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THE PRIMACY OF HARVARD. 


In the last decade the importance of Harvard as an institution 
of learning has been acknowledged with steadily increasing respect 
in Europe. The cordial attitude of the German Emperor and the 
interchange of professors between Harvard and the German and 
French universities are but the most conspicuous of many signifi- 
cant indications that Harvard’s intellectual leadership in America 
is clearly recognized. Already there are sporadic cases of Euro- 
pean students coming to Harvard for part of their education. 
Perhaps it is permissible to hope that another decade will witness 
a steady, if slender, stream of such students. 

But while it is well for Harvard to send her ambassadors over 
seas to foreign lands, the maintenance of her primacy in America 
depends in ever increasing measure on her ability to draw men 
from the West and Southwest. The centre of population and of 
wealth recedes from the Atlantic coast and moves steadily toward 
the Mississippi Valley. Harvard’s place among American uni- 
versities hitherto has been that of first among equals by right of 
age, of traditions, and of achievements. She has been more nearly 
national in character than any other. But these advantages do 
not set her in a class apart, nor make her continued primacy an 
assured thing. Her advantage in years is indeed inalienable, but 
age adds dignity only when it crowns that which is honored for 
other reasons. Length of years has not raised to high distinction 
William and Mary College, after Harvard the oldest in the land. 
And younger institutions are rapidly creating ennobling traditions 
of their own. Virginia, less than a century old, has traditions 
which, if more recent than Harvard’s, are yet of immense value to 
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her. Already the great state universities, like Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and Illinois, are pressing close upon Harvard in 
point of numbers, and Harvard may lose the first place in that 
respect almost any year. Michigan, indeed, now claims more 
living graduates. These state institutions, and a dozen others of 
as yet lesser fame, have vast and increasing constituencies behind 
them, and almost unbounded potential resources in the growing 
wealth of the people. Harvard’s attitude towards these great 
schools is one of friendship and respect, but their rise is a chal- 
lenge which cannot be neglected, and creates problems which 
must be faced. She can only retain her place of leadership by 
a clear recognition of the situation, and by the constant efforts 
of her governing boards and graduates to uphold her power and 
prestige. 

The future offers the possibility, on the one hand, of becoming 
more truly representative of the whole nation than in the past, 
and the danger, on the other hand, of becoming simply one of six 
or eight or a dozen great provincial universities. The alternative 
was clearly outlined by Dean Briggs in his speech at the dinner 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs last spring at Chicago. He 
quoted Mr. F. P. Fish, ’75, as writing to him: ‘“ Things are chang- 
ing in this country, and in time Harvard will be either the great 
university of the land, recognized as such everywhere, or it will be 
a local institution like any of the state universities of the West. 
What we must have to enable it to attain the position of a per- 
manent national university is, first, real merit entitling it to that 
distinction, and second, the most active and earnest support from 
the graduates in the West.” Owing to the development of the 
smaller New England colleges Harvard has gained little in the last 
five years in the number of students drawn from New England, 
or even from Massachusetts. Such increase as there has been has 
come from outside New England. But in the not distant future 
the growth of the state universities in every section of the country 
except the eastern seaboard will inevitably check Harvard’s gains 
in their territories. Among the multitude of students which they 
draw to themselves there are to-day some at least who would, a 
generation, or even a decade, ago, have gone to Harvard. The 
state universities attract because they are so effectively coordi- 
nated with the public school systems of the several states that the 
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schools feed their graduates directly into them ; because they offer 
very nearly, in some fields just as good instruction ; because they 
are nearer to the student’s home; because life at them is a good 
deal cheaper, there being no more than nominal tuition fees for 
children of the state; because of state loyalty —an increasing 
factor; and because of the local advantage which it often is to 
a young man to be a graduate of the university of his own state. 
Even now Harvard can look for students in the South and West 
only among young men with whom family tradition or the appre- 
ciation of especial advantages which Harvard can offer is strong 
enough to overcome these counter attractions. 

It is true, of course, that leadership among institutions of learn- 
ing does not depend directly upon either numbers or wealth, but 
its connection with them is somewhat intimate. For the ability to 
obtain and to hold a first-class teaching force is largely a matter 
of finances, and the influence of a given institution, while not 
directly in proportion to numbers, does depend upon the number 
of its graduates modified by the quality of their attainment and 
the width of their dispersion. Thus the influence of Harvard on 
our national life will be greater for every five hundred picked men 
scattered all over the land than for five hundred similar, or a 
greater number of less able men clustered at Boston or New York. 
But cessation of growth, or even loss in numbers, is less to be feared 
than the danger of provincialism. It is essential for Harvard’s 
own sake that enough picked men should year by year be drawn 
to Harvard from west of the Alleghanies and south of the Potomac 
to balance the strong Eastern influence and to prevent the drift 
out of the main current of American life which is the increasing 
danger of too exclusively New England institutions. And for the 
country’s sake it is no less desirable that Harvard’s sons should 
be steadily reinforced in every state in the Union. There is small 
danger that the New England ideals which have so greatly made 
Harvard will be unduly diluted by extra-New England influences, 
and they can in no better way be built into the nation’s entire fabric 
than by the dispersion of Harvard men all over theland. No lover of 
Harvard can be content with any future for her which shall im- 
pair her present primacy. It is therefore essential that her devel- 
opment should be along truly national lines. Thus alone can she 
maintain her leadership and fulfil the noblest opportunity for serv- 
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ing the whole nation which has ever opened before any American 
institution of education. 

It is superfluous to point out that the first essential is the 
maintenance of the highest educational ideals, which will draw 
the earnest and enthusiastic student who wants the best that can 
be had. There appears to be a tendency at the state universities 
to look upon education from a bread and butter point of view. 
The students in large measure seek such studies as will be directly 
useful to them in earning a livelihood and ignore, or regard as an 
extravagance in time and money, courses the practical bearing of 
which is not evident. The ideal of knowledge for its own sake 
tends to be superseded by the desire to know how to do things. 
On the other hand, the governing boards, and the legislatures 
which vote the funds, are apt to question the expenditure of the 
people’s money in giving courses the immediate usefulness of which 
is not apparent. Incidentally it may be said that perhaps both stu- 
dent and legislator are right in their estimate of present needs. 
But this tendency at the state universities indicates very clearly 
the opportunity for Harvard as a place where the ideal of know- 
ledge for its own sake may be strongly upheld; where students 
ean find a large “ cultural” influence; where the opportunities and 
inducements for research and pure knowledge may be more largely 
mingled with an “ efficient education.” 

In the second place a broad-minded understanding of national 
sentiment on the part of the governing boards is most desirable. 
Even the appearance of domination of the University by the grad- 
uates of one section would be a misfortune. The work of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs in bringing an extra-New England 
point of view to Cambridge is quite as valuable as in anything 
else they have accomplished. It is very desirable that the opin- 
ions of Harvard men living at a distance from Cambridge should 
have due weight, and that their allegiance and codperation should 
be utilized. Many of the most loyal of these men are not gradu- 
ates of the College, but hold some degree other than Bachelor of 
Arts. They ought to be bound to the University by every possible 
tie of sentiment and affection, such as the gratifying, if little 
availed of, right to the franchise for Overseers. If Harvard’s 
support from distant parts of the land in years to come is likely 
to contain an increasing proportion of men of this type rather than 
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of undergraduates, it will become more and more desirable that 
they should be made to feel that they are Harvard men. 

In the third place the graduates can greatly help to maintain 
Harvard’s primacy by sending each year picked men from the 
local colleges and schools all over the country. The Associated 
Harvard Clubs have recommended the consideration of a system 
of prize scholarships to be offered to candidates taking entrance 
examinations at places remote from Cambridge. And a half a 
dozen Harvard Clubs have in recent years maintained scholarships 
for students from some particular city or state. Thus the Buffalo 
Club offers a scholarship at Harvard to a student from Erie County, 
and the Harvard Club of Louisiana to a graduate of Tulane Uni- 
versity. The extension of this practice is most desirable. There 
are now enough strong Harvard Clubs to keep scholarship men 
from many states of the Union constantly in residence at Cam- 
bridge, either as undergraduates or graduates. The ideal to be 
aimed at is the maintenance of a constant stream of such picked 
men from all over the country. This is simply a modification of 
the Rhodes scholarship plan at Oxford, with the advantage that 
the gifts would come from many men instead of from one, and 
that the local club would be more or less interested in the holder 
of its scholarship. It ought to be possible for the Harvard Clubs, 
supplemented by individual donors, to develop a system by which 
forty or fifty such scholarship men should be sent to Cambridge 
every year. If the scholarships averaged from $200 to $250 the 
annual outlay would be only about $10,000. Here is an opportu- 
nity for individuals or clubs to do a large service to the University, 
for it is very doubtful if there is any better way open at present 
for the extension of Harvard’s influence with the same expenditure 
of money. 

Another decade may largely determine the future place of Har- 
vard among American institutions of learning. Nothing less than 
her continued and assured primacy will content her sons. She 
has every advantage which a splendid past and noble inheritance 
ean give. Her opportunities for national leadership were never 
so great. But they must be seized now. The primacy to 
which her past entitles her, and which may be hers through gen- 
erations to come if she is far-sighted, can be held only by the 
maintenance of the highest ideals in education, supplemented by a 
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national outlook in her government and by the wise and generous 
support of her far-seattered sons. Surely such a vision ought to 
rouse every Harvard man into an effective enthusiasm and loyal 
zeal, et insignior florebit nostra Universitas. 


Henry Wilder Foote, ’9T. 
Ann Arszor, Micu. 





JEREMIAH CURTIN. 


JEREMIAH CURTIN died at Bristol, Vermont, Dec. 14, 1906. 
In his chosen field, the science of comparative mythology, he was 
not only a thorough scholar, but as an original investigator he 
was untiring, and through his remarkable linguistic acquirements, 
and his fondness for sojourning among strange people, he had rare 
opportunities for gathering material at first hand from the living 
repositories of tradition, and for adding to the world’s store of 
knowledge of legend, myth, and folk-lore. Curtin had the reputa- 
tion of being more or less familiar with seventy languages, includ- 
ing dialects of wild tribes, and those of nearly extinct peoples. 
Among others the American Indians, the Gaelic-speaking Irish, 
and certain wild tribes of Asia were visited and thoroughly ex- 
ploited by him. 

He especially enjoyed his work among the American Indians, 
many and widely separated tribes of which he visited, and col- 
lected much valuable material as to their vocabularies as well as 
folk-lore from this fast vanishing race of men. He was impressed 
with the great importance and tremendous antiquity of their tra- 
ditions which he believed had been handed down for ages, and 
showed the earliest forms of thought of primeval man, and ex- 
plained things in the religions of Egypt and Assyria, which by 
lapse of time had become unintelligible to the priests themselves 
of those religions. 

Jeremiah Curtin, son of David and Ellen (Furlong) Curtin, 
was born in Greenfield, Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, Sept. 6, 
1838. He fitted for college at Carroll College, Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin, and Phillips Exeter Academy, and, entering Harvard College in 
the Sophomore year, graduated with the Class of 1863. Of his 
boyhood days, on the little pioneer farm, it is reported that he 
“would work all day in the harvest field, go home and attend to 
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the chores, and then taking his candle he would go upstairs to 
his room, and study and read until the candle burned away. His 
desire for learning was omnivorous,” says one who was a relative 
and a companion of Curtin in those days, “and his great passion 
was to know how to talk to the little German and Norwegian 
children in their own language. He early laid a foundation for 
Polish by talking to the immigrants, who good-naturedly taught 
the eager boy all they knew of their own tongue.” At that early 
day the Indians were not all gone from Wisconsin woods, and 
Curtin is said to have acquired then some knowledge of the red 
man’s speech. 

After leaving Cambridge in 1863, Curtin lived in New York 
City one year, giving some attention to law, and a good deal to 
languages and literature. In the spring of 1864 he began to 
study Russian. He had learned the alphabet and perhaps a score 
of familiar words at Cambridge, but was obliged to defer further 
progress for want of books. In New York this want was sup- 
plied. In October, 1864, he was appointed Secretary of Legation 
of the United States at St. Petersburg, where he remained five 
years. January 1 (O.S.), 1865, he was presented to the Em- 
peror Alexander II., and conversed freely with him in Russian. 
He had learned it in eight months and spoke it well. Being the 
only man in the Diplomatic Corps who knew the language, he 
created a sensation by using it for after-dinner speeches, and on 
public occasions. Curtin has kept in touch with Russia during 
the past thirty-five years, and has known intimately many of the 
leading literary and political men. During 1867 he made a jour- 
ney in Central and Southern Russia, visiting the Crimea, Georgia, 
and Mingrelia, crossing the main range of the Caucasus on his 
return. After Russian he studied Polish, Bohemian, Servian, 
and Bulgarian. At a great gathering of the Slav race, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the five hundredth birthday anni- 
versary of John Huss, Curtin answered the address of the Mayor 
of Prague to foreign guests. This he did in Bohemian and in 
Russian. In 1869 he traveled in Greece, Turkey, and Austria, 
as well as in Germany, France, and England. In 1871 he re- 
turned home and remained until the end of 1872. He was mar- 
ried July 17, 1872, to Alma M. Cardelle, daughter of James Car- 
delle, of Warren, Vermont, and they have always worked and 
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traveled together, even among the Indians, and on his visit to the 
Kurds. From 1872 to 1877 he was in Europe. After this date 
for perhaps ten years he was most of the time in this country, but 
engaged in the study of languages and dialects at all times, largely 
among the Indian tribes of widely scattered sections, gathering 
their folk-lore and myths. 

In 1883 began Mr. Curtin’s connection with the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. Here in the Bureau of Ethnology he 
was a constant laborer until 1891, and since then he has been en- 
gaged in various descriptions of special work for the Institution. 
A large part of his work is comprised in publications of the Smith- 
sonian, and is familiar to none but specialists, and does not always 
bear his name. 

In 1887 he visited Ireland, studying and gathering Gaelic 
myths, and again in 1892 and 1893 he spent more than a year in 
the west of Ireland, making a fresh collection from the lips of 
old men and women. In 1897 he made a trip through Mexico 
and Guatemala. Later he visited Greece, Egypt, Palestine, and 
Turkey. In 1900 he madea journey around the world, by way of 
Siberia, Amoor River, Japan, China, and Hawaiian Islands. In 
1902 he traveled through the Canadian Dominions from Quebec 
to Victoria, British Columbia, thence to Washington, D. C:, by a 
route which led to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. During 
his trip around the world he spent three months among the Buriats, 
the only tribe of Mongols with its great horse sacrifice, and inter- 
esting creation myths. He left three books unfinished at the time 
of his death. Three weeks, at most, of his own work would have 
finished “The Mongols.’’ ‘The Customs, Religion, and Myths 
of the Buriats ” is nearly finished. ‘A History of Russia to the 
Time of John the Terrible” is written and has been partly cor- 
rected. During the past summer his time, when not at work upon 
manuscript, has been spent in reading Chinese books, a literature 
which interested him greatly. A list of his published works 
includes the following: ‘ Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland ;” 
“Myths and Folk-Tales of the Russians, Western Slavs and 
Magyars;” “ Hero Tales of Ireland ;” “ Fairy Tales of Ireland;” 
“Creation Myths of Primitive America and their Relation to the 
Religious and Mental History of Mankind.” 

Besides his celebrated translation of “ Quo Vadis,” by which he 
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became widely known to the general public, and of which book 
alone it is said a million copies were sold, Mr. Curtin rendered 
into English many other novels by Henryk Sienkiewicz, viz., 
“ With Fire and Sword ;” “The Deluge ;” “ Yanko the Musician 
and Other Stories;” ‘* Lillian Morris and Other Stories ;” “ Pan 
Michael,” a sequel to “ With Fire and Sword;” “Children of 
the Soil;” ‘“ Without Dogma;” “ Hania and Other Stories ;” 
“Sielanka and Other Stories;” “In Vain;” ‘The Knights 
of the Cross.” From the Russian he translated Gogol’s “Taras 
Bulba ;”’ Michael Zagoskin’s “ Tales of Three Centuries; ” and 
Count Alexis Tolstoi’s “ Prince Serebryani;” from the Polish, 
Orzeszko’s “ The Argonauts;” and Glovatski’s “The Pharaoh 
and the Priest.” 

Curtin did not know Sienkiewicz before he began translating 
his books. He was one day in Washington, D. C., reading in a 
Polish magazine, when he came across a notice of “ With Fire and 
Sword” and “The Deluge.” He sent to Poland for the books, 
and was so pleased with them that he decided to give America the 
pleasure of reading them. T. P. O’Connor wrote in his paper, 
April 27, 1901: “ Without Jeremiah Curtin it is quite possible 
that Sienkiewicz would not have been known for another generation 
to Europe, possibly never known at all. It was from the lips of 
Curtin that I heard the very name of Sienkiewicz for the first 
time.” Sienkiewicz had been writing for many years when Curtin 
discovered him, had in fact written all his best books, and was 
unknown out of Poland. O’Connor writes, since hearing of Cur- 
tin’s death: “I regard it as a proud boast that I was perhaps the 
first English journalist to devote a long notice to that work, ‘ Quo 
Vadis,’ the name of which is now familiar to every reader of books 
in the world.” 

Curtin’s translations won praise from the highest authorities 
and best judges of style and matter, who did not hesitate to place 
him in the front rank of adequate translators. Among them John 
Fiske, his friend and classmate, than whom no one has better suc- 
ceeded in writing so as to charm by his manner, and captivate and 
convince by his way of treating subjects that in the hands of others 
might be dry and uninteresting, gave Curtin unstinted praise for 
his work. In 1889 Fiske gives a graphic account of Curtin’s 
way of life which he had recently received from his own lips: “He 
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has been spending about fifteen months on the Upper Klamath 
River, in the north of California, an extremely wild region, and 
a very primitive tribe of red folk. During most of that time there 
were no white people in the region except Curtin and his wife. 
The Indians were very friendly and Curtin obtained some valuable 
ethnographical material. Part of the time he whiled away by 
translating (into exquisite English) those grand Polish historical 
novels ‘ With Fire and Sword’ and ‘The Deluge.’ There was 
a hole in the floor of his cabin through which snakes now and then 
crept into the room, much to the annoyance of the devoted philo- 
logist and his wife. Curtin used a Polish dictionary which I had 
lent him, and every night before going to bed he would carefully 
lay this book over the hole to keep out the unbidden guests.” 

Jeremiah Curtin was a genial, lovable man. “ His human traits 
helped him as much as his scholarship,” says the writer of an 
appreciative editorial in the Hvening Wisconsin (of Milwaukee), 
“in the execution of the peculiar tasks which he set himself to per- 
form. He was enabled to gain the friendship and confidence of 
the humble folk who were repositories of the lore which he sought 
to obtain. Russian, Magyar and Irish peasants welcomed him as a 
brother, Indians and Buriats received him into fellowship. Differ- 
ences of race and age gave way before him, and wherever he went 
he had access to intimacy. Old women were among his friends. 
He said that he always found ancient crones, mammies, and with- 
ered squaws the best story-tellers.” 

In one of Curtin’s note-books is found the following, embodying 
thoughts that were his long before college days: “I had thought 
in an indefinite way how interesting it would be to visit all nations, 
but what good in traveling if I could not talk to people. The 
question then was how to learn languages, and I counted up care- 
fully how many languages there were that I ought to learn; or 
that I could learn. The underlying principle in my mind, the 
general and undefined wish, was to learn. It took time to discover 
what I should learn, where I was to learn, and how. Then again 
I had a great love for animals, for life in the country. I loved 
trees and forests immensely, more than I ever could tell. I was 
tempted greatly at times to let the world go, and enjoy myself 
with fields and forests, animals, plants. More than once I seemed 
likely to yield, but without knowing it I had already decided the 
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matter. For the two sides between which I must choose were 
on the one hand, a useful and pleasant but circumscribed life, a 
life mainly personal and pleasant, devoted to things local, special ; 
and on the other a life in which I might work for great results.” 
Here in his own words we have the clue to his remarkable 
career, so far as the man’s own tastes and inclinations and 
instincts were responsible for it. At the bottom of all was his 
desire to learn. His vigorous mind and wonderful memory craved 
exercise. His love for all humanity, and his deep enjoyment of 
nature, prompted him to put himself in connection with, to see, to 
know, to understand, all people, particularly all primitive people. 
To do this he must speak their languages. Finding that he had 
a unique faculty for acquiring, almost divining the speech of men, 
his work in life seemed to be cut out for him. He was to unlock 
treasure-houses for the pleasure and instruction of his fellow-men, 
which no key but his would fit. 
The picture of Curtin, which accompanies this sketch, is from 
a photograph taken in 1906, in his library, at Bristol, Vermont. 
Clarence H. Denny, ’638. 





TWO BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR BLISS PERRY’S “‘ WALT WHITMAN.” ! 


PROFESSOR PERRY has the most difficult subject among Ameri- 
can men of letters. All the others, even Poe, can be classified 
according to accepted canons and treated without concessions. 
But the biographers and critics of Whitman usually demand many 
concessions from the reader. If they are disciples they insist that 
Whitman is a genius so original and extraordinary that he must 
not be judged by the general laws of criticism ; they wish to hedge 
about his personality as if he were a prophet or demigod, not 
to be profaned by comparison with Shakespeare or Homer. His 
detractors, on the other hand, have denied his claims as a poet, 
ridiculed his assumed role of prophet and blazoned his defects of 
character. Libraries have put his ‘Leaves of Grass” on their 

1 Walt Whitman: His Life and Work. By Bliss Perry, Professor of English 


Literature in Harvard University. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Crown 8vo, 
illustrated, $1.50 net.) 
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black list, not to be read by any except the elect, and all the while 
professors of literature have gone merrily on lecturing about him, 
and critics, whether professional or amateur, have poured out their 
appreciations, the best proof that he could not be ignored. 

Mr. Perry belongs to neither group. From the start he shows 
himself to be full of intelligent curiosity, bent on discovering the 
facts in Whitman’s life which may explain, or illustrate his works. 
He has no theory as to demigod, apostle, or charlatan. He is sym- 
pathetic in the true sense: he not only tries to set forth those 
qualities in Whitman which appeal to his own preference, but 
also to understand and interpret all his qualities. This dramatic 
power is indispensable to every critic or biographer worthy of 
attention; and particularly necessary is it in the case of one who 
is dealing with Whitman. 

Mr. Perry evidently believes in laying bare the foundations on 
which the life of a man rises. The pages which he devotes to 
Whitman’s childhood and adolescence are admirable, representing 
much research, with the unearthing of important facts, and the 
setting in a bright light henceforth forever the truth about that 
formative period. Whitman’s pose, which he carried through 
with really fine histrionic success during his last forty years, 
tended to obscure the story of his youth — nay, to circulate legends 
which have long passed current. But Mr. Perry follows him step 
by step in his loafing and intermittent occupations, and, what is 
of far greater moment, he is able to trace Whitman’s intellectual 
development, so that we see how long Walt groped for a suitable 
vehicle of expression, how commonplace or turgid was much of his 
early writing, and how quick he was to appropriate form, ideas, 
and creed when he found them to his fancy. This constitutes the 
really capital contribution to the biographical part of the book, 
because there is no mystery about the facts of Walt’s life, after 
the publication of “ Leaves of Grass” and the definitive adoption 
of the pose. 

One trait in Whitman’s character Mr. Perry brings out with 
refreshing directness, and that is his lack of candor. Slyness, 
deceit would perhaps be words too harsh, although a hostile critic 
might show cause for using them. Walt loved to mystify, to 
choose the roundabout road, to pull wool over his friends’ eyes, 
whenever he thought he saw a personal advantage in so doing. 
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He would answer you as man to man, with the veracity of Socrates, 
if you questioned him on his views of life or art or democracy : 
but he would not let you know, if you happened to be a contributor 
to his maintenance, that while he took your money he was spend- 
ing $4000 on a mausoleum for himself in Harleigh Cemetery. Nor 
did he confide even to his intimates, who were fighting against his 
detractors, the fact that he had a large illegitimate progeny — an 
instance of disingenuousness, to put it mildly, which left them in 
an unenviable position when the truth leaked out. Such minor 
offenses as writing puffs of his own books — of which Mr. Perry 
cites some delicious examples — or as publishing Emerson’s pri- 
vate letter as an advertisement, might be excused on the plea of 
an over-developed vanity. But we can hardly find a charitable 
excuse for the insincerity with which his colossal egotism was 
streaked. 

In a brief notice we can refer to only two or three leading 
points, to the exclusion of other matters. So if we seem to give 
undue prominence to this trait we refer the reader to Mr. Perry 
for a description of Whitman’s other characteristics, many of 
which were truly fine, and all of which receive discriminate re- 
cognition. 

Equally searching is Mr. Perry’s investigation of Walt’s style. 
The “ barbaric yawp” did not come impromptu: on the contrary, 
up to the age of thirty, Walt wrote in the accepted metres, with 
little suecess. That Samuel Warren’s “The Lily and the Bee” 
led him to try the loose, unmetrical construction, which he finally 
persuaded himself would supplant the traditional forms of English 
verse, seems more than probable. Excellent is Professor Perry’s 
analysis of this subject— the subject which, since 1855, has most 
agitated the critics of Whitman’s poetry. Excellent also is the 
summary of the content of the poetry, of Whitman’s creed and 
message. If Walt himself could return to earth and cut adrift 
from the little knot of adulators who swarmed round him in his 
later years and made him mistake their buzzing for Posterity’s 
applause, he would scarcely ask for a richer verdict. He has cer- 
tainly never had a juster. His durable qualities, — his mastery 
in expressing or suggesting elemental emotions, the wonderful pic- 
turesqueness and vividness of his phrase, the pictures themselves, 
the power to make words haunt the reader like embodied spirits, 
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his regal, brotherly attitude towards Death, his Democracy deeper 
than all pose and his Optimism which no distresses could darken, 
—these find in Mr. Perry a wise and sympathetic interpreter. 
The physiological deposit, which has been so vehemently discussed, 
but really requires no labored defense nor denunciation, Mr. Perry 
examines with judicious brevity. Balance, fairness, sympathy, 
a discriminating enthusiasm, and a taste well tempered by ac- 
quaintance with the permanent masters of literature, are stamped 
on every page of his study. To most readers it may be recom- 
mended as the final word on Whitman—so far, that is, as any 
word can be final: only two classes of persons will not be satisfied 
by it — those who find no good and those who find nothing but 
good in Whitman. 

Such a book, issued at the moment when Mr. Perry begins his 
work as Professor of English Literature at Harvard, is an earnest 
of what he may be counted upon to achieve in his new field. His 
students will hear from him literary criticism that is open-minded 
and wholesome, instructive and sympathetic, with substance and 
form kept in proper perspective and philology never mistaken for 
literature. W. BR. T. 


PROFESSOR SHALER’S “FROM OLD FIELDS.” ! 


To Professor Shaler’s many friends this volume of posthumous 
poems will bring deep satisfaction: for it is full of himself. They 
will recognize his wit, his enthusiasm, his flashes of insight, his 
humor, his chivalry, wherever they turn the pages. They will find 
also intimate personal expressions, deep convictions on the issues 
of life and death, which, with a true man’s reticence, he was not 
always willing to discuss. But the book is more, much more, than 
a memorial of a remarkable and well-loved man; it contains some 
of the most genuine poetry that this generation in America has 
produced, and it cannot fail to take its place among the permanent 
documents of our Civil War. 

The public has not yet sufficiently appreciated the astonishing 
eycle of dramas which Mr. Shaler published a few years ago. 
Elizabeth of England, though inspired by a challenge to confute 
(if its author could) the common notion that men of science can- 


1 From Old Fields. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, s 62. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00.) 
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not excel in creative literature, was no mere tour de force. It 
revealed that in Mr. Shaler there dwelt a poet who, on being given 
liberty, poured himself out naturally in verse. ‘“ From Old Fields” 
proves that this poetic outpouring was not accidental nor trans- 
itory, but a valid part of Mr. Shaler’s temperament. After carry- 
ing in his memory for more than forty years the war scenes in 
which he was an actor, he could not resist describing them, nor 
could he resist choosing verse rather than prose as his medium. 
He did well to obey this inspiration: for the result is a collection 
of war pictures not to be matched in any other poet’s work. One 
remembers Whitman’s “ Drum Taps,” but these have neither the 
range nor the acquaintance at first hand which Mr. Shaler’s poems 
have. Whitman never saw a battle; his knowledge of war came 
from visiting the Washington hospitals and from watching the 
regiments on their way through the capital. But Mr. Shaler writes 
as a soldier ; he reports all sides of the soldier’s life — its heroisms 
and brutalities, its pageants and its squalor; he etches, often 
with great skill, some fleeting event which only an eye-witness 
could describe ; he brings to life the state of mind, the passions, 
good and bad, of hostile armies who were yet kindred; and he 
never long forgets to strike the cosmic note, to draw aside the cur- 
tain and disclose the great principles, the spiritual issues, the con- 
flict between God and Devil, involved in the too sordid mundane 
strife. He is a scientist to observe, a poet to record. His poems 
seem to be fragments of a mighty epic entitled War. 

There are a score or more of them, varying from a page-long 
description of an incident to the narration in fifty pages of an 
important episode. They are nearly all written in blank verse, 
of loose texture, but with a brook’s swiftness and ease, and, at 
times, the brook’s characteristic of desultoriness, digressions, and 
repetitions which Mr. Shaler might have corrected had he lived to 
revise his copy. He had an improvisatore’s facility in composing, 
with its accompanying drawbacks. There are lines of astonishing 
beauty, epithets that fit their object as the iridescent plumage fits 
the dove’s neck, thoughts deep and noble, musically attuned. And, 
on the other hand, there is a pitiless realism in describing the hor- 
rors and iniquities of warfare; but Mr. Shaler is not a realist of 
the narrow sort; he does not fix on the beastly and horrible by 
preference, but includes them in order to complete his picture of 
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the whole. His deep-rooted humor delights in the grim contrasts 
which abound in war, when laughter and tears are comrades. His 
chivalry, which is as pervasive as that in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
plays, misses no gallant action, no gleam of self-sacrifice or devo- 
tion which redeem the devilishness of battle. 

To criticise the poems in detail as they deserve would require 
much space: we can only call attention here to a few of the re- 
markable passages. The brief, vivid sketch of the Rebel outlook 
picked off while mapping out the Union lines; the grand lady, in 
her old-fashioned coach delaying a battle; the apostrophe to the 
mule, in which the naturalist and the poet unite to write a eulogy 
that neither could have written alone; the terrible retreat of the 
famished and thirsty regiment through the forest ; the destruction 
of the town by the river, — these are some of the concrete bits 
which the reader will not forget. Not less noteworthy are many 
of Mr. Shaler’s generalizations, and his success in reproducing 
the very spirit of the time. He was a Border State man who 
fought for the Union; but half of his friends were on the other 
side, and he makes no distinction between North and South in 
applauding heroism and in judging motives. So his book takes 
on a larger significance and typifies the inalienable kinship of the 
two conflicting sections and their reunion. We shall seek in vain 
in other countries for a similar poetic memorial of civil war. 
Huguenots and Catholics in France, Roundheads and Cavaliers in 
England, never sang each other’s praises. We cannot do better in 
closing than quote the following noble poem —one of Mr. Shaler’s 
rare pieces in rhyme — which breathes the chivalric spirit of all 
his book. 

THE ORPHAN BRIGADE. 
Eighteen hundred and sixty-one : 
There in the echo of Sumter’s gun 
Marches the host of the Orphan Brigade, 
Lit by their banners, in hope best arrayed, 
Five thousand strong, never legion hath borne 
Might as this bears it forth in that morn: 
Hastings and Cressy, Naseby, Dunbar, 
Cowpens and Yorktown, Thousand Years’ War, 


Is writ on their hearts as onward afar 
They shout to the roar of their drums. 


Eighteen hundred and sixty-two : 

Well have they paid to the earth its due. 
Close up, steady ! the half are yet here 
And all of the might, for the living bear 
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The dead in their hearts over Shiloh’s field. 

Rich, O God, is thy harvest’s yield! 

Where faith swings the sickle, trust binds the sheaves 
To the roll of the surging drums. 


Eighteen hundred and sixty-three : 

Barring Sherman’s march to the sea— 

Shorn to a thousand ; face to foe, 

Back, ever back, but stubborn and slow. 
Nineteen hundred wounds they take 

In that service of Hell, yet the hills they shake, 
With the roar of their charge as they onward go 
To the roll of their throbbing drums, 


Eighteen hundred and sixty-four : 

Their banners are tattered, and scarce twelve score, 
Battered and wearied and seared and old, 

Stay by the staves where the Orphans hold 

Firm as a rock where the surges break — 

Shield of a land where men die for His sake, 

For the sake of the brothers whom they have laid low, 
To the roll of their muffled drums. 


Eighteen hundred and sixty-five : 

The Devil is dead and the Lord is alive, 

In the earth that springs where the heroes sleep 
And in love newborn where the stricken weep ; 
That legion hath marched past the setting of sun — 
Beaten? nay, victors : the realms that they won 
Are the hearts of men who forever shall hear 

The throb of their far-off drums. 





LONGFELLOW AT HARVARD. 


It is hard to make the present generation at Cambridge under- 
stand the sort of revolution which, as I think, Mr. Longfellow’s com- 
ing made in the social life of the College. He came in ’36, I think 
in the last term of my Freshman year. It was then good form for 
a tutor or professor to pass an undergraduate, even in the Yard, 
without recognizing his existence. And on the other hand, the 
boy would not touch his hat to the man, or recognize him. As 
Freshmen we observed that Dr. Palfrey of the Divinity School 
was the only officer of the government who recognized us on 
meeting. When Longfellow came all this changed. You took 
your constitutional walk with him. You met him at Mrs. Eliot’s 
house and played cards with him. He was interested in your 
interests and made you interested in his. And I think that the 
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cordial social intercourse which I found at Cambridge, when I 
went there as College preacher, began with this infusion of cor- 
diality when he appeared. 

I may have constructed all this since. But I think that an old 
superstition of those times had taken it for granted that nobody 
in the world was worth considering unless he had graduated with 
us. But this superstition was shocked by the appointment of 
Ticknor and Longfellow as Smith professors. By the way, it is 
said, and at this moment I believe, that the Smith professorship 
was the earliest foundation for such study in any college in Eng- 
land or America. If there were any such superstition, it was 
rudely shocked again by the presence of this young graduate of 
Bowdoin fresh from France and Italy,—if you will permit me 
to say so, —better dressed than any other man within fifty miles, 
who was better equipped in matters relating to European litera- 
ture than anybody, and who entered upon his work as if he had 
been born to it. 

We told at the time a Sophomore story which I guess was true. 
I will write it down for you as a bit of early annals. His brother 
Sam, of my class, had arranged at Longfellow’s request that a 
dozen more or less of us should learn German from him. Henry 
Longfellow wanted to try his own experiment of teaching German 
conversationally. We said and believed that when he intimated 
this to the “ Government” he was told that the Smith professor 
did not teach classes. ‘Oh, no, the Smith Professor lectures, you 
know, but the German professor teaches.” ‘My brother Sam 
has arranged for me this class of Sophomores who are to make 
a volunteer German section. I am going to teach them.” “ But, 
Mr. Longfellow, you cannot teach them. They cannot come to 
you except on modern language day, and on modern language day 
Mr. Bokun, the German teacher, occupies Number Five Massa- 
chusetts, which is the room where German is taught, so you see 
you cannot teach them.” To which Mr. Longfellow replied stead- 
ily, “‘ There must be some room. How about that place where we 
dine with the Corporation in University? I will take that room, 
and will teach my boys there.” 

Now, this was as if Paul of Tarsus had said that he would like 
to teach some Edomite boys in the Holy of Holies. This room 
was what is called the Corporation Parlor, with elegant furni- 
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ture, elegant carpets, and all sorts of pictures and other swell 
adornments. But the young professor had his way and we boys, 
as we recited Wer reitet so spat, lolled in the elegant easy-chairs 
which were provided for the most sacred occasions. That was 
what happened, and we believed that the elegance of the chamber 
indicated a crisis; that it showed that he meant to have his way 
and to teach German if he chose to. 

What is certain and quite free from any vagueness of tradition 
is, that from the first he made himself a favorite with all sorts and 
conditions of people. He lived in the old Craigie House, as we 
then called the Washington House, —I think from the beginning. 
Every one was welcomed there, and it goes without saying that he 
was welcomed everywhere. So soon as the Mutual Admiration 
Club formed itself he was the head centre of it, as was every 
other member of it. He was a very hard worker. I think that 
after his first experiments he found he had not time to teach, as 
the “Government” had forewarned him. But he was always on 
hand for one thing or another. There must have been difficulty 
in handling his team of instructors in the different languages. I 
believe boys and girls who are studying with foreigners always 
make it as hard as they can. But if Professor Longfellow had 
any difficulties with his “instructors” nobody ever heard of it. 
We had the good of what has since appeared in his notes to 
Dante, in the form of lectures. 

I do not think that enough has been said of his tireless kindness 
to every creature in need who spoke a foreign language. As the 
needle points to the pole, so every tramp who could speak twenty 
words of French, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, Swedish, or Bohemian 
in any of the dialects of Bohemia, appeared sooner or later at the 
hospitable door of the Washington House, and sought and ob- 
tained audience with Professor Longfellow, and they never went 
empty away. When I arrived in England on a summer visit, in 
1873, I found awaiting me a letter from a nobleman of sixteen 
quarterings, or perhaps of thirty-two, or of sixty-four. It was an 
invitation for me and my wife to come to visit him in his palace 
on the Danube. I am fond of telling the story when I have oc- 
easion to brag of my noble associates. I had made this noble- 
man’s acquaintance when Mr. Longfellow intreduced him to me, 
asking me if I could not open some way for him to lecture in the 
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town of Worcester. The poor gentleman had blinded himself in 
the cause of liberty by translating “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” into the 
German language. When people tell me that they cannot find 
good society in a manufacturing town I tell them how I made my 
acquaintance with this nobleman. 


Edward E. Hale, ’39. 





THE ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 


‘“‘ Harvard, the National University.” These words embody 
the central idea of the origin and work of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. That Association did not spring into existence as a result 
incidental to some chance suggestion; nor did it originate merely 
from a desire among college men of the same institution to satisfy 
their natural longing for increased acquaintance with each other. 
The social element is and has always been one of its most attract- 
ive features; but that has not at any time been, and will not be 
allowed to become, as so often happens in such combinations, the 
only benefit or source of pleasure derived from its existence. The 
Association originated, and its work has been mapped out and 
performed, for the purpose of fulfilling that which had become a 
crying need not only for our University itself but also for those 
graduates whose abodes were at a distance from Cambridge. Har- 
vard, the oldest and largest of our American universities, the one 
which, more than any other, all regarded as the National Univer- 
sity, had not ten years ago kept pace with the growth of the 
country in the extension of its influence among the states lying 
away from the Atlantic seaboard. It was not sufficiently in touch 
with the great Harvard world that had arisen and was fast grow- 
ing among the states outside of Massachusetts and particularly 
among those west of the Alleghanies. There was need of some 
movement by which two objects might be accomplished: (1) The 
further extension of the influence to be exerted from its Univer- 
sity centre out among the increasing numbers of Harvard men 
located in the more distant parts of the country and the bringing 
of the people of those localities who were not of Harvard to an 
appreciation of the real primacy of Harvard as a means of collegi- 
ate and professional education; and (2) a reform, within proper 
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limits, of the fact theretofore existing that the Harvard men, who 
had taken up their residence at some distance from the centre of 
administration of University affairs, had no means, so far as 
practical results were concerned, of expressing to the Governing 
Boards of the University their opinions upon various questions 
which closely touched the welfare of Harvard. The more, then, 
to draw to themselves and to the people of the great states in 
which they live the Harvard influence, and, at the same time, to 
return to Harvard the assistance which it needed to maintain its 
place as the National University, — these were and are the pri- 
mary objects of the promoters of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 


Its Field of Work. 


It has been often pointed out that, although Harvard has been 
in many senses of the word only a New England University, yet, 
by the scope of its charter, the original purpose of its formation 
was for the improvement of citizenship throughout the entire 
United States. It was intended to be, should be, and the Har- 
vard men of the Central and Western States are determined to 
make it, the National University. It was in 1860, less than fifty 
years ago, when Mr. George E. Adams returned to his home in 
Chicago, the first graduate who had written the name of “ Illinois ” 
upon the records of the College, and the only five Harvard men 
who were then living in Chicago greeted him as the beginner of 
an epoch in Harvard history. It was nearly twenty years later, 
in 1879, that Mr. Samuel Hill returned to his Minneapolis home, 
the first Harvard graduate who had registered as a Freshman from 
Minnesota. Although numerous local Harvard clubs through the 
Central and Western States had become flourishing organizations, 
none of them (with possibly one or two exceptions) had in 1897 
much influence or gave substantial help to the University, even 
within their immediate circles. In 1892, on the recommendation 
of the Harvard Club of Chicago, Chicago’s first graduate, Mr. 
George E. Adams, ’60, was elected an Overseer, the first Overseer 
residing away from the eastern seaboard. At that time the centre 
of population of the United States had moved nearly to the Mis- 
sissippi River. Urban centres, from Cleveland on the east to San 
Francisco on the west and to New Orleans on the south, had 
grown up of a size greater, with few exceptions, than those of the 
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East. Universities, state and endowed, had sprung into existence, 
and many of them were. nearly equal (in size only) to the older 
universities of the East. Yet in 1893, as shown by figures com- 
piled by Pres. Charles F. Thwing, ’76 (Har. Grad. Mag., vol. 1, 
p- 194), in sixteen states lying west of Pennsylvania and north of 
the southerly line of Kansas there were less than 700 Harvard 
graduates. From the statistics which are attached hereto as a 
footnote (see note on “The Location of Harvard Graduates” 
below), it will be seen that in the past fourteen years the number 
of Harvard graduates in these same sixteen states, figures as to 
which were compiled by Dr. Thwing in 1893, has more than 
doubled. In the localities more particularly covered at the pre- 
sent time by the membership of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
the number of Harvard graduates is upward of 2500. These 
include only the holders of the A.B. degree, but membership in 
the constituent clubs is generally extended to all men who have 
attended Harvard in any capacity. Counting the latter, the field 
covered by the Associated Clubs represents the residence of over 
3000 Harvard men. It should be remembered that the proceed- 
ings and work of the Associated Clubs are also closely followed by 
‘the members of Harvard Clubs which are not formally connected 
with the Associated Clubs. The circulation, for instance, of each 
of the two last reports (comprising over 100 printed pages) of the 
Associated Clubs’ committee on the three-year course question was 
about 4500, and scarcely a day passes when some further request 
for copies is not received. The annexed table shows that, while 
the number of living graduates nearly doubled in the twelve years 
from 1892 to 1904, the number in many of the Central and Western 
States during these same years more than doubled ; and that there 
is to-day, outside of Massachusetts, a Harvard world of about the 
same population as that represented by the entire Harvard world 
of 1893, including that of Massachusetts, then holding more than 
half the whole number of graduates. 

It is not, of course, claimed that the organization and work of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs have been the cause of this growth 
of Harvard in the Western and other outlying states. The fact is 
that Harvard, during the past fourteen years, has been immensely 
broadening out in its influence. The Associated Clubs was one 
of the effects rather than a cause of this growth. At the same 
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time that Association has had a large influence in forwarding this 
recent tendency to an increase in numbers and to the extension 
of Harvard’s supremacy. In 1897 there was a natural need and 
demand for a larger and more general association of Harvard 
interests in the Central and Western States, arising principally 
from the two reasons which I have stated were the foundation and 
purpose of the Associated Clubs. 

The Harvard Alumni Association, as then conducted, was not 
adequate to meet the demand. Whatever its objects in theory, 
still in fact it accomplished little or nothing. And it accomplished 
absolutely nothing so far as concerned the Harvard world outside 
of the immediate vicinity of Cambridge. It was not so organized 
that, as between the Governing Boards of the University on the 
one side and any considerable portion of the graduate body upon 
the other, it could be the means of conveying any message or 
exerting any influence touching the welfare of the University. 
It was less efficient than any one of a number of local Harvard 
Clubs then existing. If the recent scheme for the reorganization 
of the Alnmni Association be carried out, its efficiency will be 
greatly improved. The reorganizers will receive all the assistance 
possible from the non-resident graduate body and from the Asso- 
ciated Clubs. But the first requisite for successful intervention, 
whether for assistance or for reform, is that numbers shall meet in 
person and discuss together and through committees the subjects 
taken in hand and carefully thresh out and weigh any proposed 
action ; and that that be done by authorized representatives from 
many localities. It is necessary, too, that meetings be so arranged 
as to insure each year the personal attendance of, and participation 
by, a large and extensive graduate body. There must be some- 
thing more than a “ bureau of information,” in charge of a selected 
few who follow a stereotyped routine and who conduct merely 
a “correspondence school” for the instruction of graduates. These 
elements were all assured for the Associated Harvard Clubs ; 
and upon their acquirement depends the practical success of the 
Alumni Association, as of any other body organized for similar 
purposes. 

The Organization in 1897. 

The credit of starting the Associated Clubs is due largely to 

George B. Leighton, ’88, who, early in 1897, requested the various 
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local Harvard Clubs of the Central and Western States to meet at 
Indianapolis on Dec. 18, 1897, to discuss the question of the then 
coming election of Overseer and to organize, if it seemed proper, 
an association of Harvard Clubs. Through his work in the organ- 
ization he has become known as the “Father” of the Associated 
Clubs. At the Indianapolis meeting there were present six mem- 
bers of the Harvard Club of St. Louis, eight members of the 
Indiana Harvard Club, two of the Harvard Club of Chicago, two 
of the Harvard Club of Louisville, one of the Harvard Club of 
Milwaukee, and four of the Minnesota Harvard Club, and from 
other clubs were received expressions of good will and desire of 
cooperation. It was voted to recommend George E. Adams, ’60, 
of Chicago, to succeed himself at the then next election of the 
Board of Overseers, and to organize the Associated Clubs at a 
meeting to be held the following December at St. Louis. So in 
December, 1898, the organization was completed, and, as shown 
by the constitution, it was to be, as it has been, an association of 
which the various local Harvard Clubs are the constituent mem- 
bers. The first idea was to confine it to the Western Harvard 
Clubs, but that limitation has been avoided and although the West- 
ern clubs are more largely represented, the Associated Clubs is in 
close touch through its membership, and in other ways, with 
all the prominent Eastern local clubs. Each constituent club is 
entitled to a representation at each meeting of ten delegates and 
as many votes, except upon constitutional changes, where each club 
has one vote. Attendance at the meetings, however, is not limited 
to the regular delegates. Large numbers of non-delegate mem- 
bers of various constituent clubs and of Harvard men who are not 
connected with any constituent club, are always present. Admis- 
sion is simply by written application passed upon by the Council. 
For the defraying of expenses assessments may be levied upon the 
clubs for not to exceed fifty cents each year for each active mem- 
ber, with a maximum of $100 annual assessment for each club. 
The government of the Association is in the hands of the “Council” 
composed of one member selected by each constituent club, and 
the officers of the Association ex officio. The object of the Asso- 
ciation is “ The promotion of all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of Harvard University and the establishment of closer relations 
between Harvard University and its Alumni.” Ten clubs were 
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represented at the St. Louis meeting, which included the following 
beside those which had been represented at the Indianapolis meet- 
ing the year before: Cincinnati, Omaha, Rocky Mountain, and 
Denver. From the very start, despite the necessarily incidental 
joviality, the spirit of those present was that which has been 
characteristic at the meetings ever since,— for work and for 
progress. This organization is one of the exceptions to the rule, 
which too often prevails, that the time and energies of those at- 
tending the meetings are taken up with attention to merely the 
machinery of the organization itself. The scheme of this Associa- 
tion was simple and effective, and effective because it was simple. 
The presence of President Eliot at St. Louis gave a great stimulus. 
Then, as since, a day was spent with one or two, generally two, 
business sessions and in the evening was the annual dinner. 
Then, too, as ever since, the annual dinner was not devoted 
merely to feasting and fun, although those features have been 
prominent. Interspersed with the post-prandial levity there has 
always been much serious and earnest discussion. The question 
of the extension of franchise, then a burning question, was taken 
up, as also that of providing for scholarships by the different clubs 
in the West. The clubs represented at St. Louis in 1898 had 
a total membership of about 600. 


Other Meetings. 


So in December of each year afterwards, first at Chicago, then 
at Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, and again at St. Louis 
and Indianapolis, in the order named, meetings were held. Then 
the time for the meeting was changed to May, and in May, 1905, 
there was held a meeting at Louisville and in May, 1906, at Chi- 
cago. The membership has steadily increased until to-day it com- 
prises the following Harvard Clubs: Alabama, Atlanta, Arizona, 
Central Ohio, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbia (Mo.), 
Eastern Illinois, Indiana, Kansas City, Keene (N. H.), Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Milwaukee, Minnesota, New Jersey, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Rocky Mountain (Denver), Seattle, Spokane, St. 
Louis, Washington (D. C.), and Western Pennsylvania. Before 
the next annual meeting it is expected that further additions will 
be made of the Toronto, California, and other clubs. The active 
membership of the clubs which are constituent members of the 
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Associated Clubs at the present time numbers over 2000. Buta 
much larger number closely follow its work and participate in it. 
It is safe to say that nearly one third of the entire number of 
the living graduates of the University are to-day represented 
by the Associated Harvard Clubs. The larger the Association 
has become the more pressing has been the demand for the full 
consideration at its meetings of questions pertaining to the welfare 
of the University, and of late years the annual meetings have been 
set for early Saturday morning, so as to require most delegates to 
arrive the evening before. So the feature of a “ smoker ” has been 
introduced on Friday evening and the business meetings of Satur- 
day forenoon and of early Saturday afternoon have generally been 
followed, especially since the meetings were held in May, by some 
form of outdoor pastimes or general entertainment. But the de- 
mand for more time for discussion has become such that, beginning 
with the next annual meeting, the meetings will be held upon two 
days,—a business meeting Friday forenoon and afternoon, a 
smoker Friday evening, and a business meeting Saturday forenoon, 
and Saturday afternoon devoted to pastimes, with the annual 
dinner Saturday evening. About 350 fellows were present at the 
dinner at Chicago last May. The next annual meeting will be held 
at Detroit on May 31 and June 1, when it is expected that the 
attendance will be over 500. We expect to have President Eliot 
with us at that time as a representative of the University. We 
hope that President Roosevelt, who is to be in Michigan on those 
dates, will stop at Detroit on one of these days to receive the 
greetings of the Association. Other prominent Harvard men are 
expected, as guests; and delegates and members will attend from 
Canada and from more than thirty different states. 


Its Work, and How it is Performed. 


As would be indicated by the purposes of the organization, the 
work accomplished is of two kinds, — the discussion of reforms or 
changes at Cambridge and the receiving from Cambridge of the 
greetings and messages which the University has for its distantly 
located Alumni. The Association, by its recommendation, procured 
the election as Overseers in 1900 of Samuel Hill, ’79, of Minne- 
apolis, and in 1905 of F. A. Delano, ’85, of Chicago. While it is 
appreciated that only a limited representation on the Board of 
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Overseers can be had from outside the vicinity of Cambridge, 
still it is the desire and purpose, as opportunity shall offer, to have 
increased the representation upon the Board from the Western 
States. 

That no striking reforms or changes have actually been brought 
about in the administration of Harvard affairs by the direct in- 
fluence of the Associated Clubs does not indicate that it has not 
accomplished positive and effective results, nor that its work has 
not been serious. It is now and has been since its organization the 
only association of Harvard men who have systematically discussed 
among themselves, and through their organization with the author- 
ities at Cambridge, serious problems involved in the administration 
of the affairs of the University. Each year, at the suggestion of 
President Eliot and other authorities at Harvard, or of its own 
volition, this Association has taken up the consideration of most 
important questions. Nor has this consideration given by the 
Association been a mere perfunctory process. Its discussions are 
reported in full and the reports of its committees upon the different 
questions are carefully elaborated and submitted in printed form 
to the Association. In most cases before final action is taken the 
questions involved, with all the discussions at the Association 
meetings upon them, are submitted in printed form to the various 
constituent clubs. The questions thus fully brought to the notice 
of local clubs are discussed in turn by them and in many cases 
through reports carefully prepared by local committees. Each con- 
stituent club then reports back in turn to the Associated Clubs its 
views and considerations upon the questions involved. Thus, it is 
safe to say that with all the live questions, which during the past 
ten years have been agitating the authorities at Harvard, the con- 
stituent clubs of the Association and their members have, through 
the work of the Association, come closer in touch than have most 
of those graduates who reside even under the shadows of the 
University. 

In this way has been canvassed thoroughly the question of 
scholarships to be established by the Association, and by the local 
clubs, and many such scholarships have been established through 
the encouragement given by these discussions. So with the ques- 
tions of the extension of suffrage, the letter ballot, the merits of 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, and other Harvard publica- 
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tions, the promotion of the objects of the Appointments Committee 
of the University, the merits and needs of the Harvard Union, 
the questions of raising the tuition fees, and the plan of establish- 
ing a Harvard consul in the different states. And not the least 
important have been the valuable contributions to two other sub- 
jects which touch the welfare of Harvard. I refer to the investi- 
gation and reports made under the direction of the Associated 
Clubs by its committee headed by Merritt Starr, ’81, upon the 
subject of “ The Relations of Harvard University to Schools of 
Secondary Education,” which were made at the annual meetings | 
at Louisville in 1905 and Chicago in 1906. Also the work of the 
Associated Clubs’ Committee upon the question of the three-year 
course for an A.B. at Harvard, upon which question two care- 
fully prepared reports have been made which have been generally 
distributed not only among members of the constituent clubs, but 
a large number of other Harvard graduates, and which, though yet 
unacted upon by the Associated Clubs, have done much toward 
enlightening the entire graduate mind upon this most important 
question. This will be one of the questions to be taken up at 
Detroit for discussion and action. 

But the benefits have not all been objective. The meetings of 
the Associated Clubs have been the means not only of bringing 
the outside graduate opinion to the authorities at Harvard, but, 
what is perhaps equally important, of bringing to the large body of 
graduates represented by the Association the direct expression 
of University opinion and influence. Each year the University 
sends an authorized delegate to the meetings, bringing to us fresh 
from the University the latest news and direct expression of opin- 
ion upon important questions, especially those which are particu- 
larly interesting to the members of an association organized for 
the welfare of Harvard. If the addresses of the Harvard repre- 
sentatives which have been given at the business meetings and at 
the dinners of our Association during the past ten years could be 
put together and printed they would form a volume of great value 
and interest. There was President Eliot at the organization meet- 
ing at St. Louis in 1898, Professor Byerly the following year, 
then Professor Taussig at Minneapolis and Professor Palmer at 
Milwaukee. Then at Cincinnati Prof. F. G. Peabody, accom- 
panied by the undergraduate O. G. Frantz, ’03. Professor Pea- 
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body congratulated the Association on the work which it had 
actually accomplished and laid out for itself and urged us to fur- 
ther effort. At the same time he said, “ You are doing a great 
deal for the University just by existing.” Frantz told us about the 
Harvard political club, the Harvard Union, and Phillips Brooks 
House. In 1903 at St. Louis we had with us again President 
Eliot, and I remember we were given lunch at the Administration 
Buildings by the World’s Fair Exposition Company which was then 
preparing for the Exposition of the following year. Governor 
Francis, who was not himself a Harvard man, presided at the 
lunch, and in calling upon President Eliot beside other things he 
said, ‘Gentlemen, I have not the honor to call myself a Harvard 
man, but it is unnecessary to say that I gladly concede the leader- 
ship to the educational institutions of the East. If I were to name 
the greatest universities of this country I would name Harvard 
and—” He was not allowed to go any further for every man 
was on his feet in a jiffy and shouted, ‘ That’s all,” and Governor 
Francis stopped at “ Harvard.” The next year we had with us 
Professor Hart and J. D. Greene, ’96, Secretary to President Eliot, 
and at Louisville in 1904 President Eliot himself, who gave an 
address in the afternoon and another at the dinner. Last year at 
Chicago we had Dean Briggs as the official representative and also 
as guests a dozen or more Boston men headed by H. L. Higginson 
[’55]. Through them we learned of the reorganization of the 
Alumni Association. Each and all of these envoys have brought 
us, and they do so more each year, messages of congratulation upon 
our work, and, what is better for us, they bring us fresh from 
Harvard the messages which Harvard has for the large body of 
Alumni represented by the Association. These are heard and 
appreciated, and by those members of the constituent clubs who 
are not present they are read with avidity when they receive the 
printed reports. Nothing is lost of these welcome messages and 
there are no communications between Cambridge and the grad- 
uate body which are so mutually useful to the University and to its 
Alumni as those which are received each year by the Associated 
Clubs direct from Harvard. I should not omit to mention that 
we are each year favored with a delegation from the New York 
Harvard Club, generally headed by T. W. Slocum, ’90. We are 
assured that as soon as the New York Club feels it can afford to 
do so, it will become a constituent member. 
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Other Similar Organizations. 

Up to the time of the formation of the Associated Clubs no such 
organization had ever existed. The influence exerted by our Asso- 
ciation, directly and indirectly through its meetings and work, was 
quickly demonstrated. The zeal and enthusiasm for Harvard per- 
ceptibly increased throughout the entire territory covered by the 
Associated Clubs. To what extent it increased the number of 
those registering from that locality of course cannot be told, but 
there is no doubt that the fame of Harvard has been extended and 
the numbers of its students, present and prospective, increased by 
the work of the Association. Its benefits were quickly recognized 
and in 1899 there was formed by the Princeton men a similar 
organization known as the “ Western Association of Princeton 
Clubs,” which holds its annual meetings in May in different parts 
of the Western and Middle States. Then at St. Louis in Febru- 
ary, 1905, was organized the “ Western Federation of Yale Clubs,” 
which thus far fourteen Yale clubs located between the Alleghanies 
and the Rockies have joined. Neither of these federations has 
reached the size or enthusiasm of the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
and although organized somewhat on the same lines, still, when 
measured by the standard set by the Harvard Association for 
effective and serious work and the accomplishment of results, 
neither of these other two would have much to their credit. All 
three produce one benefit, and none of them more so than the 
Harvard Association, that of most refreshing social intercourse 
and the stimulating each year of the love and enthusiasm for the 
college they represent. 


A Representative Membership. 


It would be impossible to mention the names of all those who 
have been active in the affairs of the Associated Clubs. No man 
once attends but plans to be present each following year. The dele- 
gates, officers, and attendants at its meetings comprise men who 
are prominent in the business and professional world. The officers 
have been selected mainly upon the ground of proof of efficiency 
in the work of the Association, the names of the presidents repre- 
senting some of the sources of activity and success. These are: 


1898-99, George B. Leighton, ’88, of St. Louis, now of New 
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Hampshire ; 1899-1900, William C. Boyden, ’86, of Chicago ; 
1900-01, James H. McIntosh, ’84, of Omaha, now of New York; 
1901-02, Elliot H. Pendleton, ’82, of Cincinnati ; 1902-03, Frank 
E. Gavin, ’78, of Indianapolis; 1903-04, Augustus E. Willson, 
69, of Louisville; 1904-05, Benjamin Carpenter, ’88, of Chicago ; 
1905-06, George D. Markham, ’81, of St. Louis ; 1906-07, Rome 
G. Brown, ’84, of Minneapolis. 

From its organization Dr. John Green, 55, of St. Louis, has 
been a most active and enthusiastic attendant, and among others 
from the older classes who have been devoted to the Association 
may be mentioned, Edwin H. Abbot, ’55, of Milwaukee; Benja- 
min B. Huntoon, 56, of Louisville; F. G. Bromberg, 58, of Ala- 
bama; George E. Adams, ’60, of Chicago; John Bigelow, ’61, of 
Minneapolis ; Gilbert H. Stewart, 68, of Columbus ; Frederick L. 
Chapman, ’69, of St. Paul; Charles B. Wilby, ’70, and Joseph 
Wilby, 75, of Cincinnati; Henry B. Wenzell, ’75, of St. Paul; 
Samuel Hill, °79, of Minneapolis, now of Seattle, and Stewart 
Shillito, 79, of Cincinnati, the latter being Vice-President this 
year. Then there are Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, of Chicago, 
the first Secretary of the Association, and Valentine H. May, ’95, 
of Milwaukee, the present Secretary; J. Stuart Bell, ’81, of Louis- 
ville; Horace E. Smith, ’82, and Hugh McK. Landon, ’92, of In- 
dianapolis; Dr. P. J. Eaton, 83, of Pittsburg; H. A. De Windt, 
81, Merritt Starr, 81, C. I. Sturgis, 82, Frank Hamlin, ’84, 
F. A. Delano, ’85, Kellogg Fairbank, ’90, Robert J. Cary, ’90, 
and Mitchell Follansbee, ’92, and others of Chicago; Henry E. 
Barnes, Jr., 84, George C. Christian, ’95, and Ward C. Burton, 
99, of Minneapolis; Harry M. Levy, ’84, of Cincinnati; F. B. 
Keene, 80, Edwin W. Frost, 84, and C. R. Falk, ’93, of Mil- 
waukee ; Hugh Shepard, ’98, of Detroit; Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, 
and Jacob Wendell, Jr., 91, of New York, and V. Mott Porter, 
92, G. F. Steadman, ’92, and others, of St. Louis. And so the 
list could be extended into the hundreds. 

One of the most attractive features of the meetings and particu- 
larly of the dinners has been the work of the thoroughly organized 
and efficient Glee Club, which has generally been under the leader- 
ship of Pendleton, whose work asa conductor at Chicago last May 
drew from Major Higginson the statement: “ This conducting to- 
night is the best I ever saw or expect to see.” College and other 
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songs, new and old, are rendered by Pendleton, F. H. Gade, ’93, 
of Chicago, Walter Cary, ’93, now of New York, S. L. Swarts, ’88, 
of St. Louis, the three Carpenters, ’85, ’88, 97, of Chicago, A. T. 
Holbrook, ’92, of Milwaukee, and others, who have kept things 
going before and during the meetings, and before and during, as 
well as after, the dinner. 


The Associated Harvard Clubs has met the success which was 
originally expected of it. It is a success not only as to enthusiasm 
but as to accomplished beneficial results. The benefits are not 
only to its members but to the University. Its permanence and 
growth are assured. The benefits which it and its members shall 
receive and which they, through its continued existence, will be in 
a position to give will increase year by year as its organization be- 
comes more complete and comprehensive and as its earnest purpose 
and effective work are more appreciated by the Governing Boards 
of the University and by the graduate body. 

Rome G. Brown, ’84. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 





THE LOCATION OF HARVARD GRADUATES. 


In preparing the above account of the Associated Harvard Clubs I 
sought some statement as to the location of Harvard graduates. No tabu- 
lations could be found except a partial one made in 1893 by Dr. Thwing, 
referred to above; and in order to bring the information down to date 
the following table was compiled under my direction, and it is herewith 
given for reference. For comparison the figures compiled by Dr. Thwing 
in 1893 are shown. All these figures apply only to the living holders 
of the A.B. degree. The figures for the classes down to and including 
that of 1904, as well as those for the class of 1905, are taken from the 
official list of graduates published in 1906. The figures for the classes of 
1906 to 1908 are taken from the 1905 catalogue. 

In 1893, including the graduates of the class of 1892, there were living 
a total number of 5553 holders of the A.B. degree. Of these, as shown 
by Dr. Thwing’s figures, 2908, or over 52 per cent., were then resident 
in Massachusetts, and only 669, or about 12 per cent., lived in the 16 
Western States particularly referred to by Dr. Thwing, the latter being all 
the states covered by his computation, except those of the New England 
and Middle States. In 1905 the number of the graduates, including 
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1 This figure as given by Dr. Thwing is 315; but careful checking shows it must be less and was 
probably meant for 215. 2 Includes all localities with those specially compiled by Dr. Thwing. 
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those of the class of 1904, was 9892. Of these 4831 resided in Massachu- 
setts, or about 48 per cent. In the 16 Western States referred to by Dr. 
Thwing there were in 1905 a total of 1342, or between 13 and 14 per 
cent. of the total number. As to the classes of 1905 to 1908, inclusive, 
1041 were resident in Massachusetts out of a total of 2024, or something 
more than 50 per cent. The general tendency, however, for the past 15 
years is toward an increasing percentage of those living outside of Massa- 
chusetts. But the total number of living graduates nearly doubled in the 
twelve years from 1892 to 1904,— from 5553 up to and including the 
class of 1892 to 9892 up to and including the class of 1904. Adding 
the graduates of the classes of 1905 and 1906, we have more than 100 
per cent. increase in the past fourteen years. The number of graduates 
living outside of Massachusetts is thus shown to be increasing with at 
least the same rapidity. 

What is more significant, the percentage of increase in the number of 
graduates during the past 14 years appears to be less in the six New 
England States than it has been in the four Middle States, and the per- 
centage of increase in the New England and Middle States is less than it 
has been in other localities outside of these ten states. 

Nor is this increase of Harvard population in localities the least access- 
ible to Cambridge due principally to change of residence after graduation. 
In 1893 Mr. Merritt Starr, ’81, presented in this Magazine (vol. 1, p. 
523) certain figures under the head of “ The Sources of Harvard’s Popu- 
lation.” It was there shown that the number of students registering in 
the four classes of 1893-96, inclusive, from Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, Kansas, 
California, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, North and South Dakota, 
Missouri, and Kentucky, comprised about 14 per cent. of the entire regis- 
tration. A similar computation for the classes of 1905 to 1908, inclusive, 
shows that the percentage registering from those states is approximately 
maintained. Despite the fact that the total registration has more than 
doubled in the past fourteen years, still the percentage of registration 
from those localities which are outside of the New England and Middle 
States remains about the same. It increases in proportion to the increased 
number of graduates living in those localities. The above table and fig- 
ures, although from a systematic count, may contain some slight inaccu- 
racies, but I believe they will be found, especially so far as the conclusions 
drawn from them are concerned, approximately correct. 


Rome G. Brown, ’84. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn, 
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RATIONAL COLLEGE SPORTS.! 


The game of football was somewhat improved by the new rules ex- 
torted last year from its creators and managers by the pressure of public 
opinion. Under the new rules, the game is more visible than before to 
both officials and spectators, and it is livelier and therefore more inter- 
esting to watch. It gives appropriate opportunities to several kinds of 
natural athlete; and it affords fewer opportunities for foul play and 
brutality, whether deliberate and planned, or sudden and accidental, than 
the game under the former rules afforded. Public opinion also com- 
pelled the employment of a better kind of official at intercollegiate games, 
the kind that intended to enforce the rules; although in respect to the 
number of officials, the new rules were violated at most of the principal 
games by consent of the coaches and captains. The injuries inflicted on 
the Harvard players were of the same character as were suffered under 
the former rules, but they were much fewer in number. This improve- 
ment was mainly due to the “neutral zone” between the opposing rush 
lines, and to the requirement that ten yards instead of five be made in 
three downs. Many injuries were caused, before the “neutral zore” 
was established, by the rush of the backs into a solid mass of men. It is 
a moving line into which the backs now plunge. The ten-yard rule made 
much less profitable the “bucking” of the line. There was more kick- 
ing, and fewer violent impacts of masses of men. Hence the diminution 
in the number of injuries. The open plays did not cause any increase in 
either the number or the severity of the injuries received. The spirit of 
the game, however, remains essentially the same. It is properly de- 
scribed by the adjective “fierce,’— a term-which is commonly applied 
to the game by its advocates. It therefore remains an undesirable game 
for gentlemen to play, or for multitudes of spectators to watch. Nogame 
is fit for college uses in which men are often so knocked or crushed into 
insensibility or immobility, that it is a question whether by the applica- 
tion of water and stimulants they can be brought to and enabled to go on 
playing. No game is fit for college uses in which recklessness in causing 
or suffering serious bodily injuries promotes efficiency, and so is taught 
and held up for admiration. In hunting, mountain-climbing, boating, and 
other sports which involve danger, it is not recklessness but good judg- 
ment and prudence combined with boldness which promote efficiency. 
An extreme recklessness remains a grave objection to the game of foot- 
ball, and it also makes basket-ball and hockey, as developed in recent 
years, undesirable games. 

1 From the President’s Annual Report. 
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The immoralities or brutalities connected with particular sports are, 
however, much less injurious to the educational institutions of the country 
than the gross exaggeration of all competitive sports which is now work- 
ing incalculable harm to schools, colleges, and universities. This evil 
began in the colleges, and has worked down into the secondary schools, 
It is for the colleges to set the example in repressing it. The means of 
repression are at hand; it is the will and the courage to repress which 
are lacking. The first step should be to limit closely the number of in- 
tercollegiate contests in each sport. Two such contests in each sport 
would be ample to maintain sufficient interest in all the sports. The pre- 
paration for these two contests should be procured solely through domes- 
tic competitions, the number and variety of these home competitions 
being much increased. The only proper object of intercollegiate compe- 
tition is the development of the largest possible number of players in each 
sport at each institution. It has been proved in rowing, that one inter- 
collegiate contest is sufficient to develop in the contesting colleges a large 
amount of rowing and of home competition. From the educational point 
of view, the value of any sport is to be tested chiefly by the number of 
persons who habitually take active part in it for pleasure during the edu- 
cational period, and enjoy it in after-life. Tried by this test, football is 
the least valuable of all college sports. 

The exaggeration of athletic sports, and particularly of intercollegiate 
games, leads to a great waste of money. The total direct expenditures 
for athletic sports at Harvard College in the year 1904-05 was $63,487.12, 
of which sum football took more than a quarter, and baseball more than 
a sixth. That sum of money would have paid the salaries of twelve full 
professors. The direct expenditure for athletic sports is, however, much 
less than the indirect expenditure, in which students and graduates of the 
University and the public become involved. Every important game of 
intercollegiate football causes the spectators to expend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in travel and gate-money; and every considerable base- 
ball game causes similar heavy expenditure, although not on the same 
scale as football. Fortunately the gate-money taken at the games in 
which Harvard students have a part is sufficient to meet all the direct 
expenses of athletic sports at Harvard, and to leave a surplus for the 
improvement of the athletic grounds and buildings. For many years the 
Treasury of the University has paid nothing whatever towards the cost 
of the competitive athletic sports, and neither the playgrounds nor the 
buildings on them have been a charge on the University. The fact 
that it is not the University’s money which is wasted does not, however, 
invalidate the statement that the exaggeration of athletic sports leads to 
a great waste of money. This waste is particularly mortifying because 
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it is made by well-educated young men. One of the sources of waste of 
money is the belief that no team or crew can do its best unless it is stimu- 
lated by a continuous roar of cheering from at least a thousand throats. 
While spontaneous applause for good playing on either side serves a good 
purpose, and is an exhilarating feature of competitive sports, continuous, 
pumped cheering during good and bad playing alike is absolutely un- 
natural, and has no counterpart in the contests of real life. For games 
at a distance from home, this so-called “ support ” is very costly ; but, so 
far as they hear it, it answers no useful purpose with the players. The 
most intense players hear it only at intervals. On the part of the specta- 
tors, it is a weak, hysterical, and utterly ineffective demonstration ; yet 
it is held up as a patriotic duty to loyal students in every college. 

The highly competitive sports are defended by many college graduates, 
members of faculties, and school-teachers on the ground that the sports 
in general promote, first, bodily health, and secondly, morality. There 
are elements of truth in this contention. It is true that active exercise, 
even though exaggerated, is healthier than inertness and sloth, and that 
brutality is better on the whole than effeminacy. It is also true that any 
form of labor or play which fatigues, and gives full play to the superfluous 
energy of youth, contributes to the maintenance of a sound mind and a 
firm will in a vigorous body; but all these good effects can be obtained in 
two hours a day of moderate activity in sports free from brutality, cheat- 
ing, and recklessness. The sports which are so exaggerated as to exhaust 
the players, and make them incapable of intellectual work in that part 
of the day when they are not playing, are not so wholesome as the more 
moderate sports. Both at school and at college the popular competitive 
sports now take away the time and interest of the players from physical 
exercises which can be combined with intellectual exercises, such as country 
excursions on foot, visits to industries, or field-study of any of the differ- 
ent forms of natural history. The American secondary schools have dis- 
tinctly lost ground within the last twenty years, because the afternoons 
are so generally devoted throughout the year to competitive games of 
ball, and the boys’ daily conversation runs on the games, instead of on 
their reading, their walks, or the sights and sounds of real life in city or 
country. The same distractions have impaired the intellectual quality of 
college life. 

It is also maintained by many superficial, and some serious, thinkers, 
that the violent or fierce athletic sports protect the players against im- 
morality and vice. Temporarily they may, because of the rules of train- 
ing, just as a prize-fighter is temporarily protected from himself while 
he is in training ; but no doctrine can be more dangerous if a permanent 
defense is intended or hoped for. The only trustworthy defense against 
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low vice of every form, including all the most ruinous vices, is moral con- 
viction and the firm will to abide by moral convictions. The young man 
who is taught that he may substitute for moral convictions the physical 
fatigue which results from sport is in a dangerous situation. As a de- 
fense, eight hours a day of steady productive labor is vastly better than the 
furious spasms of competitive sport ; but it is a familiar fact that eight 
hours a day of strenuous labor will not protect the young man who has 
no moral defenses against the indulgence of his lower propensities and 
passions. Mere bodily health and vigor will afford no adequate defense 
against even the lowest forms of vice, much less against the vices which 
look to young men pleasant, or generous, or adventurous. 

An extreme form of the argument in justification of exaggerated and 
brutal sports runs as follows: “Many young men are brutes, and they 
had better have brutal games than brutal vices.” The fatal defect in this 
argument is that brutal games will not protect brutal young men against 
brutal vices. They can only be protected from moral destruction by 
giving them moral motives which will master their downward physical 
proclivities. 

It is high time that the whole profession of teaching in school, college, 
and university united to protest against the present exaggeration of ath- 
letic sports during the whole period of education, and especially to bring 
competitive sports between schools and between colleges within reason- 
able limits, and establish the supremacy of intellectual and moral inter- 


ests over physical interests in all institutions of education. 


Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 





THE FUTURE OF MUSIC AT HARVARD. 


It was on Commencement Day, 1904, at the Alumni Dinner, that 
Bishop Lawrence made a forcible, eloquent, and highly persuasive speech 
showing that Harvard University was in a position where not only its 
possibilities for development in the future along liberal and enlightened 
lines, for the maintenance of lofty and unblemished standards of scholar- 
ship and research, would be in serious danger of restriction, but that its 
present sphere of activity was suffering direct and irreparable injury from 
the plain-spoken and unanswerable arguments which financial limitations 
imposed. It was a graphic presentation of the specific nature of the 
accumulated harm that would be wrought to the cause of education at 
Harvard, of the misfortunes that would accrue to the growth of intellect- 
ual freedom for the lack of general appreciation of the necessities of the 
situation. For those who follow closely the affairs of the University, the 
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result of this speech is already a matter of historical record for prompt 
and resolute recognition of the gravity of the emergency. 

But this situation was not unique. It had not been the first time, and 
doubtless it will not be the last, that the University will be held at bay 
in its educative progress by the material obstacle of lack of money. 
There have been gifts of conspicuous generosity since then, which have 
enabled the University to indulge in fresh aspirations and higher ambi- 
tions, to nurture the hope of a deeper and broader service to the mind of 
American youth. But there remain problems of great import to those 
who have at heart the zsthetic as well as the material or the strictly intel- 
lectual advance of our country. 

Preéminent among these is the necessity of a more adequate provision 
for the interests of collegiate education in music. It is only on the 
assumption of a survival of the profound Puritan distrust for ssthetic 
sensations that one can explain the difficulties that have confronted the 
entry of the Fine Arts into the curriculum of a liberal education. It has 
been otherwise in Latin countries, for the National Conservatory of Music 
was established at Paris slightly more than a year after the guillotining of 
Robespierre and other insurrectionary leaders of the Revolution of 1789. 
Before any degree of tranquillity was established their first care was to 
provide for the lavish encouragement of art. It is chiefly the Anglo- 
Saxon who is tortured by doubt as to the function of art, as to whether 
it is an essential to that culture which we term civilization. The growth 
of appreciation for music, and the diffusion of knowledge concerning it 
during the last 25 years in both England and America is the best answer 
to such skepticism, just as the enthusiasm and spirit displayed by the 
students of the Music Department at Harvard proclaim the efficacy of 
collegiate education in art. 

The history of the Music Department is summed up in the pioneer 
efforts of the late Prof. J. K. Paine. Himself unalterably convinced as 
to the advisability and the necessity of treating music as a subject worthy 
of academic dignity, he secured the acceptance of his convictions. It is 
not necessary to recall the long list of composers, teachers, critics, lec- 
turers, and writers on music whose serious musical education was begun 
at Harvard, in order to show that Professor Paine’s belief has been amply 
justified. His services in the cause of collegiate musical education are 
a matter of imperishable record, and moreover everything that is accom- 
plished by the Music Department, in years to come, must remain in- 
debted to his far-seeing labors. 

In the meantime, musical conditions at Harvard are changing rapidly. 
The Department has acquired additional teaching force in obtaining the 
services of Professor Converse, Mr. Heilman, and others. There is an 
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increasing number of lectures, recitals, and concerts given by way of 
supplement to the theoretical and practical courses comprised in the 
instruction offered. In consequence of the remarkable rise of musical 
standards and in the general circulation of knowledge about music, it has 
become advisable to add materially to the number of courses given by 
the Department. A successful innovation in recent years secured by 
Professor Paine and Professor Spalding consists in permitting two sub- 
jects in musical theory to be presented by candidates for admission, thus 
giving students who wish to specialize an excellent opportunity to antici- 
pate the more elementary portion of their technical foundation. This 
alternative may be confidently expected to produce far-reaching results 
in the future. Possibly the most noteworthy feature of the Department, 
as conducted at present, is the adoption of practical and thorough 
methods, including standards that would do credit to the most advanced 
of conservatories intending to train professional musicians, while at the 
same time laying an equal stress upon the study of music as a means of 
cultivation to the same degree as is amy other college elective. This 
insistence upon the University ideal, in spite of the abundant necessity for 
practical work in acquiring facility of technique, has always been a dis- 
tinctive element in the Harvard Department, and it was never more 
thoroughly emphasized than at present. 

It is indisputable that the Harvard Musical Club, an organization 
separate from the other musical clubs, and the most inclusive of them all, 
is responsible to a considerable extent for the vitality and energy dis- 
played by the students of music. With club-rooms and a library of its 
own, it affords a congenial basis for the development of that comradeship 
which is essential for the apprentices of any art. For in art, evolution 
is constant and unchanging. Its principles are somewhat in a state of 
ebb and flow, in which practice tends to modify theory in many respects. 
Discussion and reflection therefore play an important supplementary part 
in the work of the Department which the Musical Club fosters involun- 
tarily. Moreover, the club has for the past three years given exceedingly 
creditable annual concerts, the best possible evidence of its internal 
vitality. 

The most discouraging feature with which the Department has had to 
contend has been the continual inadequacy of its accommodations. The 
teaching-rooms of the Department for many years have been insufficient 
for their purpose, insecure from interruption because shared with other 
departments, and actually unhygienic in ventilation. Mere questions of 
practical utility, of advantages obtained by concentration of one special- 
ity in a single building, have secured without question proper and com- 
‘fortable quarters for nearly every department. Music demands its 
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special conditions in order to attain the best results, perhaps not to the 
extent demanded by the physicist or the astronomer, but still to a degree 
often unrecognized by the outsider. It requires concentration, prolonged 
mental activity, a sensitive, responsive state of all the senses unhampered 
by adverse circumstances of any kind. It is only the more admirable 
that the work of the Department has flourished as it has, when it has had 
to struggle with such intolerable difficulties. 

In conclusion, it may be stated without equivocation that the position 
of the Harvard Musical Department to-day is analogous to that which 
presented itself to the College at large at the time of Bishop Lawrence’s 
memorable speech. The Department is making a brave fight against 
such material obstacles as lack of ordinary comfort and space for effective 
activity. It cannot continue under these same conditions without lasting 
damage not only to its valuable and successful work, but also to the cause 
of musical education in America. It is thus a broader question than the 
mere temporary comfort of a few professors and their students. It affects 
the unquestioned supremacy, both on the records of the past and on those 
of the present, which the Harvard Department holds among the uni- 
versities of America. Harvard was the first to institute such a depart- 
ment; there is scarcely an important innovation in the history of colle- 
giate musical education in this country which is not due directly to the 
wisdom and courage of her initiative. To assure the continuance of this 
position, the Department must have the building proposed by the com- 
mittee of the Harvard Musical Union. With a full realization of the 
significance of the situation, with a keen perception of the critical nature 
of the opportunity offered, it is incredible that the alumni and friends of 
the Department can fail to come forward and secure by their generous 
contributions to the building fund a future for music at Harvard that is 


representative of its educative ideals. 
Edward Burlingame Hill, ’94. 





TOPICS FROM THE DEANS’ REPORTS. 


Two Important Changes. 


The past year is notable for the inauguration of important and far- 
reaching changes in methods of administration as well as for being the 
first year of trial for other important changes determined upon in preced- 
ing years. 

The first of the changes to which I allude is the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Admission, consisting of five members, which now performs 
in a far more satisfactory and effective manner than has ever been done 
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before work which heretofore has been in the hands of no less than five 
committees, involving a total membership of forty-eight. To this Com- 
mittee has been intrusted all questions of admission to undergraduate 
standing: the burden upon each member of the Committee is heavy, but 
the results warrant the expenditure. In reality much time is saved not 
only for the members of the former committees but for many of those 
seeking admission. A candidate for admission, if he is to be admitted 
at all, is admitted at once to the place where he belongs, and the Univer- 
sity is no longer in the undignified and embarrassing position of having 
candidates, supported always by voluminous testimonials to their virtues 
and accomplishments and not infrequently by half-reluctant teachers and 
wholly ardent and protesting parents, attack first one and then another 
of its committees. He has been indeed a poor-spirited youth who could 
not by sufficient beating at all five of the doors at least secure admission 
at one. Hereafter administrative officers will no longer see — at least, 
under the jurisdiction of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences — in the class- 
room and on the athletic fields the smiling faces of youths who have been 
politely but firmly told to return to the preparatory schools whence they 
came. 

The important changes in the methods of admission to Harvard Col- 
lege, the first of which was adopted by the Faculty on recommendation 
of the Committee on Admission Examinations, are discussed in the report 
of the Chairman of the Committee on Admission; and there will be 
found various tables corresponding in part to the tables which heretofore 
have appeared in this report. These new tables, however, are not com- 
parable with the old, since the bases on which they are computed can- 
not, on account of the changes in the methods of admission, be the same. 

The second and most important change — one of the most important 
changes in the recent history of Harvard College — is the establishment 
of the degree of Bachelor of Science without distinction of field, side by 
side with that of Bachelor of Arts. For the present, as the terms for the 
new degree have been announced, the sole difference between the two 
degrees is in the requirement for admission to College. In minor details the 
requirements for admission to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence differ from those for admission to candidacy for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts by the requirement for the former of both Elementary French 
and Elementary German (or, as a substitute for either, Advanced Ger- 
man or Advanced French), and of solid geometry; by a wider election 
in science (astronomy, counted for the A.B. candidate as an advanced 
elective subject only, and zodlogy and botany, not counted at all, may be 
used to satisfy the requirement in prescribed science) ; and by a larger 
list of elective subjects (civil government, economics, drawing and shop- 
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work of various kinds) from which to secure the remaining number of 
points required. The great point of difference is that a knowledge of 
either Elementary Latin or Elementary Greek is for the candidate 
for the S.B. elective. This difference is in the work done before 
entrance to College: once in, two students may pursue the same course, 
and emerge, one a Bachelor of Arts, the other a Bachelor of Science, the 
sole difference in their training being that for one was prescribed before 
he entered a small knowledge of either Latin or Greek (in practice this 
is really Latin), for the other a knowledge of solid geometry, both of 
which subjects they are not unlikely to have forgotten. 

One great and beneficent result of the transfer of the degree of S.B. 
is clear: Harvard College has been brought into close relation with the 
public schools of the United States; it has been made accessible practi- 
cally to all boys trained in them. Any graduate of a good high school, 
it matters not whether it be English or classical, or whether he has or has 
not taken the “college course,” may now, as a regular member of the 
College, secure all its advantages, including recognition as an alumnus. 
Whatever may be one’s opinion in regard to the value of a classical train- 
ing, one cannot but rejoice at this liberal extension of the service of the 
College. 

What will be the future of the new degree time alone can tell. Under 
the present terms the only science in it (as Professor Wendell has said) 
may be the letter “S;” and, although there is precedent for this, objec- 
tion to such a use may be justly urged. Theoretically, those who argue 
that a different sort of training should be implied in the two degrees can 
make a case of some strength; but in practice, especially as the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts has been administered at Harvard, to discriminate 
between the two is a hopeless task. The tendency of modern study, 
also, seems against such a discrimination. To-day, language, literature, 
history, economics, all of “the humanities,” are subjects of “ scientific 
investigation ;”’ it is impossible clearly to draw a line between arts and 
sciences. Furthermore, for nearly twenty years at Harvard College the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts has stood for training of the most varied sorts, 
—in many cases, for a course more highly specialized in science than that 
laid down in any one of the prescribed programmes of the Scientific 
School. No one of the holders of the degree of Bachelor of Arts to whom 
I have just referred would, for a moment, I believe, consider favorably 
the exchange of that degree for the new degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Prediction is uncertain; but if talks with a few students give any indica- 
tion of the fate of the new degree, it runs for a time — certainly until it 
shall have a large body of holders —a most excellent chance of becom- 
ing a “consolation degree” for men who cannot pass the Elementary 
Latin. I have yet to hear it preferred to the degree in Arts. 
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From a consideration of all the questions involved, it seems pertinent 
to ask if the time has not come for a more flexible system of admission 
to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in which the offering of 
Elementary Latin or Elementary Greek shall not be prescribed. The 
study of Greek in the schools, it must be frankly admitted, if we are to 
judge from our own examinations, is declining; each year not merely the 
percentage but the actual number of candidates presenting themselves 
for examination in this subject is decreasing: Latin, on the other hand, 
is reported to be one of the two most flourishing and prosperous subjects 
in secondary schools: it can, therefore, be trusted to hold its own as an 
elective. Were this change made, the degree of Bachelor of Arts could, 
with very little, perhaps without any, broadening of its scope, be used as 
the seal for all regular undergraduate work, and the whole undergraduate 
body, for official and administrative purposes, be united, as the various 
parts long ago united themselves for all undergraduate, class, and social 
purposes, in the College. Thus the Scientific School could be left free 
for its great task of developing the new School of Applied Science. 


Malingering. 

In my report of 1904 I called attention to the great number of excuses 
of sickness presented to the Recorder to account for absences from Col- 
lege engagements. At the end of the year 1904-05 the Faculty amended 
the regulations, and the question of excuses for sickness was placed where 
it belonged —in the hands of the Medical Visitor. “ A student who is 
sick,” the new rule reads, “should at once notify the Medical Visitor, 
who, in ease of serious illness, will inform the Recorder.’’ The Recorder 
marks as excused, in the record-books, all absences which the Medical 
Visitor informs him should be excused, and notifies the instructors of the 
students concerned. In 1904-05, when the students in College numbered 
2009, the Recorder’s office received 2765 written excuses of sickness, 
divided as follows: Seniors, 337; Juniors, 629; Sophomores, 830; 
Freshmen, 827; Special Students, 142. For the year 1905-06, when 
the studénts numbered 1899, the Medical Visitor reports 1146 cases, di- 
vided as follows: Seniors, 122; Juniors, 246; Sophomores, 409; Fresh- 
men, 299; Special Students, 70. The percentage of sickness has sunk 
in a single year from 137 to 60: this great improvement in the general 
health of the undergraduates is most gratifying. 


Honor Men. 


The number of students winning a position in the first group of schol- 
arship holders in the year 1906-07 is forty-eight as compared with forty- 
seven in 1905-06. Of these, forty-one hold stipendiary scholarships, 
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seven hold honorary. In the second group, seventy hold stipendiary, 
eighty-one honorary. A study of the scholarship lists and the records 
of the scholarship holders for the last three years suggests the conclusion 
that the report of the Committee on Improving Instruction has led to an 
increased strictness in grading. The number of holders of scholarships 
with stipend in the first group shows no diminution, but the number 
of holders of honorary scholarships has steadily declined. This would 
naturally be the case with a severer system of marking. The holder of 
a scholarship with stipend must win his scholarship, and accordingly he 
increases his amount of work. The holder of an honorary scholarship, 
on the other hand, has not this incentive: he works at the old rate. In 
the second group the number of holders of honorary scholarships exceeds 
the number of holders of scholarships with stipend, but the standard for 
admission to this group, determined, of course, by the number of scholar- 
ships with stipend to be assigned, has been lowered. For the last two 
years an average rank of one A and three B’s has, for Sophomores and 
Juniors, won a position in this group. Before that time the average 
required was two A’s and two B's. 


B. 8. Hurlbut, ’87. 
Dean of Harvard College. 


Value of Small Elective Courses. 


In considering the deficits of recent years, the Board of Overseers 
raised the question whether some of the smaller elective courses are not 
too costly to be maintained. In a communication to the Faculty, the 
Overseers suggested a distinction between “University courses” and 
“College courses.” By “ University courses” they meant advanced 
courses designed chiefly for graduates, and usually unsuitable for large 
numbers of students; such courses seemed to them necessary, or at least 
defensible. The courses they challenged were those designed for the less 
mature, yet chosen by few; for they doubted whether the instructors in 
such courses were economically employed. 

There are obvious dangers in regarding the number of students choos- 
ing a course as a criterion of its value. Nothing would be much more 
unfortunate than the requirement that an instructor shall make a course 
popular, and there is grave doubt whether our most dangerous courses 
are not our biggest ones. Yet if expenses are constantly exceeding re- 
ceipts, it is simply good business to decrease the one, or to increase the 
other, and to test carefully all expenditures. A small course occupying 
a large fraction of an instructor’s time should usually be a course in a 
subject which a university cannot neglect: it may be work for a few ad- 
vanced students of whom one or two are of marked promise; it may 
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eover a period in history or in literature which cannot be overlooked in an 
elective curriculum, but which in comparison with other periods is unim- 
portant. Now and then, also, a small course is an instructor’s best means 
of keeping up and advancing his scholarship. Firmly believing that 
every course offered in Harvard University is worth offering, I believe 
more firmly that the number of courses should not be maintained against 
thoroughness in individual courses. Furthermore a certain amount of 
rather elementary teaching by the stronger men in the Faculty does un- 
told good to the younger students. With a diminished elective offering 
would come a partial compensation from a reduction in the necessary 
number of assistants and minor instructors, and from a transference of the 
teachers of the abandoned small courses to fields in which their influence 
would be wider. 


The New Committee on Admission. 


In my last Report I referred to a suggestion of the Secretary of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Mr. John Goddard Hart, that the Com- 
mittee on Admission Examinations should end its work with the reading 
of the examination books, and that a new Committee on Admission should 
be created which should give the case of every candidate whatever personal 
attention a just and sympathetic consideration of it might require. In 
December, 1905, the Faculty, on the motion of Mr. Hart, voted “ That 
a single Committee be appointed to exercise the function of admitting 
students to courses of instruction under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences.” 
In January, the President appointed to constitute this Committee, Mr. 
J.G. Hart (Chairman), Professors Sabine and Haskins, Mr. J. D. Greene, 
and Mr. E. H. Wells. Next to the reorganization of the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School, the creation of this Committee was the most important act 
of the Faculty in the academic year. Formerly one committee dealt with 
candidates for admission to Harvard College by examination, another 
with candidates for transference from other colleges, another with candi- 
dates for admission as Special Students, another with candidates for ad- 
mission to the Lawrence Scientific School by examination, and still another 
with candidates for transference to the Lawrence Scientific School from 
other scientific schools. A youth rejected by one committee tried another 
and then another, and not infrequently profited —or at least gained 
a foothold in the University —by so doing. The new Committee 
“places” the candidates according to their attainments, takes infinite 
pains in doubtful cases, and strives at once to avoid the loose and acci- 
dental and to escape unintelligent entanglement in its own rules. Almost 
immediately after the Committee was organized, it proposed and carried 
in the Faculty two motions: (1) That aschool be free to present a boy at 
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any regular examination period for such examinations as he is prepared 
to take. (2) That a candidate who has received a certificate of prepara- 
tion from his school or tutor shall receive credit for any subject or sub- 
jects he passes. 

The circular letters of the Committee to schools were greeted with en- 
thusiasm. A hundred and four schools, no one of which had ever been 
represented in the Freshman Class at Harvard College, communicated 
with Mr. Hart about Harvard admission examinations. Many of these 
schools are high schools in towns or in small cities. 


Administrative Work of the Faculty. 


In my last Report I expressed the belief that the chief need of the 
Faculty was a large simplicity. Toward such a simplicity it is slowly 
moving. It is reducing the membership of committees when reduction 
is practicable, and it seems inclined to give committees and chairmen 
more power. The importance of such a policy is the greater because the 
fresh enterprises in which the Faculty is constantly engaged, and the in- 
creasing personal attention to individual students (for example, to candi- 
dates for the degree of A.M.) tend to make heavier the administrative 
work of individual teachers, This work may be the best work a teacher 
does, may give him his strongest hold on the young men and a warm 
place in their memories; may even add to his efficiency in a limited 
amount of teaching, through his clearer vision of the minds and charac- 
ters of the taught ; yet it must reduce his teaching in quantity, and may, 
by exhausting him, reduce it in quality ; and it is an inveterate foe to schol- 
arship. For these reasons it would seem wise that the real scholars in 
the Faculty should undertake only so much administrative work as they 


may need to keep them human. 
L. B. R. Briggs, ’75. 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


FOOTBALL AND COACHING. 


When I first came East in 1905, I found Harvard football in precisely 
the condition that I had expected to find it. There was no organization, 
no system, everything was at loose ends. This condition was not the 
fault of any one in particular, but rather the natural result of the unbusi- 
nesslike manner in which football has been conducted at Cambridge dur- 
ing the past twelve years. Six different head coaches in the past seven 
years is the record, and it is not surprising that the results have been as 
unsatisfactory as the policy. No coach can do himself justice in one year, 
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because it takes fully that length of time for him to get his bearings and 
to realize the needs of the situation. The result has been that just as a 
man has reached the point where he has been ready to do effective work, 
he has been displaced. Thus there has been no headway made — each 
coach has had all he could do, and usually more, to struggle blindly 
through his own year, without attempting to lay foundations for the fu- 
ture. Each coach upon taking up his work, has found himself in much the 
same situation as would a hotel manager who was given charge of a hotel 
which for seven consecutive years had had a different manager. He 
would find little economy, much waste, no working basis, and no perma- 
nent plan of development. Football is a pleasure to those who play it — 
a business, as well as a pleasure, to those who coach it. The football 
business at Harvard, then, was pretty well run down. 

In 1905 we endeavored not only to get our bearings, but also to plan 
a little ahead. Men were kept in mind and developed for vacancies that 
were to occur in the team through graduation, coaches were selected who 
could devote two years to the work, codrdination was sought and notes 
were kept with a view to following up successful policies and to discarding 
unsuccessful ones. Under this plan we made great headway, and at the 
close of the year enough data had been gathered and enough plans laid 
so that those in charge were awaiting the next season with much eager- 
ness. Then came the upheaval. First came the new eligibility rules, de- 
barring graduates and freshmen, rules which deprived us of six full-fledged 
Varsity players and some 15 excellent substitutes; then the question as 
to whether there was to be any more football, and finally the new game. 
Much of our start was wiped out; instead of having a veteran team we 
had only a small nucleus of experienced players ; instead of a continua- 
tion of the old game — into which we had put much time — we had a 
new game. Details of the season, which should be completely arranged 
for by January, hung on until September; the schedule was delayed, 
making it very difficult to get satisfactory games when they were most 
wanted ; the selection of a new trainer was necessarily postponed ; spring 
practice could not be held until it was too late to make a success of it 
(and it was of unusual importance this year) ; and in other ways innum- 
erable handicaps developed, which prevented us from carrying out our 
plans as we had hoped. Virtually we had to start anew, and much which 
we had done was rendered useless to us. 

In 1906 Harvard was defeated again, and yet those in charge are not 
the least bit discouraged or disgruntled. We know that we have been 
working along the right lines, that the situation is a healthy one. We did 
not start out with the expectation that after only two years of work (and 
it was hardly a year and a half) we should be able to compete in the 
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market with our big rival house of 15 years’ standing and development. 
The most we hoped for was to get well started in a sensible manner — 
with careful provision to profit by experience — so that the good might 
be saved and the bad discarded. Football is a big game, the detail in- 
volved is enormous, and we knew that it was impossible to work out the 
detail in the short period of two years. Had previous coaches had time 
to work out this detail, we should not now find ourselves face to face with 
quite such a task— but they did not have the time, and now it is for 
those who have it to make up for lost time by working over-hours. 
Once this detail is worked out, the problem of keeping up to date will 
be a comparatively simple one. 

Many graduates will ask, — In what does al! this detail consist? I will 
illustrate. Goal-kicking has for years been a feature of football play. 
There are different methods of goal-kicking; some kickers take two or 
three steps in approaching the ball, others take no steps, but kick the ball 
from a standing position; some kickers like the ball tilted away from 
them, others toward them; and so on indefinitely. Now if a coach once 
works out all the possibilities of goal-kicking and records them, he does 
not have to study up the detail each year, but has only to glance 
over his notes to bring the facts worked out at other times vividly to mind. 
In this way a vast amount of time and energy may be saved. Now if 
this same method be applied in turn to the numerous subdivisions of the 
game it must be clear how finally the great bulk of the detail will be 
cleared up, thus saving for the coach more and more time, time which 
he can spend profitably in working out the improvements in the game for 
a given year. As I have said, this detail work has not yet been done at 
Harvard, and it is on this work that a great amount of time will have to 
be spent before Harvard coaches will have as much time as they should 
have to devote to the finesse of the game. But this is not all: there are 
a great many principles underlying the game of football which have a 
most critical bearing upon the success or failure of a given season. Com- 
paratively few of these principles have been evolved— and until the 
most important ones are brought to light, fundamental mistakes are likely 
to be made. To take a very ordinary principle of this kind as an illus- 
tration: the left tackle on a football team should usually be the faster of 
the two tackles, — because when his side kicks he is free to leave his 
position the moment the ball is passed, to run down the field. The op- 
ponents can hardly spare a man to check him, and so if a tackle be fast, 
he should frequently be down the field as soon as his ends, who, though 
faster as individuals, are not able to get down the field at top speed be- 
cause of the interference offered by the opposing ends. This is a small 
point, but an important one, particularly when an opposing team has a 
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good dodging back field or one that catches poorly. This point is only 
a sample: suffice it to say that principles of this kind are everywhere to be 
found in football ; they are to be found in regard to the reduction of in- 
jury, in regard to the conditioning, in regard to the order of games on 


a schedule, ete. 

There are, as I have said, any number of such points in football, and 
until at least the most important ones are worked out and incorporated in 
the working scheme, the best results cannot be obtained in any given year. 
The thing to do, then, is to keep at it until these various points are cleared 
up and absorbed. To my mind this will take two years more of hard 
work, each year showing an improvement. But this work can be done 
in two years only on one condition, that is, that some one man who is in 
sympathy with this plan, and who will make it for those two years his 
business, shall be given charge and be paid to do the work. We are 
behind ; to catch up we must put on more pressure for the time being. 
Once we have caught up, the pressure may be eased, though it would be 
better to keep it up as long as possible. If we try to depend on charity for 
our coaching, we shall only repeat the experiences of the past twelve years. 
A man cannot handle the, football situation at Harvard as it is at the pre- 
sent day, by putting his mind on it simply during the playing season. 
Such a plan is impossible. If we follow it, we shall have to be content 
in the future with second rank. If a man can be secured to carry on the 
work for two years, it seems probable that at the end of that time it 
will be possible to inaugurate a field coach and to throw on the captain 
and the players more of the responsibility of the season. It is certain 
too, that by that time our Freshman teams would be receiving the atten- 
tion which they should receive, but which it is at present impossible to 
give them. And finally, it is certain that meanwhile our teams would be 
going on to the field better and better coached and trained. 

The securing of a man to do this especial work involves the principle 
of paid coaches. I believe in paid coaches, for I believe that in that way 
and in that way alone can we put our athletics on a basis which will com- 
mand our self-respect. Our rowing is now on that basis, and for the 
first time in the recent history of our rowing we are turning out con- 
sistently good crews. We have in Mr. Wray a good, clean-minded, clear- 
headed coach, fitted in every way to hold rowing at Harvard up to 
Harvard standards of sportsmanship, and fitted also to keep our crews 
up to date from the standpoint of technique. For five consecutive years 
Dr. Nichols directed our baseball policy, and we won every year; lately 
he has not been able to give so much time to coaching, and we have 
fallen off again. For four consecutive years our hockey team has been 
undefeated because two men have directed the policy during those years. 
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It is the same story in debating — and so it goes. We have tried the 
charity method on football for 15 years and it has failed. The work is 
too comprehensive to enable a coach to neglect it except during the actual 
playing season, and yet do it as it should be done. A man must, for two 
years at any rate, give his entire time to it. Such a man cannot be 
secured gratis, I think. The natural conclusion, then, is to pay him. We 
have paid assistant coaches, so that they might give time; we have tried 
in various ways to beat around the bush;—we have failed. It is time 
now to face the issue in a clear-cut fashion. Are we to have paid heads 
to supervise our major sports or are we going to depend again on charity 
and be wiped off the field every time we compete? I, for one, am tired 
of seeing Harvard teams defeated, time after time, simply because they 
have not the same advantage and benefits in the ways of training and 
coaching as their competitors. If we are to compete we should compete 
on even terms. We have three or four choices: First, to give up the 
idea of paid supervision for our major sports, and see blunders of all 
kinds made continually and constant defeat ; second, to pay men to super- 
vise the work and see our self-respect increased, our athletics run ration- 
ally, and our teams go on to the field with some kind of a show; third, 
to agree with our competitors that no one shall pay or engage any one to 
supervise the sports; and fourth, to give up the sports. If football, or 
the other sports, is too much of a business, reduce it to whatever propor- 
tion seems advisable, and then administrate that proportion in a sane 
manner. 

Summing up what I have said, then, Harvard football will never be 
placed on a sound footing so long as it is dependent upon the spasmodic 
efforts of the few men who can be secured from year to year to give their 
efforts during the football season. We need a man permanently at the 
head of the whole scheme, who shall make it his business to oversee the 
work and shall be assisted by the men who to-day are trying to prescribe 
and execute all at once. Let us face the issue—a paid coach of the 
right type and self-respect, or charity coaching and a loss of self-respect.’ 


W. T. Reid, Jr., ’01. 


1 T should like to add one more thought on what to me is one of the great needs in 
our athletic policy : that is, that whenever Harvard has dealings with another college, 
the purport of those dealings be given to the press at the time. Such a plan would 
save us from gross, and in many cases malicious misrepresentations of the kind that 
were circulated regarding the choice of officials for the Harvard-Yale game. Har- 
vard’s position in such conferences should be stated at once to prevent misunderstand- 


ing and ill feeling. — W. T. R., Jr. 








How to improve Football. 


HOW TO IMPROVE FOOTBALL. 


The season of 1906 marked a great change in the game of football. 
The Rules Committee succeeded in bringing about a game which proved, 
this year at least, less dangerous and brutal and with a minimum of un- 
fair play. Of the new rules that establishing a neutral zone between the 
linemen is the most beneficial, and to this change is due the improvement 
in line play and the eradication of unfair play. The onside kick is also 
a move in the right direction, as it keeps the defensive half-backs out of 
the scrimmage, and by thus weakening the defense gives more chance 
for end runs and open play. The change from five to ten yards to be 
gained in three downs was a failure, because no team could consistently 
hope to retain possession of the ball by rushing against an equally 
matched team, the ten yards being too great a distance to be covered 
in three downs. The other great change, the forward pass, although in- 
teresting in its way, it must be admitted, was a failure from a football 
standpoint. Such a play is against all theory of the game, and is really 
substituting something else to take the place of a regular football play. 
It would be almost as well to toss up a coin to see if the offense should 
gain 30 yards or should lose the ball. 

As a whole this year’s game did not fit. Not being able to rush the 
ball, which is the real game of football, forward passing and onside kick- 
ing were resorted to, and games between teams of equal strength were 
won or lost by forward passing, onside kicking or fumbling. Without the 
forward pass and onside kick this year the game would not have been 
worth playing ; with forward passing the game is not football. Although 
it saved the day this year it should be done away with, if possible, and 
rules requiring an open rushing game substituted in its stead. 

The forward pass, besides being contrary to all theory of football, is a 
most dangerous play, and when possibilities of defense to it are worked 
out it will develop into an extremely rough play. It is artificial in that 
the ball may be passed forward only to certain players. Both sides being 
‘“‘on side” there is nothing to prevent dives at the special players on the 
offense who may receive the ball to put them out of the play, nor dives at the 
player on the defense who is trying to intercept the ball. Further, a player 
of either side, catching the ball, may be bowled over. All his senses are 
concentrated on the ball, he is defenseless, and the rules invite a fierce 
dive at him to make him muff, or miss it. If a player of the offense 
about to catch a forward pass can be knocked down, so much the better, 
as, having missed it, the ball will be brought back to its starting-place 
and given to the defense. The rule is about as vicious as one would be 
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allowing a back about to catch a punt to be bowled over. What is wanted 
is a rushing game with open play, more passing from player to player, 
especially when the man with the ball is to be tackled. 

There is one feature which is not right. Ask any player what it is in 
football which he most dreads; what slows down the play and prevents 
the side having the ball from trying dashing plays, in the hope of long 
runs; why long passes are not resorted to, and why the ball is not passed 
from player to player as the player with the ball is tackled. He would 
say that it is the fear of losing the ball bya fumble. It seems to me then, 
if we can eliminate this fear of fumbling and of losing the ball by risky 
play, we shall encourage open play and increase the good, spectacular 
play of rushing with the ball, which is the fundamental play in Rugby 
Football. The single word “fumbling” is the bugbear of football, and 
has always been since the American game began. If it were not for the 
fear of fumbling, it goes without saying that more passes, long and short, 
would be tried ; players about to be tackled would pass the ball to another 
runner, thereby advancing the ball further. Why not do away with the 
extreme penalty of a fumble, that is, the loss of the ball, and substitute 
therefor the penalty or rule that, in case of a fumble and recovery of the 
ball by the opponent, the ball shall be down in the place where the ball 
was fumbled? The possession of the ball is worth from 40 to 60 yards, 
and the loss of such by a fumble is the severest penalty to which any 
team may be made subject, and is out of all proportion with the misplay, 
as the hard work of an entire team for a whole game may be lost by one 
man’s fumble. 

The English game abounds with open runs and many passes, for the 
reason that a fumble is not fatal and simply means a “down” and an- 
other scrimmage. From this scrimmage either side may get possession 
of the ball for another rush. In short they do not have possession of the 
ball for a series of downs as we do. If they have a down they first 
struggle for possession of the ball and then pass and rush it. Once hav- 
ing possession from a scrimmage, it is easy to see that they take chances 
and pass the ball to another runner rather than be tackled. The English 
game encourages great individual skill, while the American game unfor- 
tunately has tended altogether to become a machine-team game. The 
ideal game would be one having the best features of both, requiring as much 
individual skill as the English game and also the team work and con- 
tinuity of play in a well planned series which we are used to. A funda- 
mental idea in America is the continuous possession of the ball by one 
side as long as that side by its skill can advance it the required distance 
in a limited number of tries. We must not depart from this. We enjoy 
a series of plays intelligently executed. Our strategy is something that 
the English game does not have. 
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Having done away with the objection to attempting open play by elim- 
inating the extreme penalty for fumbling, we should build up the new 
game by two fundamental changes. Instead of the forward pass over 
the line we should allow as many passes forward, back, or sideways as 
desired, if the ball does not go ahead of the line of scrimmage. This is 
for the purpose of having the eventual runner secure a good start, and 
would require some very pretty play in passing from player to player to 
get an opening for a rush. We should have the same ruling for an inter- 
cepted pass as for a fumble. It would amount to this, that the defense 
would have to stop the progress of the ball to have it declared down, 
either by obtaining possession of it or by holding the rusher who has pos- 
session of it. 

The second change has to do with the distance to be gained in a cer- 
tain number of downs. From experience, with the added advantage of 
being able to pass in any direction behind the line of scrimmage, I should 
say that three downs for ten yards, as was the rule this year, would be con- 
sistent, but a change from this is advisable. The three-downs-for-five-yards 
game deteriorated into a game of short sure gains without any attempt to 
try long runs. Allowing three downs for ten yards will result in the same 
tendency. <A team will be slow to waste one down in a risky open play, for 
it may mean the loss of the ball in the next two downs. The vital change 
is to require a team to make a toushdown in ten downs, irrespective of the 
number of yards gained at each rush. This would put a premium on open 
play or really ordinary attempts at long runs, and the chances are that in 
ten tries several fairly long runs would be made. It would open up the 
game where the piecemeal three downs for ten yards cramps the game. 

It is easy to see how these rules help each other. Requiring a touch- 
down or nothing and giving ten tries for it necessitates long gains and an 
open style of play. The rule allowing all sorts of passing behind the line 
gives ample opportunity for the plays to get well started, and the taking 
away of the bugbear, “fumbling,” encourages all sorts of passing, and 
on every tackle there ought to be a pass to some other rusher, resulting in 
all probability in further rushing. The goal line must be crossed in ten 
tries. Needless to say long runs will be attempted. A failure to gain 
once or twice would not be discouraging and one or two long runs must 
result from the ten tries. The quarter-back would have an opportunity to 
play a broader game, instead of trying continuously to hammer out five 
or ten yards in three downs. It can be said confidently that while the 
game requires the three downs for ten yards’ gain, and penalizes fumb- 
ling as heavily as at present, it will be a slow cramped game with no long 
runs confidently attempted ; but on the other hand, if the game requires 
a touchdown in ten tries, the play will be open, brilliant, lively, with 
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more scoring by both teams, and this will be true especially if the danger 
in fumbling is eliminated and if freedom of passing behind the line of 
scrimmage is allowed. With onside kicking there will be enough kicking 
in the game. Every ten rushes there must be either a try for goal or a 
punt unless a touchdown is made on the tenth down. 

All the changes simplify the game. They do away with the chalk-lines, 
linemen with their measuring-rods, delays in order to measure third 
downs, disputes over possession of the ball when two players on opposite 
sides are hugging it, the ridiculous technicalities of the forward pass, 
whether it crossed the line so many feet from centre or whether the right 
man caught it; they put the American game back where it originally was 
without the loss of any essentially American characteristic. 

A few other of the old rules that do not fit are the penalties for holding 
and offside play. These are now much too severe and are not of the right 
sort. It is discouraging for a team to be penalized by a large distance 
penalty for the fault of one man. Half the offside play furthermore is 
the result of over-anxiety and has no real effect on the play. For offside 
play, if by the defense, the offense should have the option of taking a 
penalty or not. They will not take it after a fair gain by the play. If 
taken, the offending player should be taken out of the game for a certain 
number of rushes, and the play should be played over again from its orig- 
inal place. Holding should have a similar penalty, only more severe. If 
a player of the offense is offside, or holds, and the defense elects to take 
the penalty, which of course it would, the offending player should be re- 
moved for a certain number of rushes, but more for holding than for off- 
side play. Offside play by the defense might be penalized by giving an 
extra rush to the offense, and if by the offense by taking away one rush. 

The shape of the ball with the new game should be round and not 
elongated as now. With onside kicking a round ball is necessary in order 
that the players may judge the bound. A round ball can be handled, 
passed, and kicked more accurately than the ball now used. This change 
has already been proposed and will probably be made. 

The changes suggested in this article are simply outlined, no attempt 
having been made to show what the final rules should be, but with these 
changes we would have all the best points of the English and American 
games combined, and it should result in the best possible game of foot- 


ball. 
Arthur M. Beale, ’97. 
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The revised registration statistics of the University, as 


Revised : ° ‘ 
Registration given in the catalogue for the current academic year, are as 
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Last spring the graduate members of the Pierian Sodality appointed 

a committee to arrange for the celebration of the Centennial of the Society 
in 1908. Under the auspices of this committee a meeting of all alumni 
interested in the advancement of music at Harvard was held 

Agtorien® on Commencement Day, to consider, in connection with the 
partmentof celebration of the centennial, a broader movement for in- 
Dental creased concentration and efficiency of the various musical 
organizations at Harvard — more especially for the federation 
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of all members, graduate and undergraduate, of all the musical societies 
in a union to support the Department of Music and aid in its advance- 
ment, and also for the erection of a building for the use of the Depart- 
ment of Music and all the musical societies. The chief results of this 
meeting were the formation of an association known as the Musical Union 
of Harvard University, and the appointment of a building committee 
to have charge of the proposed new building. The main features of 
the proposed, building, carefully worked out by architects and recently 
approved by the Department, are as follows: A hall (capable of seating 
500) for chamber concerts, lectures, concerts by the Pierian Sodality, 
Glee Club, and other College societies, organ recitals and organ practice ; 
a smaller hall (to seat 250) for rehearsals, lectures, ete.; a large room 
for the musical library ; seven smaller rooms for class-work and the use 
of the musical societies for rehearsals; and two rooms for the use of 
professors in the Department. It is proposed to make the new building 
a memorial to the late Professor J. K. Paine, who established the Depart- 
ment of Music in the University. A site, desirable at once because of 
its accessibility and the probability of its being always reasonably quiet, 
has been selected on Holmes Field by President Eliot. 

The approximate cost of the building as planned will be $100,000, and 
a maintenance fund of $50,000 more will be required to provide an an- 
nual income for light, heat, care, and repairs. In order that the building 
may be ready in time for dedication on the 100th anniversary of the 
Pierian Sodality, which occurs in 1908, work should be begun this 
spring, and a subscription committee has been actively engaged in the 
collection of funds for this purpose during the past two months. Prof. 
Spalding has recently made a two weeks’ trip through the larger cities 
of the Middle West for the purpose of arousing interest in this project ; 
as a result of his efforts the Harvard clubs in each city have undertaken 
to raise subscriptions. An article, by E. B. Hill, 94, setting forth more 
fully the needs, uses, and purposes of the new building, is printed else- 
where in this Magazine. 

The final drawings for the new building for the Dental School have 
been made by the architects, Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge. The build- 
ing will be erected on the corner of Longwood Ave. and Wigglesworth 
St., Boston, on a site purchased by the Corporation two years ago for 
$36,000, adjacent to the new Medical School. The plans for the interior 
of the building include a museum, general offices, a library, and large 
amphitheatre on the ground floor; an operating-room, to accommodate 
about 50 chairs, and several small lecture-rooms on the second floor ; 
and extensive mechanical laboratories on the top floor. Of the $500,000, 
estimated as necessary to complete, equip, and adequately endow this new 
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building, about $60,000 is at present available, but the interest of the 
alumni is so manifest that there are strong hopes that enough money 
may be secured to make it possible to lay the foundations before long. 
A novel appeal to the 500 living alumni of the School in behalf of the 
new building was made last spring. A circular letter was sent to each 
alumnus asking him to contribute to the building and endowment fund 
the gross proceeds of one day’s work in each year. Up to January 1, 
1907, over 100 such agreements, amounting to $2107 for the year 1906, 
had been received by the subscription committee. 


The following gifts to the University have recently been received by the 
Corporation : 

The sum of $50,000, received through Mr. Charles C. Jackson, Treasurer 
of the John Homans Memorial Fund to establish the John Homans Pro- 
fessorship in Surgery ; also an additional sum for the erection of a tablet 
Gifts tothe 2 one of the Medical School buildings in Dr. Homans’s 
University. memory. — The sum of $10,000 from Mr. Jacob H. Schiff 
for additions to the collections of the Semitic Museum.— The sum of 
$1200 from the Harvard Medical Alumni Association to be applied to 
raise the salary of one or more of the younger instructors in the Medical 
School for 1906-07 ; and the sum of $2430 from the same source, to be 
held as the nucleus for a permanent fund, the income of which is to 
be applied for a similar purpose in the future. — The sum of $2000 by 
bequest of the late E. A. W. Harlow, ’41, “ for assisting poor young men 
of excellent moral character in the academic department.” — The sum of 
$185 from the National Municipal League for the purchase of books to 
aid in conducting the course in Municipal Government at the University. 
-— At a meeting, Dec. 10, 1906, the Corporation established four scholar- 
ships, two with an income of $200 each, and two with an income of $150 
each, from the income of the Edward Erwin Coolidge Fund, given in 
memory of Edward Erwin Coolidge, 1901, of Natick, Mass. These schol- 
arships are to be administered as loans, and will become due five years 
after the incumbent’s connection with Harvard as a student. In the 
assignment of these scholarships weight will be given to the candidates’ 
health and vigor, especially as shown by proficiency in outdoor sports, as 
well as to his mental and moral qualities; and preference will be given 
to the descendants of John Coolidge, who settled in Watertown about 
1630, and to residents of Natick, Mass. — Among several recent valuable 
gifts to the College Library may be mentioned the diploma given to 
Washington Irving as a Doctor of Laws at the Commencent of 1832, 
and signed by Josiah Quincy as President, from Mr. Marshall C. Lefferts 
of New York; a large collection of documentary material relating to the 
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Duma, from the Russian Government through Hon. George von L. Meyer, 
79, United States Ambassador ; a copy of the famous Kelmscott Chaucer, 
a folio of 554 pages, copiously illustrated from drawings by Burne-Jones, 
printed under the direction of the late William Morris, and decorated 
from his designs, from Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the well-known dramatist. 


The present financial situation of the University is peculiar, and though 
perhaps not alarming, is far from satisfactory. Despite the fact that 
Harvard has received upwards of $5,000,000 in gifts during the past few 
years, the Treasurer’s report for the past year shows in gniversity 
the combined account of the University, College, Lawrence Finances. 
Scientific School, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and Library, 
a total deficit of $59,296.31, the largest in the history of the University. 
In paying off this deficit, the sum of $32,005.06 has been taken from 
the so-called Insurance and Guaranty Fund (a fund chiefly accumulated 
from gains in investments of the property of the University), which has 
been thereby wiped out; the remaining $27,291.25 has been supplied from 
the Henry L. Pierce bequest. As this last sum, however, is less than the 
net accrued income of this bequest, since it was first received by the Uni- 
versity, the principal of the named funds of the University has not been 
diminished this year. The causes of this deficit, which at first sight 
might seem almost inexplicable in view of the large gifts recently received 
by Harvard, become plainly evident on closer examination. In the first 
place the gifts recently received are nearly all for special purposes, — 
e.g., the fund received for building the new Medical School. They have 
not increased the unrestricted funds at the disposal of the University ; 
nay, more, in one case — that of the Teachers’ Endowment Fund— they 
have actually diminished them ; for as a result of the increase of salaries 
caused by the receipt of that fund, every new appointment of an instructor 
or professor in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences costs more than was 
hitherto the case. Secondly, the increased size of the University plant, 
and the responsibilities which it entails (as, for instance, a contribution 
of about $10,000 to the paving of Cambridge St. and Broadway, from 
Quincy St. around to Phillips Brooks House), are a continually increasing 
drain on the University’s resources, which there are no correspondingly 
increasing assets to balance, and the situation here is made worse by 
the general increase in the cost of living that has been visible on all sides 
in the last five years. Lastly, there has been, of course, a very consider- 
able expansion of the teaching force in the University during the past 
few years, though it cannot be too strongly emphasized that this expan- 
sion has been not so much in the direction of increasing the number of 
courses on unusual and out-of-the-way subjects — “ frills,” as they are 
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sometimes called —as in the much more needful direction of increasing 
the number of assistants and younger instructors in order to render the 
work of the large courses (like History la, English A, or Economics 1) 
more effective, and to improve and make closer the relations of teacher 
and undergraduate. Any attempt on the part of the Corporation to 
economize by reducing the number of assistants and instructors on annual 
appointments would threaten seriously to cripple the efficiency of the 
teaching here. 

Several items which promise to make the deficit for the present year far 
less considerable at least than that of last, if not entirely to eliminate it, 
remain to be mentioned, though the Corporation’s attitude is, to say the 
least, not cheerful. In the first place, the new system of tuition fees, by 
which an extra charge is made for every course and half-course taken in 
excess of the regular requirement, promises to yield a revenue of about 
$20,000; the number of students in the departments of the University 
affected by the deficit, moreover, is larger by 70 than it was last year. 
Secondly, the increase of the amount receivable this year from the rent of 
College rooms over last year is nearly $7000. Lastly, as the places left 
vacant by the deaths of Professor Pierce, Dean Shaler, and Professor 
Paine have not been filled, and apparently are not to be filled in the near 
future, the Corporation will thus save the major part of their salaries. 
The question as to when the McKay bequest will begin to be available is 
at present apparently unanswerable, as it depends upon the disposition of 
several mining properties, but the nearest possible date is 1909. Against 
these assets and savings there are doubtless several new items of 
expense to be set, but whatever happens, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
no further curtailment of instruction at Harvard will be made, and that 
such increase as is necessary to the maintenance of her primacy will be 
possible from time to time. The University can better afford to do with- 
out an adequate plant, desirable and even necessary as that is, than an 
adequate teaching staff ; moreover, expansions of the latter will probably 
come nearer paying for themselves than expansions of the former. 


The second year of the German exchange has been, from the Harvard 
point of view at least, an even more notable success than the first; Pro- 
fessor Kiihnemann’s recent departure has been the cause of universal 
—_— regret. Not only were his courses of thrilling interest to 
Kiihnemann. those who were fortunate enough to attend them; he en- 
tered heartily and enthusiastically into every phase of Harvard life, and 
won for himself universal respect, admiration, and love. It is appar- 
ently an era of international educational exchanges; the example which 
has been set by Harvard has already been imitated once, and promises to 
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be imitated again; but it is doubtful if any other foreign professor will 
visit this country who will be more cordially welcomed, or will leave more 
golden memories behind him than Professor Kihnemann. 


Pursuant to a recent vote of the Faculty of the Harvard Medical School 
a course of free public lectures, on Saturday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons, has just been inaugurated at the new Medical School buildings, 
and will continue till the middle of May. These lectures, pypio courses 
given by eminent physicians and surgeons, are designed t 
inform those who attend them concerning the fundamental Ifirmary. 
principles of public and private health, and to indicate the simplest and 
most important remedies for and precautions against disease. A few of 
the titles of the lectures are significant — “ How the Common Infectious 
Diseases are spread,” ‘“ Public and Individual Water Supplies,” “ Under 
what Circumstances should you send for the Doctor?” “ Eyesight and 
School Life,” etc., etc. Among the many efforts recently made to render 
Harvard an instrument of effective and generous public service, none has 
been more wisely conceived, or more happily carried into effect than this. 

Gratifying indications of the steadily increasing usefulness of the Still- 
man Infirmary for members of the University are continually forthcom- 
ing. During the academic year 1905-06 the total number of cases admit- 
ted for treatment was 432, a large increase over preceding years. The 
new contagious ward, opened last year, for the isolation of suspicious 
cases, has proved its usefulness as an efficient means of preventing the 
spread of contagion, though this year only two men have been treated 
there. An interesting feature of the past year at the Infirmary was the 
great increase in the number of men admitted to the general ward rather 
than to private rooms. Since the Infirmary was founded the total number 
of cases annually treated there has more than doubled, but as the number 
of cases treated in the private rooms has remained nearly constant, this 
increase is practically entirely caused by the larger resort to the general 
ward. This is probably largely due to the greater number of poor stu- 
dents who have lately gone to the Infirmary for treatment since the es- 
tablishment of the present system of a fixed annual assessment of $4 on 
every student in the University for the support of the Infirmary, in return 
for which he is entitled to two weeks’ free nursing in case he falls ill. 


A complete plan for an alliance of Andover Theological Seminary with 
Harvard University has been drawn up by the trustees of the Seminary 
after consultation with President Eliot. For several years proposed alli- 
it has been deemed advisable for the Seminary to remove S2¢? with 


from its present situation in Andover to Cambridge and to Seminary. 
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arrange a suitable connection with Harvard University. No decisive ac- 
tion has yet been taken by the trustees of the Seminary, and it seems 
likely that such action will be long deferred, as the opinions of the alumni 
of the Seminary are being extensively sought, and are far from unani- 
mous. Harvard can of course make no further move in the matter, until 
the authorities of the Seminary have reached a final decision. The terms 
of the plan now under consideration are briefly as follows : 

The organization of Andover Theological Seminary shall be maintained 
without change, all its trusts being executed as at present. The Semi- 
nary shall have a new building near the Harvard Divinity School, to be 
called “* Andover Hall.” The Andover faculty shall be designated by the 
title, “ Andover Professors in Harvard University ;” but this title shall 
not carry any stipend from the University, nor give a seat in any Uni- 
versity faculty. The professors in the Harvard Divinity School and the 
professors in Andover Theological Seminary, with the President of the 
University, shall constitute a “Council for Theology,” with advisory pow- 
ers only, its function being to suggest, plan, and codrdinate courses for 
theological instruction. Courses given by the University professors shall, 
if approved for that purpose by the faculty of the Seminary, be accepted 
for the Andover degree of B.D., and courses given by the Andover pro- 
fessors will, if approved by the Harvard faculty of divinity, be accepted 
for the Harvard degree of B.D. 


The recent reorganization of the Alumni Association has already borne 
fruit in the report of a committee of the Association’s Board of Directors, 
Alumni Asso. favoring the establishment of a permanent headquarters of 
ciation plans. the alumni of the University in Boston. The project, which 
will unquestionably be realized within the next few months, contemplates 
the establishment at 50 State St., Boston, in the building at present used 
by the Corporation, of a general bureau of information pertaining to the 
University, which shall be at the service of graduates and other persons 
interested in Harvard, and desirous of knowing about any of her schools, 
departments, or individual members. All publications, documents, data, 
statistics, and announcements of the activities of the University will be 
kept on file at this new office. The general secretary in charge of it 
will in future undertake the publication of the Quinquennial Catalogue, 
a work hitherto done by the University, and it is probable that the 
Harvard Bulletin, hitherto published by the Athletic Association of Har- 
vard Graduates, will, with the consent of that organization, be taken over 
by the Alumni Association and made its official organ. The general sec- 
retary of the Alumni Association will be editor-in-chief of the paper, the 
present editor, however, continuing as managing editor. Mr. E. H. Wells, 
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97, assistant dean of Harvard College, has been made general secretary 
of the Alumni Association, and will take charge of the new bureau. He 
will of course be unable to keep on with his work at Cambridge as assist- 
ant dean, but he will continue in his capacity as secretary for appoint- 
ments, and will doubtless conduct this work as a part of his new duties as 
secretary of the alumni. e 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Alumni Association 
held Jan. 9, a slight change in the method of nominating Overseers was 
made. In future the committee will not propose as candidate for election 
any person whose six-year term as Overseer shall have expired within the 
year preceding such election. Hitherto it has been the usual practice to 
reélect every Overseer after the expiration of his first term for another six 
years, as a matter of course, without regard to the regularity of his attend- 
ance, or his interest and ability in office. It is hoped that this new 
arrangement, by insisting on a year’s interval between expiration of office 
and candidacy for reélection, will remedy this evil, and afford an oppor- 
tunity, in case a man has been negligent, for replacing him at the end of 
six years, by some one else. 


Several important engineering and architectural enterprises, soon to be 
undertaken, or else already under way in Boston and in Cambridge, pro- 
mise greatly to increase the facilities of life at the University and much 
to enhance the beauty of its surroundings. Chief among yaprovements 
these should be mentioned the Charles River Dam. Work College bulk. 
on this was begun in March, 1905, and the original contract gs. 
calls for its completion before July 15, 1908: owing, however, to several 
additional dredging operations recently planned, this contract will doubt- 
less be extended. The dam is being built on the site of the Craigie Street 
(East Cambridge) Bridge ; its length will be 1300 feet, its width varying 
from 340 to 490 feet. It will consist of two granite walls backed by 
concrete, the space between the supporting piles being filled in with earth. 
Its height will be 11 feet above mean high-water level and 13 feet above 
full-basin level. Arrangements have been made to have the embankment 
on the Boston side extend out a distance of 100 to 300 feet back of 
Charles St., Beacon St., and Bay State Road, so as to form, together 
with land already purchased by the Metropolitan Park Commissioner and 
the City of Cambridge, a continuous park system from the new dam up the 
river to Watertown. Needless to say the presence of a clear, clean stream, 
and the elimination of the unsightly mudbanks at present laid bare at every 
low tide will be an inestimable boon to Harvard. The oarsmen will 
profit most directly by the change, but the University as a whole will be 
profoundly gratified for an improvement which will make the walk to 
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Soldier’s Field a pleasure in the future instead of an eyesore as in the 
past. There is little doubt that as soon as the dam is completed, and 
perhaps before, the construction of a new and wider bridge over the river 
at Boylston St. will be begun. There has been a long-felt want of a 
better approach to Soldier’s Field from the Cambridge side than that 
afforded by the present drawbridge, which has, moreover, been several 
times condemned as unsafe by the Government inspectors, and as often 
patched up to meet requirements. But as the river is still a navigable 
waterway for barges that ply between the coal-yards in Boston Harbor 
and one or two wharves in Brighton, a stationary bridge over the chan- 
nel at Boylston St., if constructed now, would have to have a height of 
at least 25 feet in order to satisfy Government requirements. The prob- 
abilities are, therefore, that the construction of the bridge will be postponed 
until the authorities gain control of the Brighton wharves and it is pos- 
sible to build a much lower bridge. Lastly, the speed and ease of com- 
munication between Cambridge and Boston will be vastly improved when 
the new subway, which will go underground at Harvard Square, emerge 
at the new Cambridge bridge, and probably tunnel under Beacon Hill, is 
completed. It is expected that it will be possible to make the trip from 
Harvard Square to Park St. in less than ten minutes. 

Rapid progress has been made on the new Weld Boathouse which 
should be ready for occupancy in early April. Its dimensions are 158 
feet long by 78 feet wide; it will cost about $100,000. An office, drying- 
room, and boat-room which will accommodate 30 eight-oar shells, numer- 
ous small boats, and rowing-machines, a repair-shop and work-room 
will occupy the first floor. The second floor will be chiefly given up to 
locker, bath, toilet, and rubbing rooms, and a spacious club-room with 
terra-cotta fireplaces at each end. The construction of this boathouse 
is made possible by the kindness of the family of George W. Weld, ’60, 
the donor of the original Weld Boathouse, who had intended for a long 
time to give a new and better building, but who died last year before his 
plan could be realized. 

University 19, formerly used for recitations, has been remodeled, and 
made into an office for the Secretary of the Faculty and his assistants. 
The room made vacant in University 5 will afford much needed addition 
to the offices of President Eliot, and the Secretary of the Corporation. 


The football season of 1906, though it did not produce a winning 
Harvard team, was on the other hand most valuable in testing and demon- 
The past Foot- strating the superiority of the reformed game; and if the 
ball Season. = joint committee of the Corporation and Overseers finally 
Athletics. decides to recommend the continuance of football as an 
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intercollegiate sport at Harvard, Captain Foster, Coach Reid, and their 
associates can justly feel that they have contributed much to bring about 
this result. There can be no question that the game has been vastly 
improved. The final contests clearly showed the possibilities of the for- 
ward pass, which earlier in the season was not much tested; nay, more, 
they made it evident that the team which can play the open game, which 
all the reformers aimed to bring about, will in future be successful nine 
times out of ten. The evils of brutality and unfair play have been much 
reduced, and though it may be possible to do still more in the line of re- 
form, the Rules Committee of last year is certainly deserving of the 
highest praise for what it has already brought about. 
It may not be amiss to point out that the relations of Harvard and Yale 
are not nearly as strained as some of the newspapers, in the week previous 
to the Harvard-Yale game, endeavored to make out. Several very unfor- 
tunate remarks by individuals on both sides were tortured and exaggerated 
into reports of an athletic “ break ” between the two universities ; and false- 
hoods without number were told about the so-called ‘“ Springfield Con- 
ference” concerning the officials on Nov. 19-20, to which the present 
writer went as one of the Harvard representatives. As a matter of fact, 
a better spirit prevailed in the game at New Haven than has been wit- 
nessed at a Harvard-Yale contest for several years; the game was free 
from disagreeable incidents, and the attitude of the two “crowds” was 
one of friendly rivalry. If athletic relations between the two universi- 
ties are broken off, it will be due to the action of the joint committee of 
the Corporation and Overseers, and not to any ill feeling between the 
universities themselves. The regular two-year agreement with Yale for 
contests in the four major sports, which renews itself automatically for § 
successive two-year periods unless notice be sent to the contrary, has of 
necessity been suspended because of the athletic situation at Harvard. 
The extension, however, by the joint committee of the period after 
which no appointment for intercollegiate contests might be arranged, 
from Dee. 1, 1906, to July 1, 1907, has made possible a special agree- 
ment for the ordinary spring schedules of baseball, rowing, and track 
athletics during the coming season. 


































Walter Dana Swan, Instructor in Architecture, died on Jan. 3, in the 
36th year of his age. He had taught at Harvard since 1897. — Ata 
meeting of the Corporation, Nov. 26, 1906, the resignation of Edward F 
Henry Strobel, ’77, as Bemis Professor of International Law Miscellaneous E 
was received and accepted. In addition to his bachelor’s #4 Personal. 

degree, Professor Strobel received the degree of LL.B. in 1882, and of ‘ 
LL.D. in 1906, from the University. From 1885-90 he was Secretary , 
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of the United States Legation at Madrid ; from 1893-94, Third Assistant 
Secretary of State; in 1894 he was made Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Ecuador, and a little later to Chile. In 1897 he became Bemis Professor 
at Harvard, and in 1903 he was made General Adviser to the Government 
of Siam, and has since lived in Siam the greater part of the time. Dur- 
ing the past year he has been very seriously ill; he is rapidly recovering, 
however, and will return to Siam as soon as his health permits. In 
accepting his resignation, the Corporation passed a vote expressing their 
high appreciation of his services to the University. Prof. Strobel’s suc- 
cessor has not yet been appointed. The course on International Law 
(Government 4) is being given this year as a half-course (second half- 
year) by Prof. George C. Wilson of Brown University. —On Jan. 22, 
on the occasion of his last lecture to his undergraduate course in Philo- 
sophy (Philosophy D) Prof. William James was presented with a hand- 
some silver loving-cup, and a silver-topped inkstand from the members 
of the course. It is understood that Prof. James will not give any more 
regular lectures at Harvard, but he will continue to reside in Cambridge, 
and doubtless remain closely connected with the University. — Mrs. N.S. 
Shaler is preparing a life of the late Dean Shaler, s’62, to be published 
in the near future. She will be grateful for any letters, anecdotes, or 
reminiscences bearing on Mr. Shaler’s life. These should be sent to her 
home at 1775 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C.— The meeting for 
the announcement and award of academic distinctions at Harvard College 
during the past academic year was held in Sanders Theatre on Dec. 19. 
The Hon. Samuel W. McCall, member of Congress from Massachusetts, 
delivered the address. — President Eliot’s four essays on Washington, 
Franklin, Channing, and Emerson, written for different commemorative 
occasions, have recently been collected and published under the title, 
“Four American Leaders.’ — The Rt. Rev. C. H. Brent, D.D., Bishop 
of the Philippines, has been appointed William Belden Noble Lecturer 
for the Academic year 1907-08. — The resignations of Philippe Belknap 
Marcou, '76, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, and of Norman 
Greene Reoch, D.M.D., instructor in Orthodontia, have been accepted 
by the Corporation.— The David A. Wells prize of $500 for 1906- 
07, for the best thesis embodying the results of original investigation 
upon some subject in the field of Economics, has been awarded to George 
Randall Lewis, 02, Ph.D., Austin Teaching Fellow in Economics ; 
the subject of his thesis was “The History of the English Tin Mines.” 
—The Toppan Prize for 1906, the award of which was postponed 
until the present academic year, has been awarded to Stuart Daggett, 
03, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics, for a thesis on “Railroad Reor- 
ganization in the United States.” This prize of $150 is offered “ for 
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the best essay (of sufficient merit) on a subject in Political Science.” — 
Prof. Roland Thaxter has been chosen as successor to Prof. W. S. Farlow, 
who has recently withdrawn from the American editorship of the Annals 
of Botany. — The French Government has conferred on Prof. A. P. 
Andrew, of the Department of Economics, the honorary title of Officier 


d Académie. 


R. B. Merriman, 97. 





CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Nov. 1, 1906. 

Voted that a course fee of $10 be 
charged for Public Speaking Courses 
2, 3, or 4 when taken in addition to the 
maximum number of courses that may 
be taken for the general fee of $159. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
James H. Ropes for leave of absence for 
the second half of the academic year 
1907-08, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 

The resignation of Arthur Becket 
Lamb as Instructor in Chemistry was 
received and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Selina Cranch Bond, 
Assistant Emeritus at the Astronomical 
Observatory from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint William Joseph Pelo, 
Assistant in Education for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1906. 


Meeting of Nov. 12, 1906. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John S. Ames 
for his gift of $1000 to the Surgical 
Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Arthur W. 
Blake for her gift of $500 to be added 
to the principal of the F. B. Greenough 
Fund for Surgical Research. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their fourth quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1905-06 


on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of June 30, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ernest Blaney 
Dane for his gift of $500, the first instal- 
ment of a gift of $5000 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Emil C. 
Hammer for her gift of $500 for the fur- 
nishing of the common-room in Conant 
Hall. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mrs. M. Carey Lea, to be added to 
the income of the Joseph Lovering Fund 
for Physical Research for 1906-07, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$419.58 from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, being 
the payment for the month of October, 
1906, under the rules of the Foundation. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $100, 
to be used as the income of Scholarship 
Funds is used, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from “a friend,” to be used for the main- 
tenance of the Medical School, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Julian L. 
Coolidge for his gift of $100 toward the 
South End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Edward W. 
Grew for his gift of $25 toward the South 
End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
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and Fellows be sent to Mr. John F. 
Moors for his gift of $25 toward the 
South End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $50, 
for the purchase of books on Dutch his- 
tory for the John Lothrop Motley Collec- 
tion, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $24.91, received 
from Mr. Philip Cabot, to defray the 
expense of binding certain books given 
to the Philosophical Department Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
the promotion of original work in Dia- 
betes Mellitus, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver for the 
Division of Music. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
John Williams White for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1907-08 in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

The resignation of Francis Greenwood 
Peabody as Dean of the Faculty of Di- 
vinity was received and accepted to take 
effect Nov. 21, 1906. 

The resignation of James Lee Love 
as Secretary of the Lawrence Scientific 
School was received and accepted to take 
effect Nov. 12, 1906. 

The resignation of A. F. Lemberger 
as Proctor for 1906-07 was received and 
accepted. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Meteorology, to serve from 
September 1, 1906, — whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Abbott Lawrence Rotch, S.B., A.M., 
was elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, to serve 
from Nov. 21, 1906, — whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Wil- 
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liam Wallace Fenn, S.T.B., A.M., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this elec- 
tion to the Board of Overseers that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
Charles Morton Smith, M.D., in Sy- 
philis; Leo Augustine Rogers, D.M.D., 
Mechanical Dentistry; John Arthur 
Furbish, Mechanical Dentistry; Clinton 
Mayberry Pope, D.M.D., Mechanical 
Dentistry; Harry Austin Stone, D.M.D., 
Extracting and Anesthesia. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
Arthur Loeb Mayer, in Social Ethics; 
Frederick Lincoln Thompson, History; 
Arthur Irving Andrews, History; Henry 
Adams Bellows, English; Warren Bar- 
ton Blake, English; Alden Brooks, Eng- 
lish; Stanley Perkins Chase, English; 
Robert Wheaton Coues, English; Leon- 
ard Hatch, English; Lawrence Lewis, 
English; William Everett McNeill, 
English; Henry Robinson Shipherd, 
English; William Leavitt Stoddard, 
English. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Melville 
Boylston, a member of the Board of 
Examination Proctors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Dean Putnam Lock- 
wood, Proctor for the remainder of the 
current academic year. 

Voted to rescind the appointment of 
Chandler Rathfon Post as Assistant in 
Italian instead of his appointment as 
Instructor in English as voted Oct. 8, 
1906. 


Meeting of Nov. 26, 1906. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$51,554.01, through Mr. Charles C. 
Jackson, Treasurer of the John Homans 
Memorial Fund, — $50,000 thereof to 
establish the John Homans Professor- 
ship in Surgery and $1,554.01 for the 
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erection of a tablet in one of the Medical 
School Buildings in Dr. Homans’s 
memory, in accordance with the offer 
which was gratefully accepted at the 
meeting of April 30, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff for his generous gift of $10,000 
for additions to the collections of the 
Semitic Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received November 26, 
1906, toward the expenses at the Observ- 
atory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Assistant Pro- 
fessor A. C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$1500, — $1250 thereof to be used for a 
certain salary at the College Library, and 
$250 on account of his offer of $1000 for 
the purchase of French books for the 
College Library. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$2000, the bequest of Edwin A. W. Har- 
low “for assisting poor young men of 
excellent moral character in the aca- 
demic department.” 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $600, 
for a teaching fellowship in Histology 
and Embryology for 1906-07, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1200 from the Harvard Medical 
Alumni Association to be applied to 
raise the salary of one or more of the 
younger instructors in the Medical 
School for 1906-07, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, Arthur Tracy Cabot, and J. 
Templeman Coolidge, Jr., Trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1907. 

The resignation of Edward Henry 


Strobel as Bemis Professor of Inter- 
national Law was received and accepted 
to take effect Nov. 26, 1906. In accept- 
ing with regret Professor Strobel’s resig- 
nation, the Corporation desire to record 
their high regard for his services to the 
University, which they know to have 
been interrupted and now terminated 
only by a mission offering unique oppor- 
tunities of public usefulness. 

The resignation of Francis Parkman 
Denny as Assistant in Clinical Medicine 
was received and accepted to take effect 
Dec. 1, 1906. 

Voted to change the following titles: 
Herbert Joseph Spinden from Assistant 
in Anthropology to Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Anthropology; Francis Glea- 
son Fitzpatrick from Assistant in Fine 
Arts to Austin Teaching Fellow in Fine 
Arts; Arthur Merle Hurlin from As- 
sistant in Music to Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Music; Paul Whittier Carleton 
from Assistant in Chemistry to Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry; Harry 
Louis Frevert from Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Chemistry to Instructor in 
Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
James Edward Gould, in Astronomy; 
William Charles Brenke, in Astronomy; 
Larkin Douglass Watson, in Astronomy; 
Earl Foote Adams, in Astronomy; For- 
rest Ford Harbour, in Astronomy; Henry 
Maurice Sheffer, in Philosophy. 


Meeting of Dec. 6, 1906. 

The President reported that he had 
received through Professor Munro an 
offer from the National Municipal League 
to apply the sum of $185 to the purchase 
of books to aid in conducting the course 
in Municipal Government given in 
Harvard University, and it was Voted 
that the offer be accepted, and that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows be 
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sent to the National Municipal League 
for this welcome addition to the Uni- 
versity’s equipment. 

Voted to appoint Edmond Jean Eggli, 
Fellow of the Cercle Frangais de l’Uni- 
versité Harvard for one year from Sept. 
1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Rehder, As- 
sistant in the Arnold Arboretum from 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Francis Winslow Pal- 
frey, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Medi- 
cine from Dec. 1, 1906, for the remainder 
of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, M.D., Assistant in Materia 
Medica for one year from Sept. 1, 1906. 


Meeting of Dec. 10, 1906. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $2430 from the Harvard Medical 
Alumni Association to be held as the 
nucleus of a permanent fund the income 
of which is to be applied to raise the sal- 
ary of one or more of the younger in- 
structors in the Medical School, or other- 
wise, in accordance with the wishes of 
the Association. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$419.58 from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, being 
the payment for the month of November, 
1906, under the rules of the Foundation. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$454.92, through Mr. Gardiner M. Lane, 
the balance of the gift for the establish- 
ment of the Charles Eliot Norton Fund 
for the purchase of books for the Library, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $255, received 
from Mr. Augustus Hemenway, for a 
case at the Peabody Museum, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $250, received 
from Mr. Frederick P. Fish, toward the 
addition to Gore Hall, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 
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Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, the sec- 
ond payment on account of his offer of 
$50 a year for five years for the purchase 
of books on China, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25, 
the first instalment of an offer for five 
years of the same amount, for the pur- 
chase of linguistic materials and general 
ethnological works from the Oceanic 
area for the College Library, be grate- 
fully accepted in accordance with the 
terms of the letter of gift. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
providing additional service at the Col- 
lege Library. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$10, the fourth annual payment under 
the provisions of Clause Forty of the will 
of Jerome Wheelock as amended by Sec- 
tion Seventeen of the modifications and 
amendments thereof. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Resi- 
dent Executive Board, at their meeting 
of Nov. 21, 1906, that in the case of stu- 
dents in residence for only a part of the 
academic year, the Bursar be instructed 
to make a deduction from fees for addi- 
tional courses proportionate to the regu- 
lar deduction from the fee of $150. ‘That 
Freshmen be charged at the rate of $20 
a course, in addition to the general tui- 
tion fee of $150 for each course or half- 
course taken in addition to the amount 
of work prescribed in each individual 
case. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Resi- 
dent Executive Board, at their meeting 
of Nov. 30, 1906, that the fee for a labo- 
ratory course “ primarily for Graduates” 
or “for Undergraduates and Graduates,” 
or for a Course for Research, shall be 
computed at the rate of $45 for a full 
course and $25 for a half-course for as 
many courses as shall represent the 
amount of time devoted to the subject by 
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the student. In estimating this time it 
shall be assumed that all of the student’s 
working time not devoted to other spe- 
cified and accepted courses or occupa- 
tions is given to this course. 

That rooms in Hollis, Stoughton, and 
Holworthy be assigned for the year 1907 
-08 in the same manner as authorized 
for the current year by vote of the Cor- 
poration, Dec. 27, 1905. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
Herbert Weir Smyth for leave of absence 
for the academic year 1907-08 in ac- 
cordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted that Professor E. C. Moore have 
leave of absence for ine second half of 
the current academic year. 

The election of William R. Thayer 
and James J. Storrow as members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Harvard Union, 
to fill vacancies, having been duly certi- 
fied to this Board, it was Voted to con- 
firm said election. 

Voted that the name of Timothy Crow- 
ley, for two years (1903-05) a member 
of the Class of 1907, absent from Col- 
lege during the year 1905-06 with the 
intention of returning for the academic 
year 1906-07, who died Sept. 1, 1906, be 
included in the list of scholars of Group 
1 in the University Catalogue. 


Meeting of Dec. 17, 1906. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
“from a friend ” to be added to the cur- 
rent income of the Peabody Museum, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Edwin Stanton Mullins, the 
fourth of a series of five annual gifts for 
the purchase of books on folk-lore, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint Charles Henry Brent, 
D.D., Lecturer on the William Belden 
Noble Foundation for the academic year 
1907-08. 
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Voted to appoint Edward DeTurck 
Bechtel, Assistant in Economics for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1906. 


Meeting of Dec. 31, 1906. 

The President presented a letter re- 
ceived by Professor Francke from the 
Ministry of the Royal House of Saxony 
stating that His Majesty the King of 
Saxony had presented to the Germanic 
Museum of Harvard University a cast 
of the pulpit of the church of Wechsel- 
burg, belonging to the thirteenth century, 
and reported that the cast had been re- 
ceived and installed: Whereupon it was 
Voted that the Ministry of the Royal 
House of Saxony be requested to convey 
to His Majesty the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows for this munificent ad- 
dition to the collections of the Germanic 
Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ernest Blaney 
Dane for his generous gift of $4500, 
the balance of his offer of $5000 for the 
purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry Dra- 
per of New York for her additional gift 
of $833.37, received Dec. 22, 1906, to- 
ward the expenses at the Observatory of 
Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $419.58 from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
being the payment for the month of 
December, 1906, under the rules of the 
Foundation. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professors W. T. 
Councilman and F. B. Mallory for their 
gift of $246.31 toward the cost of certain 
apparatus in the department of Patho- 
logy. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
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from Mr. Walter W. Naumburg, for the 
purchase of books for the College Li- 
brary, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Henry L. Shattuck, for the 
general expenses of undergraduate in- 
struction in Harvard College, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Professor Henry W. Haynes, to 
complete the sets of certain serial pub- 
lications at the Peabody Museum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $20, received 
from Professor George L. Kittredge, for 
the purchase of books on folk-lore, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $6.67, received 
from Assistant Professor A. C. Cool- 
idge, for the purchase of books for the 
College Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
the purchase of books on English His- 
tory in the seventeenth century. 

Voted toappoint James Homer Wright, 
M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Wallace Clement 
Sabine, A.M., a member of the Admin- 
istrative Board for the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School for one year from Sept. 1, 
1906. 

Voted to appoint Robert Van Arsdale 
Norris, Lecturer on Coal Mining for the 
academic year 1906-07. 

Voted to appoint George Grafton 
Wilson, Lecturer on International Law 
for the second half of the current aca- 
demic year. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants in the Clinical Laboratory for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1906: Hermann 
Morris Adler, M.D., Gardner Wells 
Hall, M.D., William Bradford Robbins, 
M.D., Charles Leonard Overlander, 
M.D. 
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Meeting of Jan. 14, 1907. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Hartman 
Kuhn for her gift of $1000 toward sal- 
aries in the department of Biological 
Chemistry. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mrs. George A. Nickerson, the 
fourth of a series of five annual payments 
of the same amount for the purchase of 
books on folk-lore, in memory of her 
husband, George Augustus Nickerson, 
A.B., 1876, LL.B., 1879, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. Frank Graham Thomson, for 
the purchase of books for the College 
Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Randolph C. 
Grew for his gift of $100 toward the 
South End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Boston News- 
boys’ Protective Union for the additional 
gift of $50 to enable the sum of $150 to 
be paid to the holder of the Boston News- 
boys’ Scholarship for 1906-07. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25 
for the purchase of books for the College 
Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $4.07, received 
from Professor Edward C. Moore, to 
complete the set of Theologische Liter- 
aturzeitung in the Divinity Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The President presented a letter from 
James Barr Ames, Dean of the Law 
School, as follows, in part: 


“Mrs. Langdell has given to the School 
ninety volumes of high-priced English re- 
ports, which Professor Langdell deposited 
in the Library many years ago, when the 
School could not well afford to buy so ex- 
pensive books,” 


Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
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Mrs. Langdell for her valued and gener- 
ous gift. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $25,383.50, through E. W. Atkinson, 
81, for the Shaler Memorial Fund. 

The President reported to the Board 
the death of Walter Dana Swan, In- 
structor in Architecture, which occurred 
on Jan. 3, 1907. 

The resignation of Philippe Belknap 
Marcou as Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages was received and 
accepted to take effect Jan. 10, 1907. 

The resignation of Norman Greene 
Roche as Instructor in Orthodontia was 
received and accepted to take effect Jan. 
1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint Robert Archey 
Woods, Lecturer on Social Ethics during 
1906-07. 

Voted to appoint Charles Frederick 
Dutch, Instructor in Property for the 
second half of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint Horace Leonard 
Howe, D.M.D., Instructor in Ortho- 
dontia for the remainder of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint Leonard Worcester 
Williams, Instructor in Comparative 
Anatomy from Feb. 1, 1907, for the re- 
mainder of the current academic year. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Special Meeting of Nov. 21, 1906. 


The following 22 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, Appleton, Cheever, Fair- 
child, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. Froth- 
ingham, Goodwin, Gordon, Grant, 
Hemenway, Higginson, Huidekoper, 
Lawrence, Newcomb, Norton, Seaver, 
Shattuck, Storrow, Warren, Weld. 

Various appointments were concurred 
In. 
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Mr. C. F. Adams presented and read 
the report of the Committee on Reports 
and Resolutions, concerning Visiting 
Committees for the year 1907: accepted. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of November 1, 1906, that, upon 
recommendation of the joint Committee 
of the President and Fellows and the 
Board of Overseers, the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports be per- 
mitted to arrange dates for intercolle- 
giate contests between Dec. 1, 1906, and 
July 1, 1907, provided that the same ac- 
tion be taken by the Board of Overseers, 
and the Board voted to consent to this 
vote. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented a report of 
the Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, recommending that the Rules and 
By-laws of the Board be amended as 
follows: 

1. That Clause 2 of Section 26 of the 
Rules and By-laws of the Board be 
amended by adding after the words “A 
committee to visit the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School” the words “and the Grad- 
uate School of Applied Science.” 

2. That Clause 2 of Section 26 of the 
Rules and By-laws of the Board be 
amended by inserting immediately be- 
low the title “To visit the Peabody Mu- 
seum” the following additional title: 
“To visit the Germanic Museum.” 

8. That Clause 2 of Section 26 of the 
Rules and By-laws of the “Board be 
amended by inserting immediately be- 
low the title “To visit the Lawrence 
Scientific School and the Graduate 
School of Applied Science” the fol- 
lowing additional title: “To visit the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences.” 

4. That Clause 2 of Section 26 of the 
Rules and By-laws of the Board be 
amended by changing the designation of 
the committee “'To visit the Fogg Mu- 
seum and Department of Fine Arts” so 
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that it shall read “To visit the Fogg 
Museum.” 

5. That the enumeration of the com- 
mittees to visit Departments, etc., in- 
stead of being as heretofore printed, or 
as at present in the records of the Board, 
be as follows, beginning with the com- 
mittee numbered 10: 

10. A Committee to visit the Gray 
Herbarium. 

11. A Committee to visit the Univer- 
sity Museum. 

12. A Committee to visit the Museum 
of Comparative Zoélogy. 

13. A Committee to visit the Peabody 
Museum. 

14. ACommittee to visit the Germanic 
Museum. 

15. A Committee to visit the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

16. A Committee to visit the Semitic 
Museum and Division of Semitic Lan- 
guages and History. 

17. A Committee to visit the Fogg 
Museum. 

18. A Committee to visit the Lawrence 
Scientific School and the Graduate 
School of Applied Science. 

19. A Committee to visit the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 

20. A Committee to visit the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory and Department of 
Physics. 

21. A Committee to visit the Chem- 
ical Laboratory. 

22. A Committee to visit the Stillman 
Infirmary. 

23. A Committee on Physical Train- 
ing, Athletic Sports, and Sanitary Con- 
dition of all Buildings. 

24. A Committee on the Administra- 
tion of the University Chapel 

25. A Committee on the Relations of 
the University to Secondary Schools. 

26. A Committee to examine the 
Treasurer’s Accounts. 

27. A Committee for the College on 
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Government; and said report was ac- 
cepted and laid over under the rules. 


Stated Meeting of Dec. 12, 1906. 

The following 24 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Trea- 
surer of the University; Messrs. C. F. 
Adams, Appleton, Cheever, Delano, 
Fish, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. Froth- 
ingham, Goodwin, Gordon, Grant, 
Hemenway, Higginson, Lawrence, No- 
ble, Norton, Seaver, Shattuck, Storey, 
Storrow, Warren, Weld. 

In the absence of the Secretary of the 
Board, the ‘Treasurer of the University 
was elected Secretary pro tempore. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Nov. 26, 1906, that, the Trea- 
surer having reported that the Standing 
Committee of the Overseers in their re- 
port to the Overseers last May offered 
the sum of $15,000 for certain proposed 
additions to the College Library, esti- 
mated to cost $35,000, and that said 
report had been referred, with the Over- 
seers’ approval, to this Board, for such 
action as it saw fit to take, the Trea- 
surer be authorized to contract for the 
said improvements, and be further au- 
thorized to inform the members of this 
Committee, through its Chairman, that 
their generous offer of $15,000 is ac- 
cepted as offered, and said vote was 
placed on file. 

The appointment of three Trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1907, viz.: Wm. S. Bigelow, 
Arthur T. Cabot, and J. T. Coolidge, 
Jr.,— and the election of Abbott Law- 
rence Rotch, S.B., A.M., Professor of 
Meteorology, to serve from Sept. 1, 1906, 
were consented to. 

The report of the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions presented at the 
special meeting of the Board of Nov. 
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21, 1906, recommending changes in the 
Rules and By-laws of the Board, was 
adopted. 

The reports of the Committees to visit 
the Medical School, University Museum, 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy and 
the Department of Zodlogy, were pre- 
sented. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, on behalf of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions, 
presented a corrected list of the Com- 
mittees appointed by the Board for the 
year 1907, and the same was accepted 
and placed on file. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the report 
of the Committee on Botany, and also a 
report from John Hayes Hammond upon 
the Summer School Field Camp of the 
Engineering Department at Squam Lake 
in New Hampshire. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Seaver, the 
report of the Special Committee on 
Courses of Instruction was taken from 
the table, and the following votes in 
relation thereto were adopted by the 
Board: 

1. That in the opinion of this Board, 
no new subject or branch of instruction, 
involving additional expense, ought to 
be added to the Courses at present in 
charge of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, except after mature deliberation 
by the Governing Boards of the Uni- 
versity. 

2. That the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences be and hereby is requested to un- 
dertake a comprehensive revision of the 
present scheme of instruction, with a 
view to securing more concentration of 
effort, increased educational efficiency, 
and, if practicable, diminished expendi- 
ture. 


Stated Meeting of Jan. 9, 1907. 
The following 27 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the ‘Trea- 





surer of the University; Messrs. C. F. 
Adams, Appleton, Cheever, Delano, 
Fish, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. Froth- 
ingham, Goodwin, Gordon, Grant, 
Hemenway, Higginson, Huidekoper, 
Lawrence, Noble, Norton, Seaver, 
Shattuck, Storey, Storrow, Warren, 
Weld, Wetmore, Williams. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the Aca- 
demic Year of 1905-06, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, and upon the 
recommendation of said Committee was 
accepted by the Board and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Statement of the 
financial affairs of the University for the 
year ending July 31, 1906, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Trea- 
surer’s Accounts, and upon the recom- 
mendation of said Committee was ac- 
cepted by the Board and ordered to be 
printed. 

Dr. Cheever presented and read the 
report of the Committee to visit the 
Chemical Laboratory. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the report 
of the Committee on Music. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


[The President’s Report, issued later than 
usual, covers the year ending Sept. 27, 1906. 
His criticism of athletics is printed earlier 
in this Magazine. The following are among 
the important topics discussed by the Presi- 
dent. — Ep.] 


THE DORMITORY QUESTION. 

“Some intelligent experiments were 
made in 1905-06 on the leasing of the 
College dormitories. Attractive com- 
mon-rooms were provided in Conant 
Hall and the middle entry of Thayer, 
and hot-water heating apparatus was put 
into the rooms in Conant, Perkins, and 
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Hastings without raising the rents in 
proportion to the new capital invested. 
The total rents in Holyoke House and 
Conant Hall, in spite of improvements 
made in the buildings, were reduced by 
$2555. Conant Hall was assigned to 
students in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences by preference. It is these 
dormitories outside the College Yard, 
including College House, in which the 
College has suffered during the last five 
years a serious loss of rent. The above- 
mentioned experiments have been rea- 
sonably successful, since the College will 
probably receive between $5000 and 
$6000 more during the current year for 
rents of rooms in its dormitories than it 
received during the preceding year. 
“The fact is, that the needs and de- 
sires of students in regard to their rooms 
have changed very much during the past 
15 or 20 years. The ordinary student 
occupies his room as a study less than 
formerly. He passes much of his time in 
the laboratories and reading-rooms pro- 
vided by the University; he takes his 
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exercise out of doors or in the gymna- 
sium; hence an open fire is a less avail- 
able mode of heating a college room 
than it used to be. The student who has 
been away from his room nearly all day 
needs to find it warm when he comes to 
it in the evening. It does not answer his 
purposes to build a fire then. Again, 
there are many more students in the 
University than there used to be who 
propose to spend there only one, two, or 
three years. Such men prefer furnished 
rooms to unfurnished, and if they come 
from a distance, they often prefer a small 
single room to a larger double room in 
which a chum is needed. In some of the 
private dormitories these new needs 
have been met by allowing three, four, 
or five students to occupy a suite of three 
or four rooms; but the College dormi- 
tories are not well adapted to such use. 
The following table shows the great 
change which has taken place within 40 
years in the Cambridge departments of 
the University concerning the lodgings 
of students. 


Lodgings for Students of the Cambridge Departments of Harvard University in 
1866-67 and in 1906-07. 


(RADCLIFFE COLLEGE IS NOT INCLUDED.) 





In College 
Halls. 











Undergraduate departments. 
Harvard College and the 
Lawrence Scientific School 

Graduate departments. 
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Law School 
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“It is obvious that the College dormi- 
tories play a much smaller part than they 
formerly did in the provision of rooms 
for students, that private halls now lodge 
more persons than the College halls, and 
that private houses do likewise. Forty 
years ago there was but one private hall; 
now there are 20. Private houses have 
held their business very well, more than 
a third of all the students in Cambridge 
still occupying rooms in such houses. 
An experience of 270 years with dormi- 
tories has demonstrated that they are not 
good property for the College, it having 
proved impossible to earn on them so 
good an income as the mass of the gen- 
eral investments of the University yields. 
The President and Fellows have not 
built a dormitory with their own money 
since 1870-71, and are not likely ever to 
build another, unless with money given 
for that express purpose. In spite of the 
fact that college life in large dormitories 
is more enjoyable, and, on the whole, 
more profitable than those students can 
expect to obtain who live in widely scat- 
tered houses, a much larger proportion 
of students than formerly have no lodg- 
ings in Cambridge (see columns 7-8 in 
the above Table). This change has re- 
sulted from the improvement in the 
means of transportation within the metro- 
politan district. A larger proportion of 
the University’s students than formerly 
can now conveniently live at home.” 


THE BEST FORMS OF GIFT. 

“Inquiries are not infrequently made 
of the President and other officials as to 
the best form of bequest or gift to Har- 
vard University, sometimes for small en- 
dowments and sometimes for large ones. 
The purposes of intending benefactors 
are so various, that no single form of 
bequest or gift can be often used without 
modification. | Nevertheless, guidance 
can be found in the forms of bequest or 
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gift actually used by benefactors, and 
thus brought into the records of the Cor- 
poration.” [The President quotes the 
terms of the bequests or gifts of J. C. 
Carter, ’50, Francis Skinner, ’62, R. W. 
Sayles, ’01, and of the Class of 1881.] 

“While three of these forms of be- 
quest, or gift, specify special objects, all 
the forms leave a large discretionary 
power to the President and Fellows or 
their representatives. . . . ‘The expression 
used by Mr. Carter with reference to his 
preference as to the disposition of his 
fund for a Law Professorship is highly 
suggestive, — “which I now wish.” 
Much experience and observation, dur- 
ing his long career as a lawyer, of the 
difficulties to which perpetual prescrip- 
tions give rise, went into those four 
words. The conditions of the Anniver- 
sary gift of the Class of 1881 are the widest 
used by any Class thus far. 

“The value of unrestricted gifts, or of 
gifts which leave large discretion to the 
President and Fellows, is always mount- 
ing and becoming more generally recog- 
nized; for the trust which the President 
and Fellows administer is not merely a 
trust to execute the will of past bene- 
factors who have designated the particu- 
lar objects of their bounty, — it is much 
more than that. It is a trust to keep the 
entire institution abreast of the progress 
of society generation after generation, 
and to foresee and provide for the on- 
coming wants of the next generation. 
They must keep unimpaired the money 
they received from past benefactors to 
provide for the objects specified by them; 
but they must also have free money to 
devote to new objects and new methods 
of instruction not yet visible perhaps to 
any intending benefactors, but well 
known to the experts who are directing 
the operations of the University. It is the 
most far-seeing universities, and those 
most prompt to meet new needs, which 
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will serve their communities best and 
deserve best of the Republic. For such 
uses the University needs free money. At 
present Harvard University has only two 
sources of free money, viz., unrestricted 
funds and tuition-fees, and neither of 
these sources is at present at all adequate. 
In the competition between American 
universities, and between the American 
and the foreign universities, those uni- 
versities will inevitably win which have 
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the largest amounts of free money. It 
remains to be seen whether the govern- 
mental supply, as in state universities, 
or the endowment supply is to prove the 
better. Both these systems are on trial 
in the United States.” 


UNIVERSITY FINANCES. 
“The gifts of the year for capital ac- 
count were $1,859,798.23. The gifts for 
immediate use were $358,319.98. 


Expenditures for College Public Buildings, which are not valued on the Treasurer's 
Books, the Expenses of which are not separately entered in Table II on the Treas- 


urer’s Statement. 


In 1902-03. 
$42,023.61 


In 1903-04. 
$34,564.95 


In 1904-05. 
$40,014.36 


In 1905-06. 
$34,719.37 


Expenditures for College Dormitories, which are not valued on the Treasurer's Books. 


In 1903-04. 
$30,191.52 


In 1902-03. 
$26,748.92 


“The deficit of 1905-06 in the com- 
bined accounts of the University, Col- 
lege, Scientific School, Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, and Library was 
$59,296.31, the largest ever experienced. 
Deficits in these combined accounts were 
charged to the Stock Account (so-called) 
until that resource was exhausted. They 
were then charged to the Insurance and 
Guaranty Fund. The deficit of 1905-06 
exhausted that fund and left a balance 


Stock Account pee tee 
Insurance and Guaranty Fund 
Henry L. Pierce Fund 


Total 


“In the President’s Report for 1902- 
03 the history of the two unrestricted 
funds which have now disappeared was 
given, and it was demonstrated that the 
Corporation had obtained between 1827 
and 1903, out of unrestricted income and 
the unrestricted capital in the Stock 
Account and the Insurance and Guaranty 


In 1904-05. 
$48,639.79 


In 1905-06. 
$38,927.74 


of deficit amounting to $27,291.25 unpro- 
vided for. After much consideration the 
Corporation voted to charge this balance 
to the Henry L. Pierce Fund, a fund 
which is unrestricted as to both prin- 
cipal and income. The Corporation have 
now used up quick capital amounting to 
$488,841.69 by this process of charging 
annual deficits to unrestricted funds, 
as follows: 


$239,813.55 (maximum in 1839) 
221,736.89 (maximum in 1877) 
27,291.25 (part of) 


$488,841.69 


Fund, improvements in grounds, build- 
ings, and equipment amounting to more 
than $420,000. (See Mr. Danforth’s 
table, page 324, in the Report for 1902- 
03. A few items in the table are to be 
deducted because they do not represent 
permanent improvements.) Since 1903 
permanent improvements have been paid 
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for out of unrestricted money which 
much more than account for the differ- 
ence between $488,842 and $420,000. 

“The financial situation suggests two 
questions: (1) How are annual deficits 
to be dealt with hereafter? and (2) How 
is more free money to be obtained? It 
is, of course, extremely undesirable to 
use up unrestricted funds bearing a 
benefactor’s name by charging annual 
deficits to them. That use of an unre- 
stricted fund would discourage the giving 
of such funds. The heavy expenditures 
on real estate improvements and on 
equipment within the past ten years 
were really compulsory, and many such 
expenditures are likely to be forced on 
the Corporation in the future by the 
rising scale of comfort and efficiency in 
the community at large. If the only 
answer to the first question is — do not 
incur deficits, it will be necessary to re- 
duce the number of salaried positions in 
the College. This process has already 
begun. When Professor Paine resigned, 
and Professors Peirce and Shaler died, 
their places were not filled. If the second 
question could be answered, the first 
would be. The only free money the Cor- 
poration has is the unrestricted funds 
and the tuition-fees. It is the custom to 
use tuition-fees for that department only 
in which they were earned; so that the 
fees are not completely free money. ‘The 
existing unrestricted funds are inade- 
quate to bear even the charges of broad- 
est interest, such as the salaries of the 
President, Treasurer, Comptroller, and 
Bursar, and the expenses of the Corpora- 
tion and Board of Overseers. The only 
way to increase the amount of such funds 
is to emphasize the urgent need of them, 
and then to treat them with such steady 
consideration that they will have either 
an assured permanence as funds or per- 
manent visible representations. 

“The trust which the Corporation 
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have to fulfil is by no means confined to 
the execution of the particular mandates 
of the benefactors who leave them money 
for designated purposes like scholar- 
ships, professorships, and book-funds; 
they have a superior and more compre- 
hensive trust to fulfil—to keep the 
entire institution eminently serviceable 
to a rapidly changing society, to provide 
for the future wants of the new genera- 
tions, and to preserve and promote every 
special trust confided to them by main- 
taining a progressive policy which keeps 
in view the interests of the University as 
a whole. To fulfil this larger part of 
their trust requires free money.” 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, MU- 
SEUMS. 


BOTANIC GARDEN. 
Harvard Cuban Station. 


The Harvard Botanical Station in 
Cuba has now been in successful opera- 
tion for about six years. In December, 
1899, the Director and Assistant Direct- 
or of the Harvard Botanic Garden visit- 
ed the estates of Mr. E. F. Atkins, near 
Cienfuegos, with the design of seeing 
whether any part of the grounds could 
be utilized for experiments in the im- 
provement of the sugar-cane. A suitable 
tract of land with convenient houses was 
placed at the disposal of the proposed 
station, and arrangements were made by 
which careful experiments could be car- 
ried on. The partial success seemed to 
warrant further expenditure of time and 
money, and therefore, in the following 
year, Mr. Robert M. Grey, well known 
to horticulturists for his skill in plant 
breeding, was sent to the Station for an 
exhaustive preliminary survey. During 
the two next years, a good deal of work 
was done in securing varieties of sugar- 
cane from the most widely separated 
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localities in the OQid and New World, 
and in firmly establishing these as sub- 
jects for experiments in crossing. Mr. 
Pringle, Botanical Collector, obtained 
in Mexico a great number of interesting 
sorts, and carried these directly to the 
Station. In the meanwhile a wide range 
of other tropical plants was procured from 
different sources, and these were placed 
under favorable conditions for cultiva- 
tion and study. In 1903 Mr. Grey took 
up his residence in the Station grounds, 
and since that time he has continued to 
live there with his family, as local super- 
intendent. The Station, under Mr. Grey’s 
care, has been inspected by many per- 
sons who are interested in the improve- 
ment of plants, and all visitors have 
expressed themselves well satisfied with 
the progress made. The Director, As- 
sistant Director, and Head Gardener, at 
Harvard, have examined the work, and 
have kept in touch with it throughout. 
Monthly reports are received from Mr. 
Grey, covering the principal features of 
his studies and detailing his results. 
The sugar-cane does not ordinarily 
produce good seeds. It has been culti- 
vated for centuries from cuttings, and 
has lost almost entirely its power of re- 
production by flowers. Hence, in the 
* artificial production of seeds, it is neces- 
sary to convey, with certain precautions, 
the scanty pollen here and there found 
in a large field of cane, to the pistillate 
flowers, which are imperfect and very 
few. This painstaking method, which 
was first carried to success in the sugar- 
experiment stations in Java, has been 
proved to be very useful. By its means 
new varieties have been produced, some 
of which have large sugar-content, and 
others are strongly resistant to disease. 
But in order to be very successful, these 
transfers must be made under favorable 
conditions. At our Station in Cuba, it 
has been found that the season has much 
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to do with the measure of success. Dur- 
ing the period of two years which closed 
in May, 1906, everything was propitious, 
and the results have been exceedingly 
gratifying. We have now several hun- 
dred new varieties of sugar-cane, many 
of which are highly promising, and all of 
which merit the careful investigation 
which they are receiving. Mr. Grey is to 
be congratulated upon the success which 
his experiments have met. 

In addition to the more important 
economic plants of the tropics now under 
observation at the Station, we are culti- 
vating a great number of vegetables, on 
the grounds, in order to ascertain whether 
the range of Cuban horticulture may not 
be considerably increased. Many inter- 
esting results have already been obtained, 
and much encouragement is given in this 
line. of practical work. 

Pleasant relations have been main- 
tained with the Cuban Experiment Sta- 
tion near Havana, and with other sta- 
tions in the West Indies. Owing to the 
fact that our Station, generously sus- 
tained by a private individual, Mr. At- 
kins, is absolutely free of governmental 
interference, we have not been obliged 
to suspend operations at any time, even 
during the recent period of disturbance 
at Cienfuegos. 

It is pleasant to be able to state that 
Mr. Atkins expresses himself as perfectly 
satisfied with the results obtained at the 
Harvard Botanical Station, and he plans 
with the Harvard Botanic Garden di- 
rectors for its further systematic develop- 
ment. The results which are of special 
interest to the Cubans themselves are 
for the present published in the Official 
Bulletin of the Cuban Government. The 
most important of these communications 
is given both in Spanish and English, in 
the Boletin official for June 20, 1906. 
(From Annual Report.) 

George L. Goodale, m ’63, Director. 
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DENTAL SCHOOL. 

H. Carlton Smith, Ph.G., Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Dental Chemistry, 
has conducted a series of experiments 
with fruit juices to determine their com- 
parative action upon tooth substance. 
A considerable time has also been spent 
in determining the composition of some 
of the artificial enamels on the market; 
also on the causes of the disintegration of 
cement fillings in the mouth. Experi- 
ments have been carried on relative to 
the disintegration of amalgam fillings by 
very weak currents of electricity with a 
view to determine whether such currents 
have any appreciable action in the mouth. 
He has also carried through a set of ex- 
periments on the effect of preservative 
(Formaline) on the activity of saliva as 
an amylolytic ferment. The composition 
of various tooth-washes, notably Glyco- 
Thymaline, Sanitol, Borine, and Lythol, 
have been investigated. The results of 
these investigations have been used by 
Dr. Squires in his recent attacks on pro- 
prietary articles. During the winter Mr. 
Smith read a paper before the American 
Academy of Dental Science, covering the 
results of his investigations, and also gave 
two clinics, one at Buffalo before the 
National Dental Association, and one in 
Boston before the Massachusetts State 
Dental Society, demonstrating our meth- 
od of research and teaching. 

Dr. Forrest G. Eddy, Instructor in 
Operative Dentistry since 1888, declined 
areappointment. Dr. Eddy wasa teacher 
of unusual force and clearness. He knew 
his subject well and knew how to impart 
it to his students. For eighteen years he 
has practically given his services to the 
School, as the very small salary he re- 
ceived scarcely paid the cost of his travel 
from Providence to Boston. Such devo- 
tion to the School is deserving of the high- 
est praise, and the loss of his services and 
personality is to be deplored. 
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Dr. Dwight M. Clapp, Lecturer in 
Operative Dentistry, died September 28, 
1906. Dr. Clapp was appointed Clinical 
Instructor in Operative Dentistry in 1882, 
Clinical Lecturer in Operative Dentistry 
in 1890, and became a member of the 
Administrative Board in 1899. Dr. Clapp 
had thus served the School as a teacher 
for twenty-four years, and as an adminis- 
trative officer for six years. As a teacher 
he was clear and strong, and as an ad- 
ministrative officer he brought to the 
councils of the Board rare judgment 
and helpful optimism. He believed in 
the Dental School and did more than 
any other one person in the raising of 
money for its needs. He published sev- 
eral papers of merit, and contributed to 
a standard work on Operative Dentistry 
a very excellent chapter on “Combina- 
tion Fillings.”’ As a member of the Mass- 
achusetts State Board of Registration in 
Dentistry he did much in the raising of 
educational standards. His was a strong 
character, and his helpfulness to the 
School and the profession will long be 
remembered with gratitude. (From the 
Dean’s Annual Report.) 

Eugene H. Smith, d 74, Dean. 


ENGINEERING. 


While Engineering has been steadily 
making its way in the University, and 
our graduates have become known to 
employers of engineers, the graduates of 
the Academic Department of Harvard 
of classes between 1870 and 1890 have 
a very inadequate knowledge of the re- 
latively large place occupied by Engin- 
eering under the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. The body of instruction is sub- 
stantial and well adapted to its purpose, 
viz., the education of young men to begin 
their novitiate, or apprenticeship, in 
practical engineering; and that is prob- 
ably all that any engineering school can 
be expected to do. ‘That much is de- 
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manded of students of engineering here 
is shown by a table comparing the per- 
centage of graduates in the Academic 


1900-01 
Students registered in the College 
Gradua ‘ 
Percentage graduated . 
Percentage of graduates taking 
degrees with distinction . 
Students registered as candidates 
for engineering degrees . 
Graduated . 
Percentage graduated — 
Percentage of graduates taking 
degrees with distinction . 


16.1 
48.1 


It will be seen that the percentage of 
men successful in obtaining their degrees 
in Engineering is little greater than half 
that in the Academic Department; and 
that, furthermore, the degree with dis- 
tinction is obtained by a much larger per- 
centage of men graduating in Engineering 
than from the Academic Department. 
During the last three years shown in the 
table, the requirements for entrance to 
the Scientific School have been up to the 
level of the requirements for entrance to 
the College. Considering that the De- 
partment, though founded in 1847, really 
began instruction as a modern depart- 
ment only within the last 15 years, and 
that graduates in considerable numbers 
date only a few years back, the progress 
has been satisfactory, and should be bet- 
ter known by the whole body of Harvard 
graduates. I. N. Hollis, h ’99. 


FOGG ART MUSEUM. 


The Department of the Classics hav- 
ing begun the formation of a collection 
of classical antiquities, and a curator of 
such objects having been appointed for 
this Department, the advantage of com- 
bining this collection with the classical 
collection of this Museum naturally sug- 
gests itself, and the idea is favored by 
both the Department of the Classics and 
that of the Fine Arts. The union of these 
two collections would appear desirable 
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Department and in Engineering during 
the past six years: 


1903-04 
2073 
486 


1901-02 1902-03 


2109 
547 
25.9 


from all points of view, but chiefly from 
considerations of convenience of use and 
economy of administration. A collection 
of casts of ancient portraits of Julius 
Caesar, belonging to the Classical De- 
partment, is now deposited here for want 
of any other suitable place for its exhi- 
bition. But the collections of the Fogg 
Museum have already outgrown the space 
afforded by our present building ; addi- 
tions to the building, with well-lighted 
galleries for the proper display of our 
important original works of art, are 
urgently needed. As I have said in a 
former report, plans for additions, which 
would give two properly lighted galleries, 
have been made, the estimated cost of 
which would be about $40,000 and $50,- 
000 respectively. One of these galleries 
would provide for the combined Collec- 
tions of Classical Antiquities, with room 
for considerable growth; and the other 
would accommodate our early Italian 
and other original paintings of great 
schools of the past. 

Charles H. Moore, h ’90, Director. 


LAW SCHOOL. 

The following table exhibits the 
growth of the School during the last 
thirty-seven years, in the number of stu- 
dents, the number and percentage of 
college graduates, and in the number of 
colleges represented by their graduates: 
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Harvard 
Gradu- 
ates. 





Graduates 


No. of Col- 
leges re- 
presented. 


of other 
Colleges. 
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1 28 Harvard Seniors who have completed the full College course, but have not received 


their diplomas, are reckoned as graduates. 
reckoned as graduates, but as non-graduates, 


LIBRARY. 


In my last report I set forth, as year 
by year I have tried to do before, the 
larger needs of the Library — a build- 
ing adequate for the storage and use of 
its great collections, and an endowment 
sufficient to maintain an expert, scholar- 
ly, and numerous staff, able to care pro- 
perly for the books, and to help students 
in the use of them. There being no im- 
mediate prospect of satisfying these 
larger needs, I turned to an inquiry how 
the most pressing demands could best be 
met for the next few years, longer con- 
tinuance under present conditions seem- 
ing impossible. The most economical 


Prior to 1905-06 Harvard Seniors were not 


plan, I thought, “would be to build an 
extension of the present East stack to the 
eastward for say fifty feet (the present 
stack is seventy feet long), with the ad- 
dition of a one-story or a two-story sec- 
tion along the whole north side of this 
stack, corresponding to the section on 
the south side in which the cataloguing 
rooms and the librarian’s office are con- 
tained. This would give us shelf-room 
for some 150,000 more volumes, would 
permit the enlargement of the Delivery- 
Room, would give additional space for 
the staff, and some quiet study-rooms 
for professors and advanced students, 
besides a small reading-room in which 
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rare books might be kept and used.” I 
am happy to state that a part of this plan 
is to be immediately realized. For this 
the Library is indebted to the Visiting 
Committee of the Board of Overseers, 
the members of which have taken a 
lively interest in devising means of relief, 
and have testified their interest, not only 
by a strong report to the Overseers, but 
by a generous contribution toward the 
expense of carrying out their own recom- 
mendations. As a result of the Commit- 
tee’s activity, the Corporation has au- 
thorized the construction of an addition 
along the north side of the East stack, 
containing two stories and a basement 
corresponding to the section on the south 
side of the same wing, which contains 
one story and basement. The advantages 
we gain are: an enlarged delivery-room; 
a small reference and reading-room open- 
ing from it; three rooms for the staff, so 
that the shelf departinent and other as- 
sistants may be withdrawn from their 
present quarters in the stack; a room in 
which all our rare books and many of our 
manuscripts can be brought together 
and in which they may conveniently 
be used; a map-room, which will also 
serve as a study-room; a class-room, in 
which small classes may meet; store- 
rooms in the basement; a lunch-room for 
ladies of the staff; and an hydraulic lift. 
All of these improvements facilitate the 
administration of the Library, and in 
several ways add to the convenient ac- 
commodation of readers. The improve- 
ments are most welcome, but it should 
be observed that no substantial addition 
to our shelf-room is made by them. A 
little additional shelving in the basement 
will be practicable and probably the 
sections at the end of alternate rows in 
the present stack, now occupied by ta- 
bles, may be filled up, thus giving room 
for a few thousand volumes. But until 
some real addition is made to the stack 
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itself, we must see one group after an- 
other of our books transferred to the base- 
ment of other buildings, where access to 
them becomes more and more difficult. 

Our other great need — more income 
for administration — must also be re- 
membered, and must be supplied at the 
earliest possible moment. A gift of a 
thousand dollars, procured through a 
member of the Visiting Committee, from 
a lady in Boston, permitted additional 
work to be undertaken and better care to 
be given to the shelves throughout the 
latter half of the year covered by this 
report, but every year we are confronted 
by the same difficulty,—on the one 
hand, an increasing amount of work to 
be done; on the other, the inability of 
the College to increase its expenditure on 
the Library. In a special report made 
to the Visiting Committee last January, 
I presented tables comparing the aver- 
age of the two years 1896-97, 1897-98, 
with the average of the two years 1903- 
04, 1904-05. These tables showed that 
in the course of the seven years the num- 
ber of volumes annually received had 
increased 80 per cent. (from 10,810 to 
19,465); the income available from funds 
and gifts for the purchase of books, 74 
per cent. (from $13,968 to $24,285); 
the cards added annually to the public 
card catalogue, 74 per cent. (from 23,187 
to 40,501); while the salary and wages 
roll of the Library has only grown from 
$30,696 to $34,059, or less than 11 per 
cent., and the total cost of administration 
from $40,663 to $44,624, an increase of 
less than 10 per cent. This is a bad show- 
ing. A moderate difference between the 
rate of increase in the work to be done 
and in the expense of doing it implies 
economy and good management; a large 
difference argues enforced neglect. It is 
a fair inference from these figures either 
that the work of the Library was con- 
ducted in an extravagant and unreason- 
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ably elaborate manner seven years ago, 
or that, at the present day, it has been 
cut down by a too stringent economy to 
a point where some considerable portion 
of it does not get done at all. That the 
latter, and not the former, inference is 
the true one is evident to all who know 
the Library. On the completion of the 
addition to the Library, with its new 
working-rooms, an increase in the staff 
next year will be more than ever de- 
manded, and additional income of from 
$2000 to $5000 a year should be provided 
from some source. 


The custom of lending to other libra- 
ries and of borrowing from them in re- 
turn increases from year to year. Sta- 
tistics in regard to loans made by the 
Library are given on another page. The 
number of books borrowed is naturally 
much less, not because of unwillingness 
to lend on the part of other libraries, 
but because our own collection is, with- 
out doubt, the richest and the most com- 
prehensive library for a scholar’s use in 
this country. Over fifteen hundred vol- 
umes were sent in the course of the last 
year to other libraries for the use of resi- 
dent scholars, or in some cases to indi- 
viduals directly. The labor of attending 
to applications for loans, which are re- 
ceived almost daily, of getting the books 
together, dispatching them to their sev- 
eral destinations, and looking after them 
again when they are returned, is now con- 
siderable, yet this is evidently one of the 
largest services which the Library ren- 
ders to scholarship, and one of the most 
highly prized. I wish that the Library 
might be better equipped to perform it. 
With a suitable endowment for this ser- 
vice, a small special staff devoted to it, 
additional purchases directed to facili- 
tate it, so that, with its growth, the rights 
of students in Cambridge might not suf- 
fer, this library might usefully conduct a 
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central lending library for the benefit of 
all the other colleges in America. Such 
a plan would be of the greatest practical 
value to all the smaller colleges, and 
could, I believe, be inaugurated here 
more economically and with larger re- 
sults than anywhere else. (From the 
Librarian’s Annual Report). 
William Coolidge Lane, ’81. 


MINING AND METALLURGY. 

The most pressing need of the Depart- 
ment is more room. The Rotch Build- 
ing, while not unsuitable in many ways 
for the purposes of the Department, is 
decidedly too small. We need another 
large lecture-room, several smaller rooms 
for classes and for instructors’ private 
laboratories, for a museum and for a 
reading-room; and rooms in which Grad- 
uate Students could keep their books 
and papers, and in which they could 
study. We also need more room for the 
metallurgical laboratory work. 

The museum should contain special 
mining and metallurgical models of 
shafts, furnaces, etc., showing details of 
equipment and construction. It should 
also contain a well selected series of speci- 
mens illustrating metallurgical processes 
and products. 

Our library is a small one, and con- 
tains little more than the principal text- 
books and laboratory hand-books. We 
need especially full sets of the proceed- 
ings of the principal technical societies 
and of the files of the principal mining 
and metallurgical journals. 

The most practicable way in which 
extra space could be secured would be to 
add a large one-story wing, 50 x 80 feet, 
to the west end of the Rotch Building, 
and provide it with a high basement. 
Also there is a large amount of waste 
space over the chemical laboratory. The 
second floor could be extended over this 
room, and by putting dormer windows 
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in the roof several rooms of useful size 
could be obtained at small cost. The 
basement in the west wing could accom- 
modate the iron and steel laboratory, 
which thus could be removed from the 
east wing and leave additional and much 
needed space for sulphide metallurgy. 
These changes could be made, including 
equipment and expense of moving, for 
about $30,000. 

The part of our work which most needs 
extension and improvement is the work 
of the summer. We need to give more 
time to mine surveying and to practical 
mining work; and, furthermore, we need 
a mine of our own in which these sub- 
jects may be taught uninterruptedly. 
At present our summer course in Mining 
12 consists in part of mine surveying, in 
part of an excursion, and in part of inde- 
pendent and unsupervised underground 
work in the mines. The underground sur- 
veying, as at present given, is in a fairly 
satisfactory state; the course ought, how- 
ever, to be lengthened so that the stu- 
dents would be required to spend about 
three weeks at the mine instead of ten 
days. Mine surveying is a subject that 
can be well taught in the school, and the 
student can attain in it a considerable 
measure of skill and facility. It is one of 
the two subjects, assaying being the 
other, through which a student may 
readily obtain a foothold in mining work. 

H. L. Smyth, ’83, Chairman. 


OBSERVATORY. 

The last year has been one of disap- 
pointment, financially. It has always 
been my belief that while it was easy to 
expend large sums of money on Astro- 
nomy, it was a matter of great difficulty 
to do so in such a way as to secure a great 
return for a moderate outlay, and that, 
if this condition was attained, the friends 
of the Observatory would see that its 
needs were supplied. The management 
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of the last thirty years has brought the 
Observatory into the condition in which, 
by the expenditure of a reasonable sum, 
a very large scientific output could be se- 
cured. This is illustrated by the Anony- 
mous Gift of $20,000, made in 1902. It 
furnished reflecting telescopes of 24 and 
60 inches aperture, and added to the 
building holding our photographs a fire- 
proof wing of brick, three stories high, 
capable of storing 200,000 glass plates. 
Equally striking results in current work 
were obtained in 1903 with a small ap- 
propriation from the Carnegie Institu- 
tion. Accordingly, the Visiting Commit- 
tee of the Observatory attempted to raise 
the sum of $50,000, which would have 
provided a fireproof building for the li- 
brary, published a large amount of the 
material now ready for printing, and en- 
abled a suitable study to be made of the 
collection of astronomical photographs 
for several years. Unfortunately, this 
attempt failed, the subscriptions being 
made on condition that the whole was 
secured and amounting to less than one 
third of the entire sum. 


Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory. 

The Observatory continues to be di- 
rected and supported by Mr. Rotch. The 
observations, which have been made 
during the past twenty-one years, under 
uniform conditions of exposure and en- 
vironment, are being utilized by the Solar 
Commission in its investigations of the 
relations of meteorological observations 
with solar phenomena. The upper air 
was explored from two stations on this 
continent, and, in codperation with M. 
Teisserenc de Bort, Director of the 
Trappes Observatory (France), also over 
the North and South Atlantic Oceans. 
On Blue Hill monthly kite-flights were 
made, of which the mean altitude was 
7120 feet above sea-level, and the max- 
imum height in any flight 11,860 feet, 
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both being slightly greater than in the 
preceding year. ‘The ascensions of bal- 
lons-sondes at St. Louis during the dif- 
ferent seasons were completed by a se- 
ries of 21 ascensions during the spring. 
All the balloons, with their instruments, 
were recovered, some of them having 
reached a height of about ten miles, and 
the existence of a relatively warm stra- 
tum, approximately seven miles above 
the earth, was demonstrated. ‘The ex- 
ploration of the upper air above the trop- 
ical Atlantic, which was begun in 1905 
by M. Teisserenc de Bortand Mr. Rotch, 
was continued at their joint expense 
further west, and also south of the equa- 
tor. By means of pilot-balloons and bal- 
lons-sondes, launched from the French 
yacht, the prevalence of the southwest 
or southeast anti-tradewind, at a height 
of two or three miles above the open 
ocean, was confirmed, and lower tem- 
peratures were shown to exist in sum- 
mer, at great heights in the vicinity of 
the equator, than are found in winter at 
equal heights in the north temperate 
regions. (From the Annual Report.) 
Edward C. Pickering, s ’65, Director. 


PEABODY MUSEUM. 

The Peabody Museum South Amer- 
ican Expedition is organized and will 
start about the middle of December. 
Arequipa, Peru, will be the field head- 
quarters. The purpose of the expedition 
is to study the native peoples of the East- 
ern Andean region of Peru, Brazil, Bo- 
livia, and Argentina. The ethnological 
material secured will be the property of 
the Museum, and other divisions of the 
University Museum will be remembered 
by the party while in South America. 
This expedition is under the patronage 
of a Harvard graduate, and it will be con- 
tinued for three years. The Museum is 
very much indebted to President Roose- 
velt and to Secretary Root for the per- 
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sonal interest they have taken in this 
expedition, and for their kindness in 
giving personal letters indorsing the 
objects of the expedition as well as offi- 
cial letters to our diplomatic corps in the 
several countries which will be visited 
by the members of the expedition. 
Fortunately for our Museum as well 
as for the students of ethnology, our 
good friend, Mr. Louis H. Farlow, has 
continued his intelligent collecting of ob- 
jects illustrative of the life and customs 
of the North American Indians, and has 
given to the Museum all the specimens 
he has secured. During the past year he 
has added a wealth of rare old material 
to the already large collection exhibited 
in his name. Among the recent additions 
are: Specimens illustrating the culture 
of the Kwakiutl and Nootka branches of 
the Wakashan tribes of southwestern 
British Columbia and Vancouver Island, 
including clothing, ceremonial para- 
phernalia, weapons, basketry, and other 
household utensils; from the Quinault, 
Quilliute, and other tribes of the Sali- 
shan family, baskets and other objects, 
including several jade celts from the 
Fraser River region; from the Hupa and 
Yurok of the Trinity and Klamath rivers, 
California, a very complete collection, 
including the ancient slat armor belong- 
ing to Canon Tom, also beautiful head- 
dresses of woodpecker heads and feathers, 
an ornamented deerskin, and other ob- 
jects worn and used in the White Deer 
Skin and Jumping Dances; from the 
Weighat of Humboldt Bay, several im- 
portant objects; from the Pomo, a com- 
plete doctor’s outfit, a dance costume, 
baskets, household utensils and mats, 
and a ceremonial drum made in 1869 
from an old dugout canoe, used until 
1876, and after the annual ceremony of 
that year hidden in a house for years, 
and then removed and placed in a pond 
in Lake County, California, whence it 
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was taken by Cah-i-da-no, an old Pomo 
chief, the only man living who knew 
where it was concealed; from the vil- 
lage of Pojuaque, an extinct Rio Grande 
Pueblo, an interesting ceremonial drum 
made of a hollowed section of a cotton- 
wood log with rawhide stretched across 
either end; from the Eskimo of Kuskok- 
wim River, Alaska, nine pottery lamps 
and three cooking-vessels. Other tribes 
represented are the Nez Percé, Ute, 
Crow, Cheyenne, Winnebago, Apache, 
Navajo, Washoe, and the Yuman and 
Shoshonean tribes of California. One 
of the most valuable objects in Mr. Far- 
low’s collection of the past year was ob- 
tained from a Mission Indian of South- 
ern California, —a ceremonial knife 
with a large leaf-shaped flint blade set in 
a long wooden handle, the part nearest 
the blade being inlaid with small pieces 
of Haliotis shell. The specimen is very 
old and of a prehistoric type, as shown 
by a fragment of a similar inlaid handle 
found in a burial-place on Santa Cata- 
lina Island. (From Annual Report.) 
F. W. Putnam, s °62, Curator. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

Several rooms are fitted up with spe- 
cial reference to the investigation of the 
various forms of organic movement, ani- 
mal behavior and intelligence. As one 
result of several investigations in animal 
psychology already pursued here, the 
Laboratory has a considerable number 
of devices for testing and making statis- 
tical studies of the senses and intelli- 
gence, methods of learning and emo- 
tional reactions of animals. 

Adequate provision is made for the 
keeping of animals in a large, well- 
lighted, and well-ventilated room. In- 
stead of having aquaria built into the 
room, an aquarium table eighteen feet 
long has been constructed to support 
movable aquaria of various sizes. When- 
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ever it is desirable for the purpose of an 
investigation, any of these aquaria may 
be moved to the research-room of the in- 
vestigator or to such quarters as the spe- 
cial conditions of the experiment de- 
mand. 

The vivarium-room contains, in ad- 
dition to provisions for water-inhabiting 
animals, cages of a variety of forms and 
sizes. The largest of these cages, six and 
a half feet high, six feet wide, and four 
feet deep, may be used for birds, monkeys, 
or any of the medium-sized mammals. 
Cages for rabbits, guinea-pigs, and other 
small animals are arranged in frames 
which support four double compart- 
ments. Similarly, small cages suitable 
for mice, rats, and other small rodents 
are in supporting frames which carry 
four of the double cages, each of which 
is removable and may be carried to the 
experimenting-room at the convenience 
of the experimenter. 

In a large unheated room above the 
main Laboratory are tanks for amphib- 
ians and reptiles. These tanks, since 
they, can be kept at a low temperature 
during the winter, are very convenient 
and useful for frogs, tortoises, and simi- 
lar hibernating anmials. 

Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01, Director. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


To meet the old but oft-repeated criti- 
cism that Radcliffe is all work and no 
play, it may not be amiss to compare the 
life of the Radcliffe students now with 
that of ten years ago. Since 1897 the 
social life of the College has been stead- 
ily strengthened. The Wednesday after- 
noon teas, formerly held in the parlor 
of Fay House by Mrs. Agassiz and now 
continued in the living-room of Agas- 
siz House by Miss Irwin, have served 
constantly to increase acquaintance 
among the officers, alumnae, and under- 
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graduates. Early in the decade came the 
addition of the new gymnasium, which 
provides for the students the means for a 
great deal of wholesome and natural en- 
joyment. The games, the fencing and 
aesthetic dancing in the gymnasium, and 
tennis and hockey played on the field on 
the Bertram Hall land develop not only 
physical strength and courage, but also 
the spirit of team play, and the quality 
of self-control which a woman needs in 
later life. In the partly literary, partly 
social work, the students meet as editors 
of the Radcliffe Magazine, and as mem- 
bers of the many small clubs, such as the 
English Club, the History Club, and the 
Science Club, where each student may 
find a friend of congenial tastes. In addi- 
tion to these smaller clubs, to which 
some persons object on the ground that, 
“even with the best will, they are in 
some measure, disintegrants,”’ there are 
the large clubs, the Emmanuel Club, 
and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, each of which works during 
the year, one for a scholarship for a 
Radcliffe student, the other for a fund to 
support a missionary in India, a member 
of the Class of 1902. These two organiza- 
tions also do much for the students by 
holding large social meetings commonly 
addressed by speakers of distinction. 
The earnest and effective work that is 
done by these clubs is the more striking 
because of its absolute spontaneity. 
Under the auspices of these clubs and of 
the Graduate Club, meetings open to the 
whole College are held, such, for instance, 
as the meeting arranged by the Boston 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae for students intending to teach. 
The same democratic temper prevails in 
the fortnightly plays, and in the open 
meetings of the Idler Club, which is 
accessible to the whole College. In addi- 
tion to these has grown up since 1898 the 
practice of giving on a larger scale than 
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before, occasional operettas and plays, 
which foster in a marked degree general 
friendliness and a wholesome college 
spirit. For the last three years the most 
important entertainment open to the 
public has been a Shakespeare play. 
This year, on Dec. 14 and 15, were given 
three performances of an operetta, The 
Sky-Scrappers, the sixth operetta writ- 
ten by Radcliffe students. The words 
were by Caroline Wright and Sara 
Bourke, ’07, and the music, which was 
unusually good, was by Mabel Osborne, 
’07. The cast and chorus, 55 in number, 
were composed entirely of present stu- 
dents. Championship basket-ball games 
and class plays do much to stimulate 
class spirit. At the beginning of the year 
the upper classes entertain the Fresh- 
men in turn, each class gives two plays 
a year, and has a class luncheon, the 
Juniors and Seniors give a dance. Then 
in June the lower classes entertain the 
departing Seniors. 

The gift of Bertram Hall by Mrs. 
David P. Kimball in 1901, and her addi- 
tional gift this year of Grace Eliot Hall, 
provide college halls of residence which 
make indeed an ideal setting for college 
life. Back of these halls stretches a large 
field, the site of all future dormitories for 
the College. The social life in the halls 
of residence is of the greatest value, for 
it encourages the growth of friendships 
which will last a lifetime. There are 
also many private homes in Cambridge 
in which Radcliffe students have formed 
delightful associations and have come 
under the happiest influences, so that 
they feel, even in a household which is 
not their own kith and kin, that they 
have found a second home. All the 
dramatic and social activities now take 
place in the theatre and in the beautiful 
living-room of Agassiz House, and in 
this house all the students, those living 
in their own homes, those boarding in 
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private families, and those in Bertram 
Hall, find a common interest. 

The Radcliffe girl has always come to 
the College attracted primarily by the 
intellectual advantages offered. Up to 
last year, notwithstanding the rule that 
all students must attend all the exer- 
cises in all the courses they elected, no 
record of absence was kept, on the prin- 
ciple, probably, that girls gave conscien- 
tious attention to definite tasks and were 
not readily distracted from their lessons 
by other interests, since they were not 
overburdened with social, musical, and 
athletic college life. Absence from class 
work and general neglect brought their 
own punishment to the individual stu- 
dent in the final test of the quality of her 
work as surely as strict attendance on all 
exercises and promptness brought their 
reward. Unavoidable interruptions in a 
student’s work, if foreseen, were ex- 
plained in advance to the instructor 
concerned, and to the office. In 1905- 
06, and 1906-07, for certain not clearly 
defined reasons, it seemed best to keep 
a record of attendance on class exercises, 
and to be more insistent on prompt regis- 
tration. What the real effect of this has 
been it is hard to discover. Of course 
the change was made in the most open 
fashion possible, so that the students 
knew that it had taken place. The re- 
sults seem to show that whatever the 
Radcliffe girl may or may not have done 
before the fall of 1905 she has since then 
attended pretty diligently to her daily 
work. There is, moreover, a lurking sus- 
picion in the minds of some persons 
qualified to have an opinion that she was 
more often than not faithful in attend- 
ance before the new order was inaugur- 
ated. 

A voluntary course of ten lectures by 
Miss Laura Fisher in the theory and 
practice of the Kindergarten is offered 
in the second half-year. This course will 
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not count toward the degree. Since it is 
of professional value to teachers, and 
helpful to parents, it is open without 
charge to properly qualified women not 
members of the College. 

The Graduate Club of Harvard Uni- 
versity gave a reception to the Gradu- 
ate Club of Radcliffe College in Phil- 
lips Brooks House on the evening of 
January 16. 

Pres. Briggs has appointed the follow- 
ing committee on building the new Li- 
brary: the Dean, Chairman, Miss E. F. 
Mason, Prof. J. H. Ropes, Miss Coes, 
and Miss E. F. Hallowell; and the fol- 
lowing committee on Grace Eliot Hall: 
Mrs. R. C. Cabot, Chairman, the Dean, 
Mrs. Parkman, Mr. F. P. Cabot, Miss 
Yerxa. Mr. Moors has resigned as trea- 
surer and Miss Hopkinson as secretary 
of the Bertram Hall Committee, and 
Miss C. L. Humphrey has been ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer of the Com- 
mittee. 

The mid-winter meeting of the Rad- 
cliffe Union was held in Agassiz House 
on Feb. 2. Mrs. R. C. Cabot, the presi- 
dent of the Radcliffe Auxiliary, spoke on 
“How the Radcliffe Union can help the 
College.” She suggested several definite 
ways in which help might be given, as 
by spreading accurate information about 
Radcliffe, by bringing people to see the 
College, by persuading serious-minded 
students to come to Radcliffe, by offer- 
ing to visit students who are strangers 
in Cambridge, by remembering the per- 
petual load the College has to lift, and 
giving willingly, be it much or little. 


Alumnae. 

During the Christmas recess the 
winter meeting of the Radcliffe College 
Alumnae Association was held in Agas- 
siz House. After a violin solo by Sophia 
W. Bennett, ’06, Annette L. Crocker, 
’96, gave an interesting and instructive 
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talk on “Life in the Philippines.” Miss 
Crocker was Government teacher in the 
Philippines from 1901 to 1905, and dur- 
ing the last year taught in the Normal 
School in Manila. She has already pub- 
lished a series in four volumes called the 
Crocker Arithmetics for use in the 
schools in the Philippines, and for the 
same purpose she is now preparing a 
text-book in American history. 

On Jan. 19, the Sixth Annual Lunch- 
eon of the Radcliffe Club of New York 
was held at the Hotel Manhattan. The 
speakers were Pres. Briggs and Dean 
Irwin, Mr. A. G. Fox, President of the 
Harvard Club of New York, and Prof. 
W. T. Brewster, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 46 members of the Club were pre- 
sent, including graduates and non-gradu- 
ates. Miss Irwin told of the recent gifts 
and bequests to the College, and of the 
good that will come from them. One of 
these gifts was of uncommon interest 
to the Club, because it had come from 
one of the graduates. Mr. Fox spoke 
with much cordiality about the growth 


of Radcliffe College, and expressed the 
interest which he and other Harvard 
men had felt in watching its progress. 
Mr. Brewster described the opportun- 
ities for the study of literature in Spain 


and Portugal. Mr. Briggs told of the 
recent changes in the governing boards 
of the College. He emphasized the liber- 
ality of the College in providing the most 
advanced work for the exceptional stu- 
dent, and he dwelt on the academic re- 
lation of Radcliffe to Harvard, which 
made it possible that this provision 
could be insured. Just before the close 
of the luncheon Mr. Fox proposed a 
silent toast to the memory of Prof. 
J. M. Peirce. 

The Alumnae Association has now for 
its headquarters the room on the first 
floor of Fay House opposite the Dean’s 
parlor. The room has been repapered, 
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provided with a desk and other furniture, 
and is open for the use of committees and 
members at all times. ‘The Board of 
Management has arranged a series of 
teas to be given there during the spring; 
on Feb. 8 in charge of the Class of 1906, 
on March 1, in charge of the Class of 
1903, on April 12, in charge of the Class 
of 1900. 

At a meeting of the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Alumnae Association, Jan. 
13, it was voted to form a Students’ Aid 
Association, similar to that at Smith, at 
Vassar, and other colleges. A committee 
of three, Misses A. G. Arnold, E. W. 
Hutchison, and T. Norton, was ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject of 
students’ aid, and to receive all money 
until an association should be fully or- 
ganized. The plan is for the Aid Asso- 
ciation to offer loans of varying amounts 
to students of approved scholarship and 
character who need financial help to con- 
tinue their college course. The lending 
of small sums of money to students at 
Radcliffe at the right moment will cer- 
tainly meet a real need. The Alumnae 
Committee is glad to announce that the 
pupils, past and present, of Miss S. 
Alice Brown’s school in Boston have 
voted to present all proceeds of several 
entertainments to be given by them 
during this year to the Students’ Aid 
Association of Radcliffe. 

Four songs, written by Mabel W. 
Daniels, ’00, have been published by 
Arthur P. Schmidt. Helen Leah Reed, 
90, in “ Brenda’s Ward,” has this sea- 
son added a sixth volume to her series 
for older girls published by Little, 
Brown and Co. This new book is a 
sequel to “Amy in Acadia,” and though 
its title connects it with the earlier books 
of the series, the characters and incidents 
are new, and Brenda herself is far in the 
background. Edith Macvane, ’94, has 


recently written a charming story of 
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French life, “The Adventures of Jou 
Jou,” published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
“Everyday Ethics” (Henry Holt and 
Co.), written by Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, 
*89-91, 97-03, supplies a deficiency in 
the text-book world by putting ethical 
principles into an interesting elementary 
form, so that they can be grasped and 
assimilated by young students. Accom- 
panying each chapter are stimulating 
questions and problems which connect 
the subject with the student’s own life. 
In schools where a distinct course in 
ethics cannot be offered, the book will 
still be found valuable as an aid in teach- 
ing such subjects as history and Eng- 
lish; and it is also a book to be enjoyed 
by the general reader. 

Alice S. Lane, 98-02, is teaching in 
the High School, Woburn; Mary M. 
Wood, ’00-02, 05-06, in Sawin Acad- 
emy, Sherborn; Leonide Leonard, ’01, 
in the Halstead School, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Emily M. Richardson, ’04, in St. Agnes 
School, Albany, N. Y.; Julia T. Connor, 
05, and Florence H. French, ’06, in the 
High School, Huntington; Marian B. 
Healey, ’05, in the High School, Hills- 
boro Bridge, N. H.; Alice M. Kings- 
bury, ’05, in the MacDuffie School for 
Girls, Springfield; Florence M. Gilmore, 
°06, in the High School, Concord; Lou- 
ise Milliken, 06, in the High School, 
Grafton; Louise G. Caton, ’05, is work- 
ing in the Department of Bibliography 
in the Congressional Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Helen G. Flagg, ’05, is as- 
sistant to the Director of the Boston 
Trade School for Girls; Mabel F. Ham- 
mond, ’06, is studying in the University 
of Berlin; Esther L. Johnson, ’07, is to 
be private tutor for a family in Cuba. 


Marriages. 
1896-97. Caroline Rand to Arthur Bry- 
ant, at Watertown, Jan. 19, 1907. 
1898. Edith Temple Horne to Clifford 
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Blake Clapp, at Dorchester, Nov. 
14, 1906. 

Ida Gertrude Ruggli to Robert 
Greenleaf Leavitt, at Arlington, 
Nov. 19, 1906. 

1902. Edith Brinkerhoff Smith to Henry 
Ellis Warren at Newton Centre, 
Jan. 19, 1907. 

1905-06. Helene Heaton to John Mar- 
shall, at St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 10, 
1907. 


1901. 


Mary Coes, R. ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The relief felt by the undergraduate 
body, when it was announced that inter- 
collegiate athletics would be allowed to 
continue until July, has been somewhat 
tempered by the failure of the investigat- 
ing committee appointed by the Board 
of Overseers to give out any recommen- 
dations for the coming year. Under- 
graduates and the majority of graduates 
who have expressed opinions on the sub- 
ject are much opposed to the discontinu- 
ation of intercollegiate athletic contests 
even temporarily, and it is safe to assume 
that if any such discontinuation is ad- 
vised by the committee, it will be met 
with protests. The opposition to minor 
reforms, however, is not so general, 
many undergraduates being in favor of 
reducing the revenues from gate receipts, 
if the contingent economies will not seri- 
ously affect Harvard’s athletic standing. 

There has been no repetition of last 
year’s excitement in regard to the ques- 
tion of Senior dormitories, for early in 
the year the Resident Executive Board 
authorized the early assignment to the 
coming Senior Class of rooms in Hol- 
worthy, Hollis, and Stoughton. Partly 
because it did not have to fight to obtain 
this privilege the Class of 1908 has not 
shown so active an interest in the plan of 
uniting a part of the Class during the 
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Senior year. A committee was appointed, 
however, to sound the Class, and from 
indications at the present writing it ap- 
pears that the success of last year will 
be repeated. In spite of the attempts to 
foster dormitory spirit the Class is still 
considered by the majority of undergrad- 
uates to be the natural division in a Uni- 
versity of this size. This has been made 
evident not only by agitation for Senior 
dormitories, but also in the attempt of 
large bodies of men from the under 
classes to secure rooms in the same dor- 
mitory or entry in the Yard. 

The idea of a Junior Dance in the 
Union, which originated with the Class 
of 1906, and has been carried out success- 
fully in the past two years, was again 
taken up last fall by the present Juniors. 
A committee to make arrangements was 
appointed in December and the date was 
fixed for Feb. 11. Applications came in 
in even larger numbers than in previous 
years, and the success of the affair was 
early assured. It is probable that a dance 
in the Union will be considered as a regu- 
lar affair among future Junior classes. 

The first big debating event of the 
year was the contest with Yale, which was 
won by the University team by a unani- 
mous decision of the judges. The debate, 
held in Sanders Theatre on Dec. 7, was 
very largely attended. The debating man- 
agement tried the plan of paying expenses 
by a general subscription, and as a result 
no admission was charged. This policy 
proved so generally popular that many 
applications for seats from members of 
the University could not be filled, and no 
tickets were given to outside applicants. 
The question for debate was : “* Resolved, 
That further restriction of immigration 
is undesirable.” Both teams agreed that 
by further restriction was meant the 
application of additional tests with the 
object of diminishing the number of im- 
migrants; and they further agreed not to 
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discuss the nature or practicability of 
such tests. Yale supported the affirma- 
tive from choice. The Harvard team won 
because their statements were supported 
by strong statistical evidence which their 
opponents failed to repudiate. The Yale 
debaters confined themselves to theories 
and generalities and were unable to con- 
vince either the audience or the judges. 
Harvard was represented by H. Hurwitz, 
08, A. H. Elder, ’07, and G. J. Hirsch, 
‘07; the Yale speakers were J. W. 
Murphy, 08, J. C. Slade, 3L., and E. H. 
Hart, ’07. The Harvard team was 
coached by E. M. Rabenold, 3L. It is 
worth while to note that the Harvard 
team was composed entirely of under- 
graduates, an exceptional occurrence. 
The judges of the debate were: Hon. 
Edgar Aldrich, of Littleton, N. H.; Hon. 
William B. Hornblower, of New York 
City; and Hon. William LeB. Putnam, 
of Portland, Me. 

An effort to put debating on a more 
satisfactory footing resulted in the forma- 
tion of two upperclass clubs, the Forum 
and the Agora. The interclass debates 
have been given up and in place of them 
a series of three interclub debates was 
arranged, of which the first two were won 
by the Agora. ‘The Pasteur Medal, 
which has formerly been awarded in the 
final debate of the interclass series, will 
instead go to the winners of the final 
interclub debate. According to the con- 
ditions under which the medal is given, 
the subject of the final debate must be a 
question of contemporary French poli- 
tics. The Freshman debating club was 
organized as usual and has been divided 
into two “camps” for the purpose of 
holding competitive debates. 

All four classes had elected their offi- 
cers before the beginning of the mid- 
year period. The Senior and Sophomore 
officers were nominated by a committee, 
following last year’s plan, but the Jun- 
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iors went back to the old system of nom- 
inating from the floor. Judging from a 
comparison of the three upperclass elec- 
tions the nominating committee seems 
to be the more satisfactory method of 
proposing Class officers and the one less 
likely to cause friction. The largest vote 
polled was in the Freshman election, at 
which 433 ballots were cast for president. 
Out of a total voting list of 573 men, the 
number voting for Senior officers was 
367 — an unusually large proportion of 
the Class. 

The Class Day elections were held on 
Dec. 12 and17. The menelected to Class 
and Class Day offices, together with a 
statement of each man’s position among 
the undergraduates, follow: First 
Marshal, J. D. White, Utica, N. Y.; 
Class President, 05-06; Vice-Pres. the 
Union; Freshman Football; Pres. Phil- 
lips Brooks House Association; Hasty 
Pudding, Institute, Signet, Digamma, 
etc. Second Marshal, J. Reynolds, Jr., 
Montclair, N. J.; Class President, ’03- 
04; Manager Football Team; Member 
the Athletic Committee; Freshman 
Football; Hasty Pudding, Institute, 
Signet, Digamma, etc. Thtrd Marshal, 
H. Foster, Jr., Brookline; Capt. ’Var- 
sity Football Team; Second Baseball 
Team; Hockey Team, ’06-07; Hasty 
Pudding, Institute, Digamma, etc. Sec- 
retary, J. M. Morse, Worcester; Class 
Vice-President, ’04-05; Pres. Crimson; 
Capt. ’Varsity Tennis Team; Hasty 
Pudding, Institute, Signet, Digamma, 
etc. Orator, S. T. Gano, Milford, N. Y.; 
*Varsity Glee Club; Hasty Pudding, 
Signet, Kappa Gamma Chi, Phi Beta 
Kappa. Ivy Orator, D. W. Streeter, 
Buffalo; Leader ’Varsity Mandolin 
Club, ’05-06, ’06-07; Editor Lampoon 
and Advocate; member Union Library 
Committee; Hasty Pudding, Institute, 
Signet, Delta Phi, etc. Poet, H. Hage- 
dorn, Jr., New York; Pres. Monthly; 
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Editor the Advocate; member Union 
Library Committee; Hasty Pudding, 
Institute, Signet, Digamma, Phi Beta 
Kappa, ete. Odist, W. Goodwin, New 
York; Editor Advocate; ’Varsity Man- 
dolin Club; Hasty Pudding, Institute, 
Signet, etc. Chorister, H. F. Evans, Phil- 
ade]phia; Freshman Baseball; Hasty 
Pudding, Institute, Delta Phi, etc. Class 
Committee, R. L. Bacon, New York, 
chairman; Capt. ’Varsity Crew; Capt. 
Freshman Crew ; Secretary of the Union; 
President Political Club; Hasty Pudding, 
Institute, Signet, A. D., ete. E. L. Burn- 
ham, Malden; Capt. ’Varsity Basket- 
ball Team; Substitute ’Varsity Football 
Team; Hasty Pudding, Pi Eta, Theta 
Delta Chi. R. B. Gregg, Colorado 
Springs; Class Crew, ’04-05, ’05-06; 
Glee Club; Editor Lampoon ; Hasty 
Pudding, Institute, Signet, etc. Class 
Day Committee, W. D. Dexter, Jr., 
Brookline, chairman; Capt. ’Varsity 
Baseball Team; Capt. Freshman Base- 
ball Team; Hasty Pudding, Institute, 
Signet, Digamma, etc. G. A. Leland, 
Jr., Boston; Class Secretary, ’05-06; 
Treas. Lampoon; Manager ’Varsity 
Musical Clubs; member Union Govern- 
ing Board; Hasty Pudding, Institute, 
Signet, Theta Delta Chi, etc. D. G. 
Field, Milton; Editor Lampoon ; ’Varsity 
Glee Club; Class Secretary, 04-05; 
member Union Governing Board; Hasty 
Pudding, Institute, Signet, ete. H. W. 
Nichols, Haverhill; Manager Hockey 
Team; Capt. Class Football Team, ’05- 
06, 06-07; Class Hockey ‘Team, ’05-06; 
Editor Lampoon ; Hasty Pudding, Insti- 
tute, Signet, Digamma, etc. J. J. Rowe, 
Cincinnati; Manager Track Team; 
Leader ’Varsity Glee Club; Business 
Manager Crimson; Hasty Pudding, 
Institute, Signet, ete. C. G. Osborne, 
London, England; ’Varsity Football, 
*06-07; Association Football, ’06-07; 
Cricket Team, ’05-06; Hasty Pudding, 
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Institute, Signet, Digamma, etc. J. H. 
Ijams, New York; Pres. Crimson ; 
Hasty Pudding, Institute, Signet, etc. 
Photograph Committee, G. W. Bailey, 
Wollaston, chairman; Theta Delta Chi; 
R. J. Walsh, Reading; Editor Lampoon 
and Advocate ; Signet. S. T. Hubbard, 
Jr., Yonkers, N. Y.; ’Varsity Track 
Team, 03-04, 05-06; Hasty Pudding, 
Institute, Phoenix. 

At the Junior election the following 
officers were chosen: Pres., H. M. Gil- 
more; vice-pres., G. G. Glass; sec. 
H. V. Amberg. At the Sophomore elec- 
tion, which came a few days later, the 
class chose L. K. Lunt, pres., E. T. 
Wentworth, vice-pres., and E. P. Cur- 
rier, sec. The Freshman elections, which 
came after the Christmas recess, re- 
sulted as follows: Pres., R. C. Brown, 
Andover; vice-pres., R. W. Hall, Noble 
and Greenough’s School; sec., S. M. 
Lowrey, Hotchkiss. 

The annual Phi Beta Kappa elec- 
tions were held on Dec. 4. The first 
eight from 1908 and the remaining 17 
from 1907 were as follows (in alphabet- 
ical order): 1908 — J. S. Davis, D. C. 
Eipper, I. B. Evans, H. Hurwitz, S. H. 
Hurwitz, D. Jackson, J. J. Kaplan, R. 
N. Shreve. 1907 — H. Askowith, I. W. 
Bailey, A. L. Benshimol, J. H. Breck, 
P. C. Brown, G. C. Evans, P. S. Fiske, 
H. Hagedorn, Jr., H. C. Hayes, C. W. 
Hutchinson, F. W. Johnson, F. H. 
Lahee, W. M. P. Mitchell, S. H. New- 
hall, E. E. Pierce, W. C. Ryan, R. E. 
Scott. The additional members elected 
from 1906 are: A.C. Blagden, N. Kelley, 
R. H. Lord, C. T. Ryder, A. E. Wood. 
The officers for the year, elected by the 
immediate members, are as follows: 
First Marshal, S. T. Gano, ’07; second 
marshal, D. H. Howie, ’07; toastmaster, 
H. Hagedorn, Jr., 07; orator, J. S. 
Davis, 08; poet, D. C. Eipper, ’08. 
There is a general feeling among under- 
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graduates that the proposed changes in 
the rules for Phi Beta Kappa elections 
should be adopted. These are aimed to 
increase the membership and widen the 
field of choice. 

At the annual midyear elections of the 
Crimson, Lampoon, and Advocate the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Crimson — 
President, J. M. Morse, ’07; managing 
editor, D. S. Brigham, ’08; secretary, H. 
Gray, 09. Lampoon — President, K. G. 
Carpenter, ’08; Ibis, G. Howe, ’08; 
treas., L. C. Josephs, ’08; sec., J. Cur- 
tiss, ’09. Advocate— President, E. B. 
Sheldon, ’08; sec., K. B. Townsend 
08; business manager, G. A. Rivinius, 
07. 

With the exception of the Cercle 
Francais plays, all of the undergraduate 
dramatic productions will be given dur- 
ing the spring. The annual French play 
was presented during the second week 
in December and was unusually success- 
ful for an amateur performance. Be- 
sides Graduates’ Night in Cambridge, 
the plays were twice given in Jordan 
Hall, Boston. The pieces were Moliére’s 
Le Médecin Malgré Lui and a one-act 
farce by Mme. Girardin entitled Le 
Chapeau dun Horloger. The casts of 
both plays follow: 


Le Médecin Malgré Lui. 
Géronte, H. von Kaltenborn, sC. 
Lucinde, G. A. Schneider, ’09 
Léandre, J. P. S. Harrison, ’09 
Sganarelle, A. F. Hurlburt, ’09 
Martine, G. Howe, ’08 
Jacqueline, F. R. Leland, sC. 
M. Robert, N. J. O’Conor, '07 
Valére, F. deR. Storey, 1L. 
Lucas, * J. L. Swarts, ’07 
Thibaut, J. Weare, '07 
Perrin, R. MacVeagh, '10 


Le Chapeau d'un Horloger. 
Gonzales, G. K. Munroe, '10 
Rodigue Gonzales, W.G. Wendell, ’09 
Amadée R. L. Niles, ’09 
Le Portier, L. B. Robinson, ’07 
Un Horloger, 8. A. Fahnestock, '08 
Stéphanie, D. M. Martin, ’07 
Henriette, G. A. Schneider, ’09 
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The members of the ballet were: M.S. 
Winpenny, ’08 (étoide), A. S. A. Brady, 
08, B. Hall, 08. 

The Hasty Pudding Club will present 
this spring a musical comedy entitled 
The Lotus Eater, the music being by E. 
Ballantine, ’07, and the book and lyrics 
by D. W. Streeter, 07. The Pi Eta play 
this year will be a two-act musical com- 
edy, The Financier. The book and lyrics 
are by H. H. Hemingway, ’08, and L. W. 
Pritchett, ’08, and the music has been 
written by R. J. DeGolyer, 08. The 
public performances of this play will be 
given shortly after Easter. The Deutscher 
Verein play comes in March. The 
piece selected is Der Stickbrief by Rod- 
erick Benedix. Early in April the Har- 
vard Chapter of the Delta Upsilon Fra- 
ternity will present as its annual Eliza- 
bethan play The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle by Beaumont and Fletcher. Still 
another foreign play is the one to be 
given by the Sociedad Espaiila. It is a 
comedy entitled Llovido del Cielo. 

The chess team won its usual victory 
over Yale on the night before the foot- 
ball game, the score being 7 to 3. In the 
intercollegiate tournament, held in New 
York during the Christmas recess, the 
team finished second to Columbia. The 
standing of the four teams entered was: 


Won Lost 


Columbia, 114 4 
Harvard, 8 4 

Princeton, 34 84 
Yale, 1 ll 


The Harvard team was made up of 
Q. A. Brackett, 07, G. T. McClure, ’07, 
E. H. Gruening, 1G., and K. S. John- 
son, 07. Johnson made the best showing 
of the Harvard players, winning two 
matches and drawing one. 

The various musical clubs recently 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: Glee Club — Leader, Le R. 
J. Snyder, 08; pres., H. L. Murphy, 08; 
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vice-pres., R. D. Murphy, ’08; sec., E. 
S. Alexander, 08. Mandolin Club — 
Leader — A. W. Reggio, ’08; pres., R. 
H. Sayre, ’08; sec., G. H. Binney, ’08, 
Banjo Club — Leader, F. J. Ziegler, 08; 
pres., O. A. Wyman, ’08; sec., S. Powell, 
08. 


D. 8. Brigham, ’08. 


ATHLETICS. 


Football, 


At the end of a season otherwise very 
satisfactory the University Eleven lost to 
Yale, in a close but disappointing game, 
played at New Haven on Nov. 24, by the 
score of 6 to 0. Aside from the excite: 
ment which accompanies any such con- 
test between Harvard and Yale, the 
game was less interesting than some 
of those played earlier in the season. 
Fumbles were frequent, and but for the 
unexpected use of the forward pass and 
onside kick which kept even the specta- 
tors on the gut vive, the game would have 
been considered a very dull exhibition. 
Yale’s only score was made in the first 
half as a direct result of a forward pass 
on a fake kick, which placed the ball 
within striking distance of Harvard's 
goal. On the offensive the Harvard line 
had the advantage, and consistent gains 
were made, but when Yale had the ball 
Harvard’s secondary defense proved un- 
able to cope with Yale’s use of the new 
plays. Burr was of great assistance to the 
University team with his punting, which 
places him in the front rank of college 
punters. Harvard showed good endur- 
ance, putting in only 3 substitutes as 
against Yale’s 7. 

In weight the Yale team had an 
advantage of 54 pounds, averaging 184 
pounds compared with an average of 
1784 pounds on the University team. 
The line-up and summary: 
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Harvard 
Macdonald, Kennard, I. e. 


Yale 
r. e., H. Jones, 
Alcott, Morse 
r. t., Biglow 
r. g., Erwin 
c., Hockenberger 
1. g., Brides 
1. t., Paige 
1. e., Forbes 
q. b., T. Jones, Dines 
r. h. b., Needer 
Knox, Roome, 
Bomar, Linn 
f. b., Morse, Wernecken 


Osborne, I. t. 
Burr, |. g. 
Parker, Fraser, c. 
Kersburg, r. g- 
Peirce, r. t. 
Starr, Orr, r. e. 
Newhall, q. b. 
Foster, 1. h. b. 


Lincoln, r. h. b. Lh: bi, 


Wendell, f. b. 


Score — Yale, 6; Harvard,0. Touchdown 
— Roome. Goal from touchdown — Veeder. 
Umpires — W. H. Edwards, Princeton; E. 
K. Hall, Dartmouth. Referee — T. G. 
Hackett, West Point. Head linesman — 
G. Ayerault, Groton. Timers —F. A. Wood, 
B. A. A., for Harvard; D. Cochrane for 
Yale. Linesmen— D. J. Hurley, '05, for 
Harvard; J. J. Hogan for Yale. Time — 
30-minute halves. 


Fraser, Orr, Kennard, Osborne, and 
Lincoln won their “H” in the Yale 
game, which since athletic relations with 
Pennsylvania have been broken off is the 
only “H” contest. On Dec. 18 the Uni- 
versity Team met and elected B. Parker, 
08, captain for the coming season. — 
Class numerals were by vote of the Ath- 
letic Committee awarded to the winning 
team in a round-robin series among the 
three upper classes. The Seniors won 
the series by defeating the Sophomores, 
11 to 0, and the Juniors, 18 to 0. Class 
numerals were somewhat cheapened by 
the fact that the Seniors put 37 players 
in the game in order that any one who 
had shown any interest in the team 
might be rewarded. — The Freshman 
team had some successes early in the 
season, but these were forgotten in the 
overwhelming defeat at the hands of the 
Yale Freshmen, the score being 28 to 0. 
Two of the Harvard Freshmen’s best 
players were lost by disqualification, but 
as the new eligibility rules debar Fresh- 
men from University teams, the 1910 
Eleven was picked from the entire Fresh- 
man Class. 
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Pew Football Bules, 


On Jan. 25 and 26, the Rules Commit- 
tee representing the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association of the United States 
and the old Rules Committee met in New 
York to amalgamate and to consider the 
advisability of making any changes in 
the playing rules for 1907. The success 
of the reforms inaugurated last year is 
shown by the fact that the amalgamated 
committee proposed no radical altera- 
tions. The old committee was repre- 
sented by Prof. L. M. Dennis, Cornell, 
chairman; J. C. Bell, University of 
Pennsylvania; P. J. Dashiel, Annapolis; 
W. H. Corbin, Yale, in place of Walter 
Camp who was ill; J. B. Fine, Prince- 
ton; A. A. Stagg, University of Chicago; 
Head Coach, W. T. Reid, Jr., 01, Har- 
vard. J. W. Farley, ’99, will succeed 
Reid as a member of this committee. 

The members of the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association of the United States 
were C. D. Daly 01, West Point; C. M. 
Savage, Oberlin; Prof. J. A. Babbitt, 
Haverford; W. L. Dudley, Vanderbilt; 
H. L. Williams, University of Minnesota; 
J.T. Lees, University of Nebraska; and 
E. K. Hall, Dartmouth. 

The new rules of last season were 
formed by these two bodies combined, 
with the single exception of W. L. Dud- 
ley, who has succeeded F. H. Curtiss as 
representative of the Southern colleges. 

The amalgamation was quickly ef- 
fected. Prof. L. M. Dennis of Cornell 
was reélected chairman, and E. K. Hall 
of Dartmouth was chosen secretary in 
place of W. T. Reid, Jr., 01. Walter 
Camp of Yale was again selected to edit 
the rules, and with Prof. Dennis and E. 
K. Hall was named to codify and publish 
the rules for the season of 1907. 

For the most part the committee 
indorsed the work of last year. The 
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changes of consequence were three: the 
alteration of the penalty for an unsuc- 
cessful forward pass, the lengthening 
of the halves to 35 minutes each, and the 
obligation instead of the option of having 
two umpires. There were also several 
minor changes dealing chiefly with the 
wording in some of the rules. It is ex- 
pected that the rules will be in final 
shape by March 1, so that the committee 
may see them codified and may ratify 
them formally. 

The precise wording of the new regula- 
tion on the forward pass was not given 
out, but the significance is that when the 
ball is passed forward and constitutes a 
foul by touching the ground before it 
touches a player, then the ball shall not, 
as last season, go to the opponents at the 
spot from which it was thrown, but shall 
be retained by the side which passed it, 
with a penalty of fifteen yards on the first 
and second downs, the point to be gained 
remaining the same and each foul count- 
ing as a down. By this rule a team near 
its own goal line will be encouraged to 
try the forward pass instead of kicking at 
once. 

As regards umpires the new duties will 
be clearly designated. Hereafter, two 
will be necessary, one called the field 
umpire, the other the line umpire. This 
plan divides the territory so as to facili- 
tate more vigilant supervision under the 
quick formations and frequent kicks 
made possible by the new rules. Secre- 
tary Hall read the duty of the field um- 
. pire as follows: “In addition to acting 
as umpire he relieves the referee of some 
of his important duties and decisions. In 
addition to his regular duties as umpire 
he will have jurisdiction over the ball 
interference, and other fouls in connec- 
tion with the catching, serving, or posi- 
tion of a ball that has been kicked or 
passed on the field. He shall mark the 
spot of a fair catch, shall rule on points 
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covering the touching of the ball by any 
player after a kick or forward pass, the 
touching of the ground by the ball after 
a kick or a forward pass, possession of 
the ball when a down has been made 
and violations of the rules covering a fair 
catch. He shall mark the point where 
the ball goes out of bounds on the oppo- 
site side of the field from that on which 
the linesmen are stationed. On every 
attempt at a goal from the field or from 
a touchdown he shall take a position 
under the goal posts to assist the referee 
in making a proper decision. By hold- 
ing up his hand he shall indicate to the 
referee when to blow his whistle on all 
decisions under his jurisdiction. The 
field umpire will stand behind the de- 
fensive line of scrimmage, where he will 
have an excellent opportunity to observe 
what the referee could not — particu- 
larly things happening when the ball is 
kicked or passed in his direction. He will 
exercise those duties formerly allotted to 
the umpire. The line umpire will stand 
near the line of scrimmage, and his du- 
ties will be much the same as heretofore. 
The referee, now freer to follow the ball, 
will have exclusive jurisdiction over 
hurdling. He must also report to either 
umpire any holding which may come 
under his notice.” 

The question was discussed as to 
whether or not a lineman intending to 
run with the ball should leave his posi- 
tion in the line before the ball is snapped. 
The following rule in regard to this mat- 
ter was passed: “A lineman is allowed 
to carry the ball provided he does not 
leave his position in the line until after 
the ball is put in play.” In the same 
connection the technicality was dis- 
cussed which put a quarter-back offside, 
if he passed the ball to the half-back and 
then received the ball again on a double 
pass, when behind the half-back. This 
ruling was then adopted: “A player 
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may at all times pass the ball to another 
of his own side who is behind him.” 

Regarding out of bounds, the old rule, 
which reads, “If a kick or a forward 
pass goes out of bounds before crossing 
the opponents’ goal line, it shall-belong 
to the opponents at the .point where it 
crosses the side line,” was supplanted 
by the words: “If a forward pass before 
touching the ground, or a kicked ball be- 
fore or after touching the ground, goes 
out of bounds the ball shall belong to 
the opponents at the point where it 
crosses the side line.” 

Rule 19 (a) was changed so that in 
the case of a team kicking out after a 
safety or a touchback the opponents may 
stand no nearer than the 35-yard line, in- 
stead of the 25-yard line. 

Another alteration of importance regu- 
lates signaling for a fair catch: “A 
player shall be considered as having the 
opportunity to make a fair catch if he 
is in such position that it will be pos- 
sible for him to reach the ball before 
it touches the ground. This provision is 
intended to protect only the player who 
is actually attempting to catch the ball.” 
Furthermore, “In case a signal for a 
fair catch is made by any player who 
has an opportunity for a fair catch, and 
another player of his side, who has not 
signaled for a fair catch, catches the 
ball, no run shall be made and a fair 
catch shall not be allowed, but the ball 
shall be given to the catcher’s side for 
a down at the point where the catch was 
made.” 


Crew. 


The graded crew races were held on 
the Basin on Nov. 20. There were two 
divisions, the first consisting of the first 
and second Weld and Newell crews, the 
second of the third crews from both 
clubs. The first division was won by 
First Newell, which in a very exciting 
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race defeated the First Weld by a margin 
of six feet. The Third Weld crew easily 
defeated the Third Newell. Two trial 
eights of the University crew squad were 
kept out until the middle of November 
when work was discontinued until after 
the midyears. On Nov. 6 a race was 
held between the two eights and as a 
result the following men were retained 
for the final week’s work: First Crew — 
stroke, Morgan; 7, Severance; 6, Capt. 
R. L. Bacon; 5, Richardson; 4, Lunt; 
8, Tappan; 2, Farley; bow, Wiggins; 
cox., Whitney. Second Crew — stroke, 
Ball; 7, Amberg; 6, G. G. Bacon; 5, 
Emmons; 4, Richards; 3, Corbett; 2, 
Mulligan; bow, Ellis; cox., Arnold. 
The outlook for another successful sea- 
son is very bright, as six members of last 
year’s winning crew and three men from 
the four-oar will be available. The 1909 
Freshman crew was also unusually rich 
in good material. The Freshman squad 
began work on the machines on Oct. 30. 
Two crews went out on the river for a 
few days, but cold weather soon drove 
them back to the machines. The work 
on the machines was discontinued earlier 
than usual in order to give men ample 
time to prepare for the midyears. 


— Crew. 


Dinner to 1906 Crew. 


On Nov. 22 the Graduate Rowing 
Committee tendered a complimentary 
dinner to the members of the 1906 win- 
ning crew. At the table of honor were 
seated J. J. Storrow, °85, toastmaster, 
President Eliot, Dean Briggs, Major 
H. L. Higginson, h ’82, Alexander Agas- 
siz, ’55, A. G. Hodges, ’74, R. F. Her- 
rick, 790, H. Bancroft, ’99, and the 
members of last year’s Crew. 

President Eliot’s speech on rowing, 
which attracted so much attention, and 
Mr. Agassiz’s remarks, are reprinted 
elsewhere. Major Higginson, on behalf 
of the Graduate Rowing Committee, pre- 
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sented the members of the Crew with 
small gold oars. He referred to the trip 
taken by the Crew to England, stating 
that it was a benefit to England, to the 
members of the Crew and their rowing 
ideals, and to the whole country. To the 
members of the “gentleman” crew which 
defeated the Yale “gentleman” crew 
last June Nicholas Longworth, ’91, pre- 
sented miniature oars, and an exact 
miniature model of the shell used in the 
race at New London was presented to 
Capt. Filley by R. F. Herrick, ’90. 

Capt. Filley began his speech with a 
description of rowing conditions at Har- 
vard during the past two years and told 
how the Graduate Rowing Committee 
has been successful in bettering them. 
He expressed a doubt as to the superior- 
ity of the English rowing methods over 
ours, attributing their advantage, not to 
better rigging or a more efficient stroke, 
but to the greater amount of racing ex- 
perience which the men receive. He gave 
full credit to Cambridge for having the 
better crew, and said that the English 
crew would have won regardless of the 
tactics adopted by Harvard. Capt. 
Bacon explained the attitude of the row- 
ing authorities in deciding two years ago 
to secure a professional coach, saying 
that although at the time many graduates 
were inclined to question the advisability 
of this step, results have proved it to be 
a decided move for the better. In Coach 
Wray, he said, the Crew is fortunate in 
having a coach who is in every respect 
a gentleman, who heartily applauds the 
ideal of “rowing for fun,” and who is a 
stanch supporter of the secondary row- 
ing system, which has been so success- 
fully launched. It is through the intelli- 
gent application of such ideals of sport 
that the University may look forward to 
repetitions of last year’s success. 

In presenting the oars to the mem- 
bers of the “gentleman” crew, Mr. 
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Longworth made a witty speech. Mr. 
Hodges also kept the audience in roars 
of laughter from the moment he began 
to speak. 


Hockey. 


The Hockey Team has been greatly re- 
tarded in its development by poor wea- 
ther conditions and lack of ice, but it 
succeeded in keeping its record of four 
years without a defeat clean until the 
game with Princeton on Jan. 19, when 
the University Team lost by the score of 
4to3. The chief fault with the Team has 
been a lack of consistent team work due 
to irregular practice, for the squad con- 
tained many brilliant individual players 
Capt. R. S. Townsend, ’07, C. C. Pell, 
08, M. L. Newhall, ’08, and J. P. Wil- 
letts, 09, who played in the Yale game 
last year, were all available, and there 
was excellent material among the substi- 
tutes and the Freshman team. The 
schedule: 

H., 3; Brae Burn, 0. 
3; Me 2... 

H., 7; Columbia, 0. 

H., 16; Springfield Tr. Sch. 1. 
H., 3; Princeton, 4. 

H., 7; Andover, 2. 

H., 14; Graduates, 3. 

H., 12; Dartmouth, 3. 

H., 8; McGill, 2. 

H., 5; St Paul’s School, 1. 
H., 3; Yale, 2. 


Jan. 5. 


The interclass hockey series was de- 
cided by a round-robin tournament of 
the three upper classes. The Juniors won 
this series after defeating the Seniors by 
the score of 2 to 1, and the Sophomores 
by the score of 4 to 2. The Freshman 
team earned the title of class champion 
by defeating the Juniors, 6 to 2. A third 
rink was constructed in the Stadium, 
and a scrub series was arranged. 


Basketball. 
The Basketball Team started the sea- 
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son with no great wealth of material but 
with enough good men to compose a 
strong team. ‘The men failed to work 
well together, however, and the new men 
on the Team were not sufficiently confi- 
dent inthe games. The Team won its first 
two league games, but was defeated by 
Wesleyan and Brown. On account of the 
breaking off of athletic relations with 
Pennsylvania, which is also in the inter- 
collegiate league, each team was cred- 
ited with one game won and one defeat, 
so that the University Team began the 
season with one defeat to its disadvan- 
tage. The Freshman team, which was 
below the usual standard, met with 
varied success. ‘The schedule of the 
University Team with results of games 
played up to the time of going to press 
follows: 
; Tufts, 14. 
; Cornell, 11. 
; Wesleyan, 15. 
; Princeton, 12. 
3; Brown, 15. 
; Yale, 14. 
; Andover, 5. 
; Williams, 30. 


; Columbia, 18. 
; Princeton, 32. 


Motes. 


Harvard defeated Brown in a swim- 
ming meet held at Providence on Jan. 
22. The Seniors were victorious in the 
interclass relay swimming races. — In 
the intercollegiate cross country run held 
at Princeton on Nov. 28, which was won 
by Cornell, the Harvard team finished 
fifth. — Indoor track work in prepara- 
tion for the B. A. A. meet on Feb. 16 
began shortly after the Christmas re- 
cess, a board track having been con- 
structed on Holmes Field. — No base- 
ball practice, either for the University or 
Freshman squads, was held until after 
the midyear examinations. — The Asso- 
ciation Football Team,defeated both Cor- 
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nell and Columbia, but lost to Haver- 
ford in the final game by the score of 
2 to 1.—N. L. Hall, ’07, has been 
awarded the football ““H” by the Ath- 
letic Committee. 


D. S. Brigham, ’68. 


Work of the Athletic Committee, 


The business of the Committee has 
steadily increased from year to year, so 
that some reorganization seems impera- 
tive. A joint Committee of the Corpora- 
tion and Overseers was appointed in 
May to consider and report upon the 
whole subject of the regulation of ath- 
letic sports; and the Athletic Commit- 
tee was directed meanwhile to sanction 
no appointment for intercollegiate con- 
tests later than December 1, 1906. The 
Athletic Committee has appointed a sub- 
committee to consider some rearranye- 
ments in its own administration. ‘The 
members of the Athletic Committee 
serve voluntarily and gratuitously, but 
the major part of the burden falls to the 
lot of the Chairman, who has been a 
member of the Faculty, but has hereto- 
fore experienced no consequent diminu- 
tion of his professional duties. During 
the past year the Committee has held 
twenty-four meetings. These meetings 
are called by the Chairman. The busi- 
ness is prepared, and the correspondence 
of the Committee is conducted by him. 
His correspondence involves the relations 
of the Committee to sixteen branches of 
sport and nine subsidiary branches, ques- 
tions affecting the extensive athletic 
plant, and multitudinous inquiries from 
the outside world with reference to Har- 
vard athletics. The Chairman is sup- 
posed to be familiar with the details of 
the management of all branches of the 
athletic plant, and with the financial situ- 
ation. He is expected to sign various con- 
tracts, and to be well informed concern- 
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ing numerous appointments. He is sub- 
ject to incessant calls and inquiries from 
representatives of all branches, a service 
which is almost always agreeable, but 
thoroughly time-absorbing. He is often 
called upon to represent the University 
in intercollegiate questions, a function 
occasionally involving delicate nego- 
tiations. In common with the other 
members of the Committee, he is sup- 
posed to have some personal knowledge 
of the way in which the various Uni- 
versity teams conduct themselves. He 
is frequently called upon to interpret 
and enforce the Faculty rules and 
the Committee Regulations. An entirely 
satisfying administration of the office 
would demand the full time and atten- 
tion of its occupant. The Committee 
is assisted by a staff of permanent ap- 
pointees, to whose competency and fidel- 
ity is due largely the fairly successful 
working of the system. The Graduate 
Treasurership, a position which is of 
great importance, has been filled by able 
and conscientious men, whose time, how- 
ever, has been partly demanded by other 
duties; and the position has been occu- 
pied by the same person for only a year 
or two. If the present organization of the 
Committee be continued, it seems de- 
sirable to make the Graduate Treasurer- 
ship a permanent and dignified post, with 
a salary sufficient to command and re- 
tain the services of the right man, prefer- 
ably a comparatively recent graduate. 
The appointment of a permanent paid 
secretary for the Committee, preferably 
some one familiar with the University 
administration, would be the next step 
to take. Should the chairmanship be 
occupied by a Faculty member, a corre- 
sponding diminution of his teaching 
duties would be appropriate. The rea- 
sonable demand of the undergraduates 
for some modifications of the student 
membership of the Committee and of 
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the method of election should be exam- 
ined and met. (From the Annual Re- 


port.) 
Horatio S. White, ’73, Chairman. 


Athletic Committee Minutes, 


Meeting of Sept. 28, 1906. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer be 
authorized to sign a contract engaging 
W. F. Donovan as trainer for one year. 

Voted that G. T. Sugden and D. S. 
Brigham be appointed as Manager and 
Assistant Manager of the University 
Baseball Team. 

Voted that the request of the Cap- 
tain of the Crew for the construction of 
an 8-oared shell for dormitory rowing be 
granted, the Trustees of the Weld Boat- 
house having offered to pay for the con- 
struction of a similar boat. 

There was submitted a report from 
the Graduate Treasurer regarding the 
speculation in tickets for the Harvard- 
Yale game of 1905. Owing to the late 
date at which the report was submitted 
it was voted that no action be taken. The 
Graduate Treasurer was directed to 
take additional precautions against such 
speculations during the present season. 


Meeting of Oct. 10, 1906. 

Voted that the request of the Track 
Team Committee that the second-story 
rooms in the east wing of the Locker 
Building be assigned to the Track Team, 
and that visiting teams be accommo- 
dated on the first floor, be granted, pro- 
viding that the rearrangement be satis- 
factory to the Football and Baseball 
managements. 

Voted that the privilege of selling pea- 
nuts, popcorn, etc., on Soldier’s Field be 
given to Miss Lovett, the daughter of 
John the Orangeman, subject to revoca- 
tion with notice. 

Voted that, with the consent of the 
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track management, Mr. Quinn be di- 
rected to take charge of the training of 
the Freshman football team. 

Voted that the Football management 
be authorized to invite Mr. Cutts to as- 
sist in coaching the Football Team. 

Voted that Mr. H. Vail be appointed 
as coach, and as caretaker of the new 
Weld Boathouse. 

Voted that the appointment of G. Whit- 
ney, 07, and K. Howes, 08, as Manager 
and Assistant Manager of the University 
Crew be approved. 

Voted that Messrs. F. W. Moore, ’93, 
R. Ernst, 03, and F. A. Goodhue, 06, be 
requested to act as Distribution Commit- 
tee on tickets for the Yale game. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer be 
authorized to erect wooden seats for the 
Dartmouth game along the running 
tracks. 

Voted that the insuring of Soldier’s 
Field against accident be approved. 

Voted that the Manager of the Foot- 
ball Team be empowered to appoint 
officials for certain minor games, the 
officials for the West Point game to be 
subject to the approval of the Chairman. 
It was understood that the appointment 
of the officials for the remaining games 
should be subject to the approval of the 
Committee 


Meeting of Oct. 31, 1906. 


Voted that students on trial shall not 
be barred from representing the Univer- 
sity in public athletic contests, this ac- 
tion having been approved by the College 
Office. 

Voted that the appointment of J. 
Weare, ’07, as Manager of the University 
Fencing Team and J. Emerson, ’08, as 
Assistant Manager of the University 
Track Team be approved. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer be 
authorized to appropriate a sum not to 
exceed $1500 for the purpose of building 
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seventeen tennis courts on Soldier’s 
Field. 

Voted that the Committee will not 
authorize any expense for a training-ta- 
ble for the Cross Country Team. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer be 
authorized to insure the cups and tro- 
phies in the trophy room against fire. 

The report of the Insignia Committee 
that numerals be awarded to the winners 
of the upper-class football series was 
adopted. 


Meeting of Nov. 13, 1906. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer be 
authorized to have ivy planted around 
the Stadium. 

Voted that Battery A and First Corps 
of Cadets be allowed the use of the Sta- 
dium for their annual football game on 
Thanksgiving Day morning, provided 
this permission be acceptable to the Cor- 
poration, it being understood that ad- 
mission be free and by invitation. 

Voted that the appointments be ap* 
proved of E. B. Stern, 07, and Paul 
Woodman, ’08, as Manager and Assist- 
ant Manager of the Freshman Football 
Team, of C. W. Short, Jr., 08, as As- 
sistant Manager of the University Hockey 
Team, and of H.S. Powers, ’07, as Man- 
ager of the Shooting Club. 

Voted that the schedule of the Asso- 
ciation Football Team be approved 
through Dec. 1, and subsequently, pro- 
vided that the Governing Bodies vote to 
permit intercollegiate games after Dec. 
1. Nov. 21, Lowell Textile School, at 
Cambridge; Nov. 29, Princeton at 
Princeton; Dec. 1, Columbia at New 
York; Dec. 3, Cornell at Ithaca; Dec. 
8, Haverford at Cambridge. 

Voted that the request of the Associa- 
tion Football Management that Fresh- 
men be allowed to play on the team be 
not granted. 

Voted that the schedule of the Shoot- 
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ing Team be approved as follows: In- 
tercollegiate Shoot at Princeton, Nov. 
17; Dual Shoot with Yale at New Haven, 
Nov. 24. 


Meeting of Nov. 17, 1906. 

Voted that in case the officials for the 
Harvard-Yale game on Nov. 24 be not 
decided on by one o’clock on Wednesday, 
Nov. 21, there be no game, and that 
Harvard notify Yale at once to this effect 
and of Harvard’s willingness to meet 
representatives at any place on Monday 
or Tuesday for the purpose of definitely 
deciding upon the said officials, the repre- 
sentatives of both sides to have final 
powers. 

Voted that if at least two members of 
the Athletic Committee be among Har- 
vard’s representatives, these, with other 
members of the Athletic Committee who 
might join them, should have full au- 
thority to act for Harvard. 


Meeting of Nov. 21, 1906. 


Voted that the following amendments 
to the eligibility rules suggested by the 
College Office be inserted in the regula- 
tions of the Committee: “Students, even 
if on probation, may take part in the 
* Leiter Cup Series and in the Dormitory 
and Graded Crew races. Students on 
probation will not be allowed to take 
part in the University Tournaments and 
Class contests.” 


Meeting of Nov. 26, 1906. 

Voted that the application of the 
Basketball Team for a Western holiday 
trip be refused. 

Voted that the application of the 
Hockey Team for a game with West 
Point be refused as in excess of the num- 
ber of out-of-town games permitted. 

Voted that Mr. Donovan be assigned 
to the Hockey Team as trainer. 

Voted that the Committee decline to 
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make up the deficit of last year’s Hockey 
Team. 


Meeting of Dec. 12, 1906. 


Voted that the Manager of the Crew 
be empowered to arrange a ’Varsity race 
with Cornell at Ithaca, May 30, and also 
to open negotiations with Yale for the 
race in June. 

Voted that the construction of a third 
rink in the Stadium by the Hockey 
Management be authorized and that 
the schedule of the Hockey Team be 
approved. The schedule as finally set- 
tled is as follows: 

5, Brae Burn Club at Camb. 
9, Technology at Camb. 
12, Columbia at New York. 
16, Spg. Tr. School at Camb. 
19, Princeton at New York. 
23, Andover at Camb. 
26, Graduates at Camb. 
29, Newtowne at Camb. 
2,8t. Nicholas Club at Camb. 
7, Dartmouth at Camb. 
9, McGill University at Camb. 
16, Yale at New York. 


Sat. Jan. 


The schedule of the Freshman Hockey 
Team was approved as follows: 
Jan. 9, Arlington High S. at Camb. 
2,St. Pauls School at Concord. 
. Roxbury Latin School at Camb. 
, Pomfert School at Pomfert. 
3, St. Marks School at Southboro. 
, Cambridge Latin School at Camb. 
31, Newtowne Club at Camb. 
Feb. 2.Stone School at Camb. 
9, Yale 1910 at Camb. 


The report of the Graduate Treasu- 
rer was accepted and the Chairman was 
authorized to make arrangements with 
Mr. H. S. Thompson to continue in of- 
fice as Graduate Treasurer until July 1. 

Voted that Harvard decline to join the 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer be 
directed to prepare a letter similar to 
the one sent last year to persons whose 
tickets for the Harvard-Yale Football 
game had apparently come into the 
hands of speculators, said letter to be 
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sent to such persons as had apparently 
permitted a similar proceeding during 
the current season. 

Voted that the rule prohibiting a stu- 
dent from representing the University in 
intercollegiate contests during more than 
two periods of sport in any one academic 
year apply to both Freshmen and ’ Varsity 
contests. 


Meeting of Jan. 4, 1907. 

Voted that the report of the Insignia 
Committee opposing the granting to the 
Gymnastic Team of the privilege of 
wearing insignia be accepted. 

Voted that the request of the Track 
Management to hold a carnival in 
Mechanics Hall be granted. 

Voted that the appointment of the 
following Managers be approved: H. 
Goepper, ’09, 2d Asst. Mgr. ’Varsity 
Basketball Team; H. Large, ’10, Mgr. 
Freshman Basketball Team; G. L. 


Mattherson, Asst. Mgr. Freshman Bas- 
ketball Team; A. S. MacDonald, 710, 
Mgr. Freshman Baseball Team; J. A. 


P. Millet, Asst. Mgr. Freshman Foot- 
ball Team; P. Dutcher, ’08, Mgr. 
Varsity Football Team. 

Voted that the managers of all minor 
sports be notified that the Athletic Com- 
mittee will not authorize any expendi- 
tures for training-tables. 

Voted that the second Basketball 
Team be allowed to play only eight 
games, and that no out-of-town games 
during the examination period be per- 
mitted. 

Voted that notice be sent to Yale that 
owing to the athletic situation at Cam- 
bridge Harvard will for the present be 
unable to renew the two-years’ agree- 
ment which expires March 15. 


Meeting of Jan. 9, 1907. 


Voted that the University Baseball 
schedule be approved. 
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Voted that the request of the ’Varsity 
Crew Management to be allowed to 
order two eight-oared shells and one 
four-oared shell be granted. 

Voted that any minor branch may 
have a training-table if the management 
concerned will guarantee that no deficit 
shall be caused in that branch on ac- 
count of the expense of said table. 


Meeting of Jan. 12, 1907. 

The following motions were lost: 

First: that the Baseball Management 
be authorized to engage a professional 
to take entire charge and run the game 
from the bench if so desired; 

Second: that the Baseball Manage- 
ment be authorized to engage a profes- 
sional coach for the entire season, with 
the understanding that he shall neither 
be on the playing field nor direct any 
plays of the team during the progress of 
any game. 


Meeting of Jan. 18, 1907. 
Voted that Mr. Wm. T. Reid., Jr., be 


requested to continue as the representa- 
tive of Harvard on the Football Rules 
Committee. 

Voted that in the absence of Mr. Reid, 
Mr. J. W. Farley, ’99, be requested to 
serve as such representative. 

Voted that the Chairman be requested 
to write to Mr. Reid on behalf of the 
Committee, expressing its appreciation 
of his services as Coach during the past 
two years. 

In pursuance of this request the fol- 
lowing letter was sent: 


January 19, 1907. 


Dear Mr. Reid, — The Harvard Athletic 
Committee, at a meeting held January 18, 
requested its Chairman to communicate to 
you its appreciation of the services which you 
have rendered to Harvard during the period 
in which you have been acting as head coach 
of the football team. Those services have not 
been limited to the technical business of 
coaching, but have included valuable assist- 
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ance to the University as its representative 
on the Football Rules Committee; in collect- 
ing and formulating your views and experi- 
ences in coaching for the benefits of your suc- 
cessors; and as a spokesman for clean and 
honorable sport on many public and private 
occasions. The Committee would cordially 
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and uniform courtesy, in the execution of 

your duties in many trying emergencies; 

and to your successful advocacy of a high 

standard of conduct and of play, in continu- 

ance of the best Harvard traditions. 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Horatio 8. Wuire, 


bear witness to your fidelity, earnestness, Chairman. 


Athletic Erpenses, 1905-06, 


The following Report of the Graduate Treasurer of Athletics was issued after 
the publication of the December Magazine. ; 

It will be seen that football as usual cost much more than any other sport, and 
that the returns from the football season of 1905 made up about two thirds of the 
total income from athletics. In fairness to the management it should be stated that 
the expenses of the football season of 1905, which were half as large again as they 
were in 1904, were due to unusual circumstances. The expenses for the season 1906 
do not, of course, appear in the statement printed below, but it is understood that 
they were decidedly less than those of 1905. 


1905-06 
Receipts Expenses 


1904-05 
Receipts 
1,865.00 


Expenses 
2,299.81 
8,232.44 
5,468.44 
4,321.21 

11,692.19 

17,424.78 

10,147 97 
2,800.29 
2,618.12 

45.64 
1,029.55 
307.01 
431.46 
82.00 
34.00 
1,463.14 
52.64 
167.50 
1,205.81 
179.75 
1,791.27 


Boathouse improvement account, 
Care of buildings and grounds, 
General account, 
Permanent improvements, 
Baseball Association, 
Football Association, 
University Boat Club, 
Newell Boat Club, 

Weld Boat Club, 
Association Football, 
Basketball, 

College Nine, 

Cricket Club, 

Fencing Team, 
Gymnastic Team, 
Hockey Club, 

Handball, 

Jiu Jitsu, 

Lacrosse Team, 

Lawn Tennis Association, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 
Rugby, 

Swimming Team, 

Track Team, 

Freshman Baseball, 
Freshman Basketball, 
Second Basketball, 
Freshman Crew, 
Freshman Football, 
Freshman Hockey, 
Freshman Lacrosse, 


9,888.08 
6,157.36 
6,791.75 


2,201.08 1,744.23 
15,893.28 
85,335.66 
2,926.00 
1,301.00 
835.00 
95.25 
1,326.25 


16,952.56 
68,657.10 
3,354.60 
954.55 
924.00 


980.25 
171.50 
317.00 
317.77 83.40 


1,629.64 1,698.61 1,483.00 
2.64 
57.50 
835.05 
151.50 
3,169.90 


803.29 
292.01 
2,160.04 
215.20 
103.62 
7,065.32 
1,049.95 
75.78 


589.50 
202.50 
3,560.14 
124.61 
131.07 
6.721.26 
1,208.98 
75.78 


4,986.31 
1,298.85 
130.00 
94.92 
2,107.89 
1,301.75 
47.85 

18.50 


6,625.46 
1,186.42 
137.65 
66.69 
2,621.57 
1,329.36 
46.85 


1,927.38 
1,148.75 
8.50 


2,617.05 





99,743.28 
27,816.12 


83,808.84 
27,872.01 


$127,559.40 111,680.85 


Credit balance, 





$127,559.40 $127,559.40 $111,680.85  $111,680.85_ 
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ROWING FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


I believe that with one exception, I 
am the oldest rowing man living, who 
has rowed for more than 50 years. I 
began as a Freshman in 1851 and be- 
longed to the celebrated Oneida Boat 
Club, which was an old barge without 
any outriggers and which was mainly 
used for the transportation of the crew 
between Harvard College and Parker’s. 
There were generally eight men going in. 
Some of thein came out and others were 
brought out, and there I learned to row. 
I belonged during my college career to 
almost all the boat clubs, one after the 
other. We were pretty well mixed. We 
did not belong to any particular class 
and we had very hard times getting into 
the boat at the wall of Beacon St., and 
still greater difficulty in climbing up the 
tackle on the Cambridge side. I must 
say that the other day when I walked 
by the new Weld Boathouse I could not 
help contrasting the conditions of boat- 
ing to-day and those that existed when I 
was in College, and yet in spite of the 
very modest existence which we led, we 
managed to beat a good many times, and 
perhaps there is no member of the Har- 
vard rowing crews who has succeeded in 
winning as many races as the crews with 
which I was connected. 

If you will allow me, I will give you 
a little sketch of what happened in the 
eight years in which I rowed, which was 
rather an exceptional career. In 1855 
occurred our first race against Yale. We 
were then in rather a difficult position. 
Harvard pulled eight oars and Yale 
pulled six, and in these days it was very 
common to have an eight-oared boat 
pulled against a six or four, and a cer- 
tain allowance was given, generally 30 
seconds in all. But Yale men, of course, 
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wanted less and we finally had to agree 
to that, but in order to meet them fully, 
instead of pulling eight oars we pulled 
eight and four, and the consequence was 
we were pretty evenly matched. But 
during that race our stroke broke his oar 
and went to the bottom of the boat and 
we were left far behind, but in spite of 
that mishap we managed to get in ahead 
of Yale about two minutes, and in order 
to rub it in a little more three of the mem- 
bers of the crew took three mén from the 
Union boat club, borrowed one of the 
Yale men, and then beat our own time 
35 seconds. 

After that we had a series of races, 
one of which was disastrous, between 
one of the class crews and the Union 
Boat Club. We were beaten by about 30 
seconds. ‘The next race was on the 
Fourth of July, and we entered an eight- 
oared crew against some professionals 
and they beat us 15 seconds. The next 
race was an eight-oared race, and two of 
the biggest men of our crew gave out. 
They had been on — I don’t know what, 
the day before. It was unfortunately to 
our great disadvantage at this critical 
time. I asked them in the midst of our 
efforts to jump overboard, first one and 
then the other. Neither of them would 
consent to do so; they said they could 
not swim. I thought it was all over with 
us, but we came in only half a second 
behind in spite of that. 

But the really interesting part of my 
rowing career was in 1858, when the first 
Harvard shell came on the water. We 
had been rowing in St. John lap-streaks. 
The St. John boating men were very 
fond of us and taught us all we knew, 
and finally three of us not blessed with 
great riches got together and bought the 
shell. We thought we could not get other 
men in the College to beat us, and unless 
we won a race with a purse for the 
prize we would be bankrupt. But we 
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won the first race we rowed in it and 
won the prize of $75 and that sum got 
the crew out of debt. And I ought to 
say we did about everything in those 
days in the way of meeting professionals 
in rowing for money, which is now con- 
sidered very indelicate. Of that race and 
crew there is one member still living, and 
he and I began to pull on that occasion 
together and we have pulled together for 
Harvard ever since. 

But perhaps the most satisfactory 
race was that which came a few weeks 
after that, when the Harvard shell was 
again called into requisition, and on that 
occasion the professionals were so well 
satisfied that we could beat them that 
they would not pull against us unless 
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we pulled in the same style of boat they 
had. We refused to do this, but sug- 
gested that we might divide the prize, 
provided they came in second. They did, 
but they made it a condition to pull six 
miles instead of the usual three, and we 
went around that course three times and 
came in about 45 seconds ahead, and not 
satisfied with that, we immediately 
turned around and went back to Cam- 
bridge with the same crew. 

I think it is rather satisfactory to look 
back on that rowing career and I am par- 
ticularly glad to be here to-night, es- 
pecially as it is so soon after a victory, 
and we have had very few of them of 
late. 

Alexander Agassiz, ’55. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 

The next meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs will be held in Detroit, 
Mich. The exact date of the meeting has 
not yet been officially determined upon, 
the local club not yet having taken ac- 
tion. The meeting, however, will be un- 
doubtedly either on May 24 and 25, or 
the Friday and Saturday preceding or 
following that date. Definite announce- 
ment, with full plans for the meeting, will 
be made to the secretaries of all constit- 
uent clubs in the near future. It is the 
hope that there will be no lack of enthu- 
siasm toward this coming meeting in 
Detroit. All the recent gatherings of the 
Association have been extremely success- 
ful, and everything points towards a very 
interesting meeting next May. It has 
been definitely decided to hold the busi- 
ness meeting on two days, the first day 
will have for its chief subject of discus- 


sion, the advisability of the establish- 
ment of a three years’ course at Har- 
vard. 

We take pleasure in announcing the 
admission of the Harvard Club at Syra- 
cuse to membership in the Association. 

Valentine H. May, ’95, Sec. 


ARIZONA. 

The Club met for its second annual 
dinner at the Adams Hotel, Phoenix, on 
Nov. 24. Notwithstanding the football 
defeat that afternoon, and the fact that 
we had as a guest a Yale man from so far 
back as ’68, who had not outlived his 
enthusiasm, we had a very enjoyable 
dinner. Goodrich was in charge of the 
arrangements and brought into cordial re- 
lations at once men who had not seen one 
another for the past year. The “oldest 
graduate in line” was A. G. Utley, J ’58. 
Upon the toastmaster’s right sat J. H. 
Kibbey, Governor of Arizona; on his 
left the Hon. B. A. Fowler, Yale, ’68. 
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shining in the 6-0 score. Judge Kent, 
’83, as the papers had it next morning, 
presided in his usual pleasing manner. 
From Prescott came Fairbank, °95, 
treasurer of an Atchison branch; from 
Crown King, Cunniff, L. S. S. *02, 
manager of a mine; from Cave Creek, 
Peabody, ’04, of the U. S. Division of 
Forestry; and Antonio Apache, the only 
really native Arizonian known to have 
been at Harvard, a full-blooded Apache 
Indian, gave to our meeting a consider- 
able touch of color. 

There were two subjects which re- 
ceived the Club’s consideration at some 
length in the talk which followed the din- 
ner. One related to giving each year a 
medal in competition at the Tempe 
Normal School, probably the most in- 
fluential institution of learning in the 
territory, to a student who should write 
for publication or for the school archives 
the best essay on some Arizona matter. 
The matter is to be peculiar to Arizona. 
There is such a wealth of legend, of 
geologic history, of prehistoric ruin and 
of traces left by the inhabitants about 
whom it is so interesting to conjecture, 
there are such vast mineral resources in 
the sun-scorched and barren mountain 
ranges, such fascinating possibilities in 
the problems of irrigation, there is such 
a wealth of material for the young Ari- 
zonian to choose from, and to study, that 
to direct attention to those things close at 
home is both necessary and beneficial. 
The material must in so far as possible 
be original with the student. The Eng- 
lish must be readable. Of no value what- 
ever is work on a subject, no matter how 
pleasing, which is put forth in language 
lacking the classic requirements of style. 
Good simple English was recognized as 
essential. 

Upon the mines of this territory, as 
Mr. Fairbank said, is to depend its fu- 
ture; and thus introduced the other sub- 
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ject. They are largely in the catalogue 
of prospects. The surface in a few places 
is broken. What the territory now wants 
is men who can make them mines. These 
men must be skilled in the geologic lore 
of the earth’s surface. He proposed to 
turn to Cambridge and ask for them. 
Those students of mining engineering at 
Harvard who must presently be getting 
out into the world to practise that which 
is taught them in those ancient seats, 
might have their attention directed to- 
ward Arizona as a field of enterprise. 
Harvard has the young men, and Ari- 
zona has the mines. The mutual inter- 
est is evident. It merely lacks the means 
of communication to begin a work which 
may prove highly beneficial to both. 
After a good deal of discussion it became 
the consensus of opinion that we might 
act in the position of intermediary our- 
selves, furnishing to the Mining Club 
at Harvard. for example, a basis upon 
which they could begin their inquiry. 
Often the big mining corporations are 
glad to get young men of special training 
to fill vacancies as they occur, and the 
Club decided upon a standing commit- 
tee, consisting of Wallace Fairbank, Ber- 
nard Cunniff, and Frederick Webb, to 
act in the matter during the year, and 
to whom students at the University were 
recommended to come, for information 
or guidance in the newer field. 

The regular business meeting which 
preceded the dinner resulted in the re- 
election of both president and secretary 
for another year. Goodrich, Webb, and 
Fairbank were chosen the committee 
on membership. The Secretary’s action 
in seeking membership in the Associated 
Harvard Clubs was ratified. It was voted 
to have a steel die cast for the medal for 
the Normal School, in order to preserve 
each year the form of the original medal. 
An assessment was levied to cover cur- 
rent expenditures, and Gov. Kibbey was 
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voted into honorary membership. We 
then adjourned to meet another year on 
the same day and at the same place, and 
went in to dinner at which the following 
members sat down: A. G. Utley, / °58, 
Edward Kent, ’83, pres.; Wallace Fair- 
bank, °95, F. Webb, ’95, R. S. Good- 
rich, 98, J. W. Foss, m ’99, J. H. Page, 
00, Bernard Cunniff, L, S. S.’ 02, F. A. 
Golder, ’03, R. H. Peabody, °04, the Sec- 
retary, and Messrs. Kibbey, Antonio 
Apache, and Fowler, honoraries; honora- 
ries stood with regulars before dispersing 
to sing “Fair Harvard.” 
Guy L. Jones, ’03, Sec. 


CENTRAL OHIO. 


The eighth annual meeting and din- 
ner of the Club were held at the Colum- 
bus Club, Feb. 2. 

Dean B. S. Hurlbut was a guest of the 
Club. He spoke of the great need of hav- 
ing a right perspective established in 
student life. At Cambridge, as is prob- 
ably true in all other American academic 
circles, the earnest spirit of scholarship 
is not nearly enough in evidence as the 
guiding motive in the lives of students. 
This is going to be brought about in part 
by the greater concentration in work 
which is encouraged by conditions im- 
posed for securing a degree with distinc- 
tion. But by all odds the most potent 
influence for bringing in this very desir- 
able change among undergraduates is 
the force of graduate opinion. In the 
mind of the speaker there is no service 
the graduates can perform for the Uni- 
versity equal to this. The great services 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs to the 
University, notable among which stands 
the bringing to life of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, he was not inclined to under- 
rate. But if something can be done 
whereby every undergraduate shall get, 
in some measure, the spirit of work in 
the artisanship of his own life — shall 
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aspire to make himself master in some 
one field of human knowledge — if this 
can be brought about, every alumnus 
and every club having a part in the do- 
ing of it will have helped in the greatest 
possible service to the University. 

Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of 
Ohio State University, taking up the 
question of democracy in the university, 
of which Dean Hurlbut had also spoken, 
emphasized the duty laid upon a state 
university to seek earnestly to do every- 
thing possible for every one who comes 
to her doors, notwithstanding the fact 
that many persons everywhere are trying 
to do high school work and college work 
who are not qualified to profit by the 
same. The university is an opportunity. 
As a state university, this opportunity 
can be denied to none. And all univer- 
sities will continue to have the weak 
students, and the students with lack of 
scholarly ideals. Probably it is true 
everywhere that ten per cent. of the stu- 
dents require 90 per cent. of the disci- 
pline. But even so they are a means of 
grace to the deans and faculties. They 
keep us keyed up to aspire to higher 
things. The education of young men 
is the greatest work of the ages. It is not 
to be freed from labor and discourage- 
ments. It demands the very finest ideals 
and the best of human nature which 
each age produces. 

Mr. E. O. Randall, of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, responded for the “‘ State 
of Ohio.” There were also present, H. 
C. Taylor, president and toast-master, 
H. L. Gilbert, W. H. Siebert, W. T-. 
Spear, G. B. Viles, Leslie Bigelow, A. 
Busse, Herbert Osborn, and T. H. 
Haines, all of Columbus, W. B. Bentley, 
and I. M. Foster, of Athens, and H. B. 
Kirtland, of Toledo. 

The following officers were elected for 
the next year: Pres., L. F. Kiesewetter; 
vice-pres., —T. H. Haines; sec.-treas., 
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G. B. Viles, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


T. H. Haines. 


CINCINNATI. 


The midwinter meeting and recep- 
tion to undergraduates who were at 
home or visiting in Cincinnati during 
the holidays was held at the rooms of the 
Queen City Club on Dec. 28, with as 
great a show of enthusiasm and interest 
as in previous years, about 30 men being 
present. Speeches were made by several 
of the visitors from Cambridge concern- 
ing the various students’ interests at the 
University. J. J. Rowe, ’07, told of the 
College periodicals and the growth of the 
Musical Department; R. R. Hellman, 
1M., of the new Medical School build- 
ings; F. Ingalls, 3L., of the new build- 
ing for the Law School, Langdell Hall, 
and the new Law School club, “The 
Wig;”’ F. Forchheimer, ’09, of the can- 
didates for the different positions on the 
football and baseball teams; W. Shohl, 
QL., of the organization of the debating 
interests; M. Allen, ’08 and S. Lewis, 
’08, of courses on municipal government 
offered at the University. 

The question of establishing a scholar- 
ship at the University was also discussed 
at length and it was arranged that a new 
committee should take charge of the 
matter. 

Arrangements are being completed for 
holding the annual dinner of the Club 
on Feb. 23, and negotiations have been 
carried on with the Harvard Club of 
Chicago for the purpose of extending 
invitations in conjunction with that Club 
to those whom each Club desires to en- 
tertain as guests of honor. Mr. Mal- 
colm Donald, ’99, of Boston, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from each of the 
Clubs, and Mr. L. A. Frothingham, ’97, 
has also been invited to attend the din- 
ner in each city. 
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Since the last report the following men 
have been elected to membership in the 
Club: E. M. Benedict; I. P. Hazard, 
705; W. L. Hunt; E. F. Alexander, A.M. 

Of those recently elected to member- 
ship, — G. H. Cox, ’05, is in the bank- 
ing house of Seasongood and Mayer of 
this city as city salesman in the bond 
department. — J. M. Plant is in the 
wholesale shoe business. 

John Weinig, ’00, is practising law in 
the office of Harper and Allen. I. P. 
Hazard is with the Cincinnati Traction 
Co. E. F. Alexander is librarian of the 
Cincinnati Law School. E. M. Benedict 
is teaching in Woodward High School. 

John V. Gano, ’04, Sec. 


FALL RIVER. 


At the annual meeting of the Club, on 
Jan. 21, the following were elected offi- 
cers: Pres., C. R. Cummings; vice-pres., 
Dr. H. G. Wilbur; sec., W. C. Gray; 
treas., Ellis Gifford; chorister, Dr. S. 
M. Gordon; member of executive com- 
mittee for three years, H. B. Harley; 
membership committee, Dr. W. W. Mar- 
vell, R. A. Dean, C. A. MacDonald. The 
Rev. John B. W. Day, Fernald Hanson, 
C. D. Davol, Dr. W. J. Spears, H. N. 
Knox, Dr. F. A. Chace, Elmer Harris, 
and H. A. Richardson were elected to 
the Club. It was voted to join the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
Quequechan Club on Feb. 5, about 50 
members and guests being present. 
Owing to the absence of the president, 
Dr. Wilbur, Dr. S. M. Gordon, the choris- 
ter, presided. Prof. Clifford H. Moore, 
’89, represented the University. Dr. E. 
H. Nichols, ’86, spoke on athletics. C. 
W. Clifford, ’65, of New Bedford, F. R. 
Martin, ’93, editor of the Providence 
Journal, Dr. A. I. Connell, a graduate 
of Brown and of the Harvard Medical 
School, and Milton Reed, ’68, made the 
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other principal speeches. During the 
evening two solos were sung by R. W. 
Thurston and one by Dr. A. W. Buck, 
a graduate of Amherst, the guest of Dr. 
W. W. Marvell. 


HONOLULU. 


The fourth annual football smoker of 
the Harvard, Yale, and Princeton men 
in Honolulu was held at the University 
Club on Nov. 24, 1906. Changing the 
custom of former years the gathering was 
not limited strictly to men from the three 
universities named, but any member of 
the Club who dropped in was made wel- 
come. The smoker remained neverthe- 
less a distinctively Harvard and Yale 
affair. A unique entertainment was pro- 
vided by the committee in charge, H. 
G. Dillingham, ’04, and G. P. Cooke, 
Yale, ’05, in the way of Japanese wrest- 
ling. ‘Two local champions from neigh- 
boring sugar plantations appeared in the 
native wrestling costume and engaged 
in three strenuous bouts. The man wear- 
ing the crimson ribbon won two falls, 
much to the satisfaction of the Harvard 
contingent, for the cablegram from New 
Haven had not been pleasant reading. 
The remainder of the evening, after a 
brief talk from Gov. Carter, Yale, ’88, 
on how the University Club had grown 
up out of the Harvard-Yale Smokers, 
was spent around the piano singing col- 
lege songs old and new, and in listening 
while J. A. Wilder, ’93, told stories in his 
inimitable way. Beer, with cheese and 
sandwiches, prevented the singers from 
becoming hoarse. 

The Harvard men present were: S. 
H. Derby, ’99, H. G. Dillingham, °04, 
A. F. Griffiths, 99, E. O. Hall, ’04, C. A. 
Hartwell, 03, P. L. Horne, ’92, R. S. 
Hosmer, a 94, E. A. Knudsen, ’94, E. 
A. Mott-Smith, ’95, J. A. Wilder, 93, 
A. F. Afong, [03], H. G. Spencer, ['03], 
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C. H. Olson, J ’04, A. M. Nowell, [Bus- 
sey], and W. A. Love. 
R. S. Hosmer, a ’94. 


LAWRENCE. 


In accord with plans outlined at the 
first annual meeting of the Merrimac 
Valley Association of Harvard Clubs, 
held at the North Andover Country 
Club, on invitation of the Andover Har- 
vard Club, in June, 1906, the following 
men met on Nov. 11, 1906, to take pre- 
liminary steps looking to the formation 
of a Lawrence Harvard Club: Judge H. 
R. Dow, J ’85, Dr. J. F. Burnham, m 
01, I. W. Sargent, J ’00, and P. G. 
Carleton, 1 ’05. 

An invitation was issued to the follow- 
ing men to combine with the above, and 
act as a committee to make arrange- 
ments to form a Lawrence Harvard 
Club: C. G. Saunders, ’67, Dr. O. 
T. Howe, m °77, F. L. Porter, d ’80, 
Judge J. J. Mahoney, / ’90, H. L. 
Belisle, °96, Dr. V. A. Reed, m ’97, D. 
J. Murphy, / 03, M. A. Sullivan, / ’03, 
and John J. Mahoney, ’03. 

The above committee met Nov. 25, 
1906. 

Dec. 15, 1906, at the Franklin House, 
Lawrence, the Harvard Club of Law- 
rence was organized with the following 
officers: Pres. C. G. Saunders, ’67; vice- 
pres., F. L. Porter, ’79; sec., Dr. J. F. 
Burnham, m ’01; treas., J. J. Mahoney, 
03. The Club started with the follow- 
ing 49 men on its membership roll: 
Hon. Dan’! Saunders, / ’44, Rev. S. C. 
Beane, t ’61, C. H. Littlefield, s ’62, Dr. 
J. W. Crawford, m ’67, C. G. Saunders, 
’67, Dr. G. W. Dow, m ’81, Judge H. 
R. Dow, °84, Judge W. E. Rowell, / 
’88, Walter Coulson, ’89, Dr. H. W. 
Manahan, m ’94, Dr. G. B. Sargent, 
m °94, Dr. F. S. Smith, m ’95, H. L. 
Belisle, 96, Dr. J. T. Cahill, m ’96, Dr. 
T. J. Daly, m ‘97, Dr. V. A. Reed, m 
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’97, C. E. Preston, 99, W. H. Dooley, 
00, I. W. Sargent, 00, Dr. J. J. Bart- 
ley, m 01, Dr. J. F. Burnham, m ’01, 
D. J. Murphy, ’01, M. A. Sullivan, ’01, 
A. H. Wadsworth, ’01, Dr. J. B. Bain, 
m °02, H. C. Chubb, 702, E. J. Ford, 
03, J. A. McGilvrey, ’03, C. J. Ma- 
honey, / ’03, J. J. Mahoney, 703, W. 
T. Rochefort, 03, J. J. Buckley, ’04, 
Dr. F. A. Conlon, m ’04, Dr. A. W. 
Hancock, m ’04, Dr. J. J. Sullivan, m 
04, S. L. Lewis, ’05, W. R. Abbott, ’06, 
C. M. Hanrahan, ’06, J. W. McManus, 
1 06, C. F. Sullivan, 07, B. M. Var- 
ney, 07, L. E. Varnam, s ’08, F. L. 
Porter, °79, Jos. Monette, 1 ’96, W. C. 
Ford, ’99, Dr. A. H. Cutter, m ’01, F. 
H. Johnson, ’04, F. O’Connor, ’04, C. 
J. O'Sullivan, 06. One new member 
has since joined, Dr. G. E. Kurth, m 
01. There are 127 eligible men in the 
Club’s jurisdiction, and an effort is to 
be made to have every man a member. 

Following the dinner a constitution 
was: adopted and loyal and enjoyable 
remarks were made by the following 
members, Pres. Saunders acting as 
toastmaster; Ex-Mayor D. Saunders, 
Rowell, Coulson, Cahill, Dooley, J. J. 
Mahoney, Rochefort, and the Secretary. 
Musical selections were interspersed, 
and with a final rendering of “Fair 
Harvard,” and finishing with a Three 
Times Three and a Long Harvard, the 
initial meeting of the Harvard Club of 
Lawrence came to a happy ending. 

The Club will meet with the Merri- 
mac Valley Association of Harvard 
Clubs, of which it is a component mem- 
ber, at a time and place yet to be ar- 
ranged but probably in June, 1907, at 
the North Andover Country Club. 

J. F. Burnham, 12 "01, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


On Dec. 15 the annual dinner was 
held at the Minneapolis Club. Our Har- 
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vard guests were the president and sec- 
retary of the Harvard Club of Chicago, 
Merritt Starr, ’81, and F. W. Blatch- 
ford, [99], Garrett Droppers, ’87, for- 
merly president of the University of 
South Dakota, but now of the Chicago 
University, and J. Mc D. Campbell, ’99, 
of Huron, S. D. Representatives of the 
Milwaukee and St. Louis clubs expected 
to be present, but were doubtless de- 
tained by professional engagements. 
The Yale Club of Minnesota was repre- 
sented by that widely known Yale ath- 
lete, W. W. Heffelfinger. In all there 
were 44 persons present, and the dinner 
was the best attended and most success- 
ful the Club has held since the visit of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs in 1900. 
The table was laid in the form of an H 
and the candles and shades on the elec- 
tric bulbs diffused a soft crimson light 
throughout the room, save directly in 
front of the massive form of Hetfelfinger 
where one electric bulb covered with a 
blue shade sent forth a pale blue glim- 
mer. The dinner card, likewise in crim- 
son, was printed and presented to the 
Club by E. C. Brown, Class of 1912, son 
of our vice-president. When the cigars 
had been lighted, the president of the 
Club, Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, ’86, 
proposed, and the Club unanimously 
adopted, a resolution of friendly inter- 
est in and congratulation for John W. 
Riddle, ’87, a resident of the state and 
formerly member of the Club, upon his 
promotion to the post of Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg. The president then in- 
troduced Merritt Starr, ’81, who spoke 
of the influence of Minnesota at Cam- 
bridge and in the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. W. W. Heffelfinger discussed 
athletic sports between Harvard and 
Yale, and stated that he was in favor of 
the new football rules. Notice was taken 
of the fact that the last speaker was the 
proud father of a boy 12 days old and 
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H. H. Sargent, 01, member of the Club, 
the equally proud father of a boy four 
days old; that these infants were respec- 
tively likely to be members of the Yale 
and Harvard classes of 1927, and it 
was hoped they would become friends 
and friendly rivals. Dr. Burnside Foster, 
m ’86, spoke of medical education, and 
the opening of the new buildings of the 
Medical School. Garrett Droppers, ’87, 
R. D. Kennedy, / 98, and R. G. Brown, 
*84, also spoke. The evening was brought 
to a close with the singing of “ Fair Har- 
vard” and “Auld Lang Syne,” cheer- 
ing for Harvard and for our Yale guest 
and his college. 

On hearing that its oldest member in 
academic seniority, Dr. C. K. Bartlett, 
m °52, was prevented from being present 
by reason of his serious illness, the Club 
expressed its sympathy and regret. Be- 
fore the dinner the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Pres., 
Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, ’86; vice- 
pres., R. G. Brown, ’84; recording sec., 
R. E. Olds, ’97; treas., G. A. Lyon, 
1°03. The secretary reported the death 
of one member, W. M. Kerkhoff, ’96, on 
Nov. 14, 1906, and the election of nine 
members, making a net gain of eight 
members during the year. 


H. B. Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

C. T. Copeland, ’82, was the guest 
of the Club at the November meeting. 
He read from the works of Prof. Shaler, 
and some poems by Kipling. A most 
enjoyable evening resulted, and the read- 
ing was much appreciated by our mem- 
bers. 

Prof. F. W. Taussig, "79, gave us a 
talk, at the next meeting, on the plans 
of courses having to do with diplomacy 
and business, that are to be given next 
year at the University. The men here 
so seldom get an opportunity to visit 
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Cambridge that it is very refreshing to 
have a bit of the University atmosphere, 
such as Prof. Taussig brought. 

C. L. Safford, ’94, has been elected 
chorister of the Club. It is hoped that 
the Sunday Musicals, that were a feature 
last winter, will be repeated. They were 
instituted by J. B. Embick, ’91, the first 
chorister of the Club, who died last 
spring. 

The membership of the Club contin- 
ues to grow, and it is expected to pass 
the 3000 mark before the end of the pre- 
sent year. 

Dr. W. T. Grenfell gave a most inter- 
esting lecture on Labrador, with beau- 
tiful stereopticon views, at the monthly 
meeting of the Club, held on Jan. 12, 
1907. 

Through the kindness of A. P. Keith, 
‘01, biograph pictures of the Harvard- 
Cambridge Boat Race, and other sub- 
jects were given. About 500 members 
were present. 

The Hoffman Quartette of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave a delight- 
ful concert in Harvard Hall, on Jan. 
13. 

At the meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers, held in June last, a Committee 
was appointed “to thoroughly investi- 
gate the management of the Club, and 
the present expense of running the same, 
and report at some subsequent meeting 
of this Board, what economies, if any, 
they could suggest in the management 
of the Club.” The Committee has 
worked steadily on this matter ever since, 
and their report is to be considered at 
the regular meeting of the Club. 

T. W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The Club held its 43d annual dinner 
at the Bellevue-Stratford on Saturday, 
Jan. 26. Dr. H. H. Furness, 54, the 
president of the Club, presided, and 
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Charles Platt, 3d, ’02, acted as toast- 
master. The members had been looking 
forward to President Eliot being with us 
at the dinner, but, unfortunately, he 
found it impossible to leave Cambridge. 
Prof. H. W. Smyth, ’78, however, spoke 
for the Faculty. Frank Haseltine, ’60, 
the recording secretary of the Harvard 
Club, gave a history of the Club since its 
founding in 1864. 

The other speakers were A. G. Fox, 
69, who in the course of his remarks 
spoke on “The Independence of the 
Federal Judiciary.” W. T. Reid, Jr., 
’01, spoke at length on the athletic situ- 
ation at Harvard. Nicholas Kelley, ’05, 
gave the members of the Club the latest 
information from the undergraduate 
body at Cambridge. 

This dinner, the 43d annual dinner, 
was the largest in the history of the Club. 
Covers were laid for over 175 persons. 
An orchestra of 20 pieces from the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra played during the 
dinner. 

Richard Haughton, ’00, Sec. 


SEATTLE. 

While the Harvard Club of Seattle has 
not been represented in these columns 
for many months, it has been more active 
during the past year than at any time in 
its history. With the rapid growth of its 
membership has come increased interest 
and enthusiasm, which naturally have 
brought about more frequent gatherings. 

The annual meeting of the Club was 
held at the residence of Herman Chapin, 
"79, July 6, 1906, when the following of- 
ficers were reélected: Pres., Herman 
Chapin, ’79; vice-pres., Walter Oakes, 
"87; sec., R. H. Delafield, ’86; assistant 
secretary and treasurer, D. B. 'Trefethen, 
1’01. At that time Delafield, who had 
been the active and efficient secretary of 
the Club for several years, was critically 
ill in New York as the result of an opera- 
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tion for cancer; and while his friends 
had been hopeful of recovery, he died 
Nov. 21, 1906. At a subsequent meeting 
D. B. Trefethen, / ’01, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Yale was defeated by the score of 18 
to 7 in the annual baseball game held at 
Madison Park, June 30, 1906. This 
game is one of the athletic events of the 
year, and always attracts a large audi- 
ence of university men. The Harvard 
Club has now won three games out of a 
series of four. The victorious nine, of 
which W. H. Beatty, J ’99, was captain, 
was composed of: Cutts, / ’03, Bertholf, 
01, Beatty, 199, Sturgis, m ’03, Willson, 
00, Benson, ['97], Bayley, ’97, Blake, 
‘93, and Dearborn, ’98. After the game 
the Harvard men were given a dinner 
by the Yale Club at the Firloch Club 
on the shore of Lake Washington. 

The night before the Yale-Harvard 
football game (Nov. 23) a joint smoker 
of the Yale and Harvard Clubs was held 
at the University Club, which was at- 
tended by about 150 men. Blake, ’98, 
who imbibes so much football wisdom 
from a daily course of Boston papers 
that he is in demand as an umpire of 
local games, explained in detail the ‘ 
rules” and emphatically predicted a Har- 
vard victory for the morrow; and the 
Harvard men at least had the satisfaction 
of celebrating the “victory”’ in advance. 

The first of a series of monthly smokers 
was held at the University Club, Dec. 21, 
and as the Club now has for its own 
some old Glee Club men who can sing, 
the rest of the members found that they 
could sing too, and both the old and the 
new songs were rehearsed many times. 
Inspired by this enthusiasm the Secre- 
tary is now arranging a book of Harvard 
songs; and it is even rumored that he is 
writing a new song to complete the col- 
lection. 


Feeling that the Club should not be 


‘new 
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all beer and cigars, a suggestion was 
made at this meeting by H. M. Water- 
man, ’97, who has had supervision for 
several years of the University entrance 
examinations held at Seattle, that the 
Harvard Club give a prize each year of 
$100 or $200 to the boy who passes the 
best examination, with the view of at- 
tracting more students to Harvard from 
this city. The details of this proposal 
will be considered at the next meeting; 
and it is probable that the plan will be 
adopted. 

O. F. Cutts, / ’03, who had just re- 
turned from coaching the Harvard 
Eleven, graphically described the Yale- 
Harvard game and explained why Har- 
vard lost the game. He was captain of 
the Seattle Athletic Club team, com- 
posed principally of old ’Varsity players, 
that won from the Multnomah Athletic 
Club at Portland, Ore., on New Year’s 
Day. 

The Harvard Club of Seattle will en- 
deavor to convince the council of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs that Seattle is 
the place to hold the annual meeting in 
1909, the year of the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition. This exposition in 
some of its features will be unlike any of 
its predecessors. It will be held on the 
property of the University of Washing- 
ton, which has an incomparably beauti- 
ful location now being improved under 
plans made by J. W. Olmstead, the 
eminent landscape architect. Andé it is 
proposed that many of the buildings 
erected for exposition purposes be per- 
manent in character so that they may be- 
come a part of the University endow- 
ment. It is also expected that many of 
the exhibits will be given to the Univer- 
sity museums after the exposition. From 
the educational standpoint, if from no 
other, this exposition, therefore, deserves 
the support of university men. 

The foliowing Harvard men are mem- 
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bers of the Faculty of the University of 
Washington: Henry Landes, ’92, Pro- 
fessor of Geology; William Savery, p 
’97, Professor of Philosophy; E. O. Sis- 
son, Gr. Sch., Professor of Education; 
Vandeveer Custis, p ’01, Asst. Professor 
of Economics; C. W. Prentice, p ’00, 
Asst. Professor of Biology; ‘Trevor Kin- 
caid, Gr. Sch., Professor of Biology; 
and Victor M. Place, / ’06, Director of 
Physical Culture. 

The membership of the Harvard Club 
of Seattle has never been published, so 
a complete list is appended. Possibly 
some of the Class Secretaries may locate 
a few of their “missing” classmates: 
G. H. Alden, ’93, G. H. Abbott, [’98], 
Ira Bronson, / ’89, Erastus Brainerd, 
74, Frederick Bausman, ’83, LeR. M. 
Backus, ’02, F. S. Bayley, ’97, H. F. 
Blake, °93, W. E. Beaman, ’04, W. 
H. Beatty, / °99, George Benson, [’97], 
G. A. Browne, ’98, W. J. Bowen, ’87, 
John Bertholf, ’01, T. A. Barry, / ’06, 
C. W. Bronson, ’98, A. F. Bailey, ’01, 
Herman Chapin, ’79, O. F. Cutts, / 03, 
W. E. Campbell, / 99, Vandeveer Cus- 
tis, p 01, Horace Canfield, ’96, J. F. 
Dore, ['05], E. P. Dearborn, 98, F. G. 
Dorety, 1 ’03, J. P. Dabney, [’82], J. 
P. Dabney, 2d, [’06], E. B. Day, 96, 
Alexander Dickinson, 794, R. S. Esk- 
ridge, 95, J. W. Eddy, C. A. Ewald, 
*88, E. C. Ellis, 2 94, Grosvenor Fol- 
som, [’96], H.C. Force, 03, J. W. Hall, 
’87, Richard Hayter, 96, H. B. Hewitt, 
99, A. H. Hutchinson, J °99, Samuel 
Hill, ’79, E. B. Herald, 1 ’97,;.H. D. 
Hughes, °04, St. V. R. Hooker, m ’04, 
E. H. James, ’96, Daniel Kelleher, ’85, 
E. P. Kingsbury, ’79, Trevor Kincaid, 
Gr. Sch., H. B. Loomis, ’97, Henry 
Landes, 92, F. W. Lane, ’00, L. E. 
Marple, ’99, J. W. McFadon, ’01, C. 
W. Nieman, ’01, Sidney Otis, ['99], 
Walter Oakes, ’87, R. P. Oldham, /’01, 
M. J. O'Shea, m 01, G. M. Paschal, 
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69, Nathaniel Paschall, [07], H. K. 
Pomeroy, ’05, V. M. Place, / 06, P. L. 
Pratt, / 06, F. M. Roberts, / 03, L. R. 
Reynolds, ’99, F. B. Riggs, 03, Arthur 
Redman, / ’05, T. F. Roy, °93, F. C. 
Rodman, ’05, F. S. Southard, / ’90, L. 
B. Stedman, ’87, M. G. Sturgis, m 03, 
F. I. Shaw, d 04, Joseph Shippen, 60, 
C. W. Smith, p 91, G. L. Sawyer, [’98], 
William Savery, p’97, Allan Snyder, ’02, 
E. O. Sisson, D. B. Trefethen, / ’01, 
J. F. Tenney, / 05, W. Tyng, ’05, M. 
H. Van Nuys, L. S., F. B. Wiestling, 
87, G. E. Wright, ’89, W. H. Wright, 
92, W. L. Waters, /’01, Kenelm Wins- 
low, 83, H. W. Waterman, ’97, O. V. 
Willson, 00, P. R. Waughop, m ’90, 
Guy Waring, ’82. 
Richard Hayter, 96. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The annual dinner of the Club took 
place at the German Club on Jan. 25. 
About 50 men were present, with Prof. 
W. R. Spalding, head of the Music 
Department of the University, as guest. 

Dr. Lawrence Litchfield, ’85, presi- 
dent, acted as toastmaster. Informal 
speeches were made by Prof. Spalding, 
W. W. Winslow, ’85, Dr. P. J. Eaton, 
°83, and H. D. Bushnell, all being happily 
introduced by Dr. Litchfield. 

Prof. Spalding spoke of the needs of 
the Department of Music; of some of 
the things it had accomplished; paid 
tribute to the pioneer work of the late 
John K. Paine; and in his remarks re- 
ferred to the fact that all the colleges 
which could, have imitated Harvard’s 
example in the matter of musical courses. 

Dr. Eaton spoke of the personality of 
Prof. Paine, and of his influence upon 
that fine art which he so well represented, 
and further, in response to the toast of 
“Coming Events,’’ he spoke of the ap- 
proaching May meeting of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs, and outlined the 
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program as far as he had been able to 
obtain information. He hoped that a 
large delegation of the Club of Western 
Pennsylvania would join the Cleveland 
men, and go over to Detroit by boat. 

The remarks of Winslow and Bush- 
nell were received with much satisfac- 
tion, they speaking on more or less con- 
temporaneous subjects connected with 
the University, the Harvard Club, and 
themselves. Secretary E. E. Jenkins 
made a very brief speech indorsing the 
scheme for the Detroit meeting, urging 
every one who possibly could to make 
arrangements now to attend the meet- 
ing. It gave the Club great satisfaction 
to have one of the Faculty as honor guest 
and the only regret was that he could not 
stay longer and talk more. 

The dinner was arranged by Marvin, 
Morris, and Scully, and was voted a 
most comfortable success. 


E. E. Jenkins, Sec. 


WORCESTER. 

The Club had its fourth annual din- 
ner at the State Mutual Restaurant in 
that city on Jan. 23. It was the most suc- 
cessful dinner the Club has ever had. 
The speakers were Dr. W. T. Council- 
man, of the Medical Faculty; E. H. 
Wells, Assistant Dean of the College and 
recently elected Secretary of the Alumni 
Association; Hon. John R. Thayer, who 
represented Yale; W. B. Schofield; and 
C. H. Beckwith, president of the Har- 
vard Club of the Connecticut River 
Valley. 

C. A. Chase, the retiring president of 
the Club, was toastmaster. The rooms 
were beautifully decorated with plants 
and cut flowers from the estate of the 
late Stephen Salisbury. Mr. Wells talked 
to the graduates about what the Alumni 
Association hopes to do under its new 
organization; he also described the work 
of the Appointments Bureau and its suc- 
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cess in establishing Harvard men in po- 
sitions of influence and usefulness. Dr. 
Councilman spoke of the duties and op- 
portunities of the Medical School; of 
the free public lectures now being given, 
and of the new methods and ideas which 
have sprung up with the new buildings. 
Mr. Thayer praised Yale University. 

W. A. Smith, 43, the senior member 
of the Club, was at the dinner. It was 
voted that Hon. C. G. Washburn, ’80, 
be proposed as a candidate for the Board 
of Overseers, and Dr. Homer Gage, ’82, 
as a candidate for the executive com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association. 

The Club elected the following offi- 
cers: Dr. S. B. Woodward, president; 
the Hon. Herbert Parker and Dr. A. G. 
Webster, vice-presidents; S. H. Longley, 
sec. and treas.; Dr. David Harrower, 
T. H. Gage, W. J. Denholm, H. B. 
Washburn, Merrick Lincoln, E. H. 
Wood, and C. S. Barton, executive com- 
mittee; W. F. Abbott, H. H. Thayer, 
W. T. Clark, H. B. Washburn and W. J. 
Denholm, nominating committee. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 


1833. 


This Class has two survivors: Thomas 
Wigglesworth, of Boston, the Senior 
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Alumnus, born July 1, 1814, and C. A. 
Welch, of Cohasset, born Jan. 31, 1815. 


1835. 


Charles Vose Bemis, who was born in 
Boston, June 21, 1816, died at Medford 
Nov. 6, 1906. He graduated at the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1839. — Judge 
Edward Lander died in Washington, 
D. C., on Feb. 2, after several years of 
feeble health. He was born at Salem, 
Aug. 11, 1816, the son of Edward 
and Eliza West Lander. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard he entered the Law 
School, where he took his degree in 1839. 
In 1841 he removed to Indiana. He was 
prosecuting attorney for eight counties, 
including Indianapolis; raised a com- 
pany and served 14 months as captain 
of the 4th Indiana Volunteers in the 
Mexican War. In 1850 he was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Wright, and subse- 
quently elected by the legislature, judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas. March 
17, 1853, Pres. Pierce appointed him 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Washington Territory. He received a 
renomination in 1857, but declined, as 
he intended to practise law in San Fran- 
cisco. An injury to the spine kept him 
an invalid for many years. ‘Then he re- 
moved to Washington, D. C., where he 
practised till recently. He was counsel 
for the Hudson Bay Co. in its suit before 
the International Commission, 1865-70. 
He was long the president of the Wash- 
ington Harvard Club. — The Class has 
now one survivor, C. H. Parker of Bos- 
ton. 


1840. 
H. F. Bonn, Sec., 
West Newton. 

Three of the four survivors of the Class 
met last season at the summer resort in 
Nahant of the Hon. J. C. B. Davis, one 
of the three. It was an enjoyable occa- 
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sion enhanced by the grace and good 
cheer of Mrs. Davis. We missed the 
fourth survivor whose bodily infirmities 
were, indeed, sufficient to prevent his 
attendance. ‘Those infirmities have now 
borne Wm. A. Crafts beyond our sight 
and hearing; he died at Roxbury, Oct. 
30, 1906. He was born there Oct. 28, 
1819. He was our Class Poet, also the 
appropriate rhymester at Class meetings. 
He was buried from the estate on which 
he was born, had always lived, and had 
brought up a family of children. Mr. 
Crafts was educated in the schools of 
Gideon F. Thayer in Brookline and 
Stephen M. Weld at Jamaica Plain, and 
it was in the latter school that he pre- 
pared for Harvard. He studied at the 
Harvard Law School and in the offices 
of Phillips & Robbins in Boston, after 
which he opened an office of his own. 
He was an enthusiastic politician, and 
in 1849 he established the Norfolk 
County Journal, a Whig paper. He was 
a member of the common council of the 
city of Roxbury from 1847 to 1851, and 
for the last three years he was president 
of that body. He was also a member of 
the school board for a dozen years, and 
represented Roxbury in the House of 
Representatives in 1853 and 1854 as well 
as in 1861. Afterward he was assistant 
clerk of the General Court for several 
years. In 1869, when the Mass. Railroad 
Commission was established, he was 
appointed clerk, and held the office until 
he resigned, in 1894, with the exception 
of about two years. He published the 
“History of the Southern Rebellion,” 
“Pioneers in the Settlement of America,” 
“Trifleton Papers,” and “Life of Gen. 
Grant.” He also contributed to many 
magazines. 


1847. 


John Marshall Marsters, born at Man- 
chester, Feb. 8, 1827, died at Cambridge, 
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Jan. 27, 1907. He graduated at Harvard 
as valedictorian of the Class of 1847. He 
attended the Harvard Law School, took 
his LL.B. in 1850, and entered the of- 
fice of Rufus Choate of Boston. He was 
chosen secretary of the state committee 
of the Whig party, and one of his mem- 
ories was a tour of stump speaking he 
made with Daniel Webster. In 1852 he 
attended the Divinity School, acting as a 
tutor in elocution and instructor in po- 
litical economy. His first pastorate was 
over the Unitarian Church at Woburn, 
and later he became pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church at North Cambridge, 
which he served for seven years. In 1867 
failing health compelled him to relin- 
quish the pastorate, and since that time 
he has preached very little, although 
retaining an active interest in his de- 
nomination. He married Maria Lowe 
(sister of his classmate, Charles Lowe), 
who survives him with one daughter. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

In his Annual Report President Eliot 
says of the late Prof. J. M. Peirce: “He 
inherited and fully exemplified the true 
academic spirit, taught with sympathy 
and enthusiasm, and filled high admin- 
istrative positions with a large and steady 
confidence in freedom. From 1872 to 
1895 he was the chief executive officer of 
the new Graduate School. Though a 
specialist and a teacher in one field all 
his life, his intellectual interests were 
broad, and his good will embraced all 
just and generous men.” — Major 
Charles Frederick Livermore died in 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 16; he was born in 
Cambridge 76 years ago, the son of Hon. 
Isaac Livermore. He graduated at Har- 
vard, being chief marshal of the Class. 
Then he took a course at the Lawrence 
Scientific School graduating S.B. in 1856, 
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and followed the profession of chemist 
for some years. He went to Detroit about 
40 years ago and became connected with 
the Michigan Central R. R., afterwards 
succeeding his father as treasurer of that 
company, and at the time of his death 
was connected with the Detroit & Mack- 
inac R. R. He served in the Massachu- 
setts artillery in the Civil War, entering 
the service as a lieutenant and rising to 
major. He was present at the Cooper 
Street Armory during the draft riots. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
28 State St., Boston. 
Charles Paine Horton died in Boston 
Dec. 2, 1906; he was born in Boston 
Oct. 1, 1836, the son of Henry K. and 
Helen M. (Barnes) Horton. During the 
war of 1861-65 Horton was appointed 
second lieutenant in the Second Massa- 
chusetts Vols. He served in Virginia in 
the summer of 1861, under Gen. Patter- 
son and in Maryland and Virginia un- 
der Gen. Banks. He was promoted to 
be first lieutenant in November, 1861, 
and served in the campaign of 1862 at 
Strasburg, Newtown, Winchester, Cedar 
Mountain, South Mountain, and Antie- 
tam. He was promoted to be captain 
and A. A. G. U.S. Vols. July 1, 1862. 
In this capacity he was present at the 
battle of Chancellorsville, and in subse- 
quent battles during the campaign of 
1863. Horton was brevetted lieutenant- 
_colonel March 16, 1865. On his return 
to Boston he became a member of the 
firm of Bangs and Horton, wholesale 
dealers in coal and remained in this con- 
nection during his life; he was un- 
married and lived at 9 Brimmer St., 
Boston. 
1858. 
S. A. WituiaMs, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 
James Percival Townsend died Dec. 
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6, 1906, in Washington, D. C. He was 
born in Boston Feb. 16, 1839, the son 
of Samuel R. and Mary S. (Percival) 
Townsend. After graduation he was 
clerk in the office of the Register of Pro- 
bate of Bristol County, at Taunton. 
Aug. 13, 1862, he enlisted as private in 
the 39th Mass. Vols. Most of the suc- 
ceeding three years he was clerk in the 
Adjutant-General’s office in Washington. 
In 1865 he enlisted in the regular army, 
retaining his clerkship, and remained 
in the same office till his death. Sept. 12, 
1882, he married Elizabeth A. Ringgold, 
of Washington, D. C., who died March 
30, 1898. — Judge A. S. Hartwell was 
elected president of the newly formed 
University Club of Honolulu, which con- 
tains about 150 members from all parts 
of the world. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurre, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

William Wells Newell died suddenly 
in Wayland, Jan. 21, 1907. He was born 
in Cambridge Jan. 24, 1839, his father 
being Rev. William Newell, ’24, and his 
mother Frances Boott (Wells) Newell. 
He was fitted for college at the Cam- 
bridge High School, and at the school of 
E. S. Dixwell, ’28, Boston. After gradu- 
ation he entered the Harvard Divinity 
School, and finished the course in 1863. 
He was settled as a preacher for a few 
years in Germantown, Penn., and in 
other places, and then gave up the minis- 
try and became a teacher and writer. 
In 1868-70 he was an instructor in philo- 
sophy in Harvard College. After that he 
taught in New York City. He soon, how- 
ever, returned to his native city, and the 
rest of his life was spent in Cambridge 
and in Wayland. He was especially in- 
terested in folk-lore; was the secretary 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, and 
edited the Journal of American Folk- 
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Lore from 1888 to 1900. Among his pub- 
lished works have been: ‘‘Games and 
Songs of American Children;” “Words 
for Music;” “King Arthur and the 
Round Table;” “Sonnets and Mad- 
rigals of Michelangelo Buonarotti,” 
translated; “ Legend of the Holy Grail.” 
He was a member of the American 
Oriental Society. He was unmarried. — 
In January the Shepard Memorial 
Church celebrated the 40-years pastor- 
ate of Dr. Alexander McKenzie. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
5 Farwell Place, Cambridge. 

George Brooks Young died at St. 
Paul, Minn., Dec. 30, 1906. He was born 
at Boston July 25, 1840, the son of the 
Rev. Alexander (H. C. 1820) and Caro- 
line (James) Young. He fitted for col- 
lege in the Boston public schools. After 
graduating from Harvard he read law 
under H. A. Scudder, L. S. ’43; entered 
the Law School in 1861, and took the 
LL.B. degree in 1863. In 1864 he went 
to New York, and after spending several 
months in the office of W. C. Noyes was 
admitted to the bar. For a time he was 
managing clerk for David Dudley Field, 
and then he opened an office of his own. 
In 1870 he went to Minneapolis; in 1874 
Gov. Davis appointed him associate 
justice of the Minnesota Supreme Court. 
The next year, when his commission ex- 
pired, he removed to St. Paul, forming a 
partnership with Stanford Newel. From 
1875 to 1892, as reporter of the Minn. 
Supreme Court, he compiled 27 volumes 
of State Reports. He lectured for several 
years in the University of Minnesota 
Law School on conflict of laws. He con- 
ducted many important cases, notably 
as counsel for J. J. Hill and the Northern 
Securities. In 1883 he formed another 
partnership, with W. H. Lightner, add- 
ing to the firm in 1892 his nephew, E. B. 
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Young, ’85. He was a member of the 
Selden and Minnesota Historical Soci- 
eties, a vice-president of the Harvard 
Law School Association, and a councilor 
of the Society of Colonial Wars in Min- 
nesota. He married at Edgartown, Sept. 
28, 1870, Ellen Fellows, who died in 
1905. 


1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wriaut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

In his Annual Report, after recording 
the resignation of Prof. H. P. Bowditch, 
President Eliot says: “Dr. Bowditch 
was a physiologist of large experience 
and wide reputation, a clear and vigor- 
ous teacher both in the lecture-room and 
the laboratory, and a careful and pro- 
gressive administrator. His term of 
service covered a period of active recon- 
struction and progress in medical edu- 
cation, and his good judgment and fore- 
sight contributed largely to the success 
of the efforts of the Harvard Medical 
Faculty to put their School into a dig- 
nified and efficient condition for medical 
research and teaching, and for public 
service. He carries with him into his re- 
tirement the respect and affection of his 
associates and his former pupils, and 
the confidence of the community he has 
so generously and wisely served.” 


1862. 
C. E. Grinne LL, Sec., 
39 Court St., Boston. 

James Milton Loring of St. Louis died 
there Jan. 24, 1907. Since graduation 
he has practised law and has been a 
member of the Missouri Legislature 
and has been county superintendent of 
public schools, has traveled a good deal 
and has lectured and written upon vari- 
ous subjects. He has always been a stu- 
dent. — C. E. Grinnell is again editor of 
the American Law Review. 
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1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Jeremiah Curtin died Dec. 14, 1906, 
at Bristol, Vermont, of Bright’s disease. 
He was the son of David and Ellen 
(Furlong) Curtin, and was born in Mil- 
waukee County, Wisconsin, Sept. 6, 
1838. He entered the Class of 1863 in 
the Sophomore year, coming to college 
from Phillips Exeter Academy, having 
previously studied at Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. He was married 
July 17, 1872, to Alma M. Cardelle, 
daughter of James Cardelle, of Warren, 
Vermont, who survives him. He became 
famous for his wonderful knowledge of 
languages, and for his researches in com- 
parative mythology, and is best known 
among general readers as the translator 
of “Quo Vadis” from the Polish, as that 
book had an enormous circulation, and 
was a great popular success. A sketch of 
his life will be found in another place in 
this number. 


1866. 
C. E. Srrarron, Sec., 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

In his Annual Report, President Eliot 
says of Allen Danforth: “Mr. Danforth 
was Bursar from 1874 to 1888, Deputy 
Treasurer from 1888 to 1898, and Comp- 
troller from 1898 to 1906. In each of the 
offices he held, he set a new standard of 
efficiency, brought about progressive im- 
provements in the accounts, archives, 
and annual statements of the University 
treasury, and manifested not only the 
most conscientious exactness in the per- 
formance of stated duties, but great de- 
votion in discovering and assuming new 
tasks which needed to be done. Mr. 
Danforth knows more about the history 
of the University property, and about 
the records of gifts and of the financial 
acts of the Corporation than any other 
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living person; and since the period of his 
service has been one of unprecedented 
property enlargement, his knowledge of 
this subject is much more extensive than 
anybody can have had before.” 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

William Lane Boalt, born in Norwalk, 
O., July 4, 1846, died in Wildsee Prag, 
Tyrol, Austria, June 13, 1906. He is 
descended from Richard Boalt, a Crom- 
well man, whose property was confis- 
cated, and who was obliged to flee, set- 
tling in Connecticut. His father was 
Charles Leicester Boalt; his mother, 
Elizabeth Wolcott Griswold Boalt. His 
great-great-grandfather on his mother’s 
side was Roger Wolcott, Chief Judge of 
the Superior Court, and Governor of the 
Colony of Connecticut (1750-54), whose 
son Oliver Wolcott signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and was Governor 
of Connecticut (1796-98), and whose 
grandson Oliver Wolcott was Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States 
(1795-1800), and also Governor of Con- 
necticut (1817-27). Boalt’s great-grand- 
father, Matthew Griswold, was a Chief 
Justice of Connecticut (1769-84), and 
Governor of Connecticut (1784-86); 
and Boalt’s grandfather, Roger Griswold 
was also Governor of that state (1811- 
13). At the outbreak of the Revolution 
his great-grandfather, Chief Justice Gris- 
wold, joined the Federal party and be- 
came especially obnoxious to the British. 
Boalt’s grandparents on his father’s side 
moved to Ohio in 1817, and were obliged 
to undergo the hardships of pioneer life. 
His father became a prominent lawyer 
in Ohio, and a successful administrator 
as a railroad president, declining prom- 
inent political places tendered to him as 
a Republican. Boalt had many relatives 
in the Civil War; three first cousins were 
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killed, two in the Union service, one in 
the Confederate. He was fitted for col 
lege at Phillips Andover Academy under 
§. H. Taylor as preceptor. His college 
chum, after the Freshman year, was J. 
B. Gilman, who died May 18, 1873. He 
was a member of the Institute of 1770, 
was president of the O. K. Society; and 
a member of the Class Committee at 
graduation, His name does not appear 
on the printed rank lists. His classmates 
recall his geniality and his generosity. 
At the reading of the Mock Parts, Sept. 
29, 1866, Boalt’s was the first, being a 
“Latin Salutatory,— On the use of 
quid.” At once upon graduation he went 
to study at German universities, devot- 
ing himself to mineralogy and to medi- 
cine. Subsequently he made the tour 
of the world. He wrote in 1880 that 
“although I have lived so long out of 
all communication with my classmates, 
I take the greatest interest in them and 
want very much to hear how they are 
getting along.”” He was married in 1875 
to Cenci, daughter of Herr Erhard Bock, 
alderman of Munich. No children sur- 
vive. His widow is living. His studies 
were pursued at many universities, at 
Hanover, Heidelberg, Gottingen, Dijon, 
Paris, Munich, Vienna, and Graz in 
Styria. Graz was his home for 20 years. 
He became a scholar, pursuing know- 
ledge for its own sake, his life being that 
of a student and littérateur. He retained 
to the end his cordial, sympathetic na- 
ture. His burial was in Munich, June 17, 
1906. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Our next triennial dinner will be held 
at the University Club, Boston, on the 
evening preceding Commencement Day, 
1907. — J.C. Brooks, a temporary mem- 
ber, died Jan. 3, 1907. See under ’72. 


News from the Classes. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

C. R. Lawrence has resigned as man- 
ager of the Charlestown branch of the 
City Trust Co., and on Jan. 14 assumed 
the duties of president of the Warren 
Institution for Savings in Charlestown, 
a position to which he has been recently 
elected. — L. C. Ledyard has resigned 
as a New York Rapid Transit Commis- 
sioner. — John Cotton Brooks died in 
Paris, Jan. 3, 1907. Early last fall he 
went to Europe with his daughter Har- 
riette for his health which had not been 
good for several years; while in Paris 
he was taken suddenly ill, necessitating 
an operation early in December, which 
seemed entirely successful and his con- 
dition was thought to be encouraging, 
when his death was very unexpectedly 
reported. He was born in Boston Aug. 
18, 1849, and was the youngest of six 
sons of William Gray and Mary Ann 
(Phillips) Brooks, one of his brothers 
being the late Phillips Brooks, ’55. His 
ancestors on his mother’s side were grad- 
uates of Harvard for five generations. 
He resided in Boston and after attending 
Chauncy Hall School for two years he 
entered the public schools, graduating 
from the Latin School in 1867, where 
he was a “medal scholar,” and entered 
Harvard in the Class of 1871. On account 
of ill health he left College at the end of 
the first term, and reéntered with the 
Class of 1872 the following year. He was 
a member of the Institute, St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Society, of which he was 
president, of the Christian Brethren, of 
the O. K. and Phi Beta Kappa. After 
graduation he was submaster of St. 
Mark’s School, Southboro, for a short 
time, but gave up teaching on account 
of ill health. In the fall of 1873 he en- 
tered Andover Theological Seminary, 
and in the following year the Episcopal 
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Divinity School of Philadelphia, from 
which he graduated in June, 1876, and 
at the same time was ordained deacon. 
He became rector of the Church of St. 
James the Greater, of Bristol, Pa., in 
July, 1876, and in February of the follow- 
ing year was ordained a priest and be- 
came rector of St. Gabriel’s Church, 
Providence, R. I., remaining there until 
Dec. 22, 1878, when he removed to 
Springfield as rector of Christ Church. 
He continued there to the time of his 
death, having made his church the sec- 
ond largest Episcopal Church in New 
England. From 1891 to 1894 he was 
dean of the Western Massachusetts Con- 
vocation of the diocese of Massachusetts 
and two years ago he was elected dean 
of the present convocation, serving until 
December, 1906. He waselected an arch- 
deacon for the western counties of the 
state at the convention held in Spring- 
field, May 21, 1894, holding this office 
until June, 1897, when he resigned. At 
the time of his death he was chairman 
of the standing committee of the diocese 
of Western Massachusetts. In Decem- 
ber, 1903, he celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of his pastorate. Bishop Vinton 
said on that occasion, “The man we 
honor is not merely the parish priest, he 
has been a valuable citizen and at the 
same time he performed the duties of his 
church. He came at a time of difficulty 
which might have daunted the most am- 
bitious and persevering and yet not long 
ago the whole diocese rejoiced in the pay- 
ing off of all the indebtedness upon the 
church.” On this occasion some of his 
classmates presented him with a piece of 
silver as a memorial. His activities were 
not confined to the church, for he was 
president of the Union Relief Associa- 
tion for many years, a member of the 
corporation of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, an incorporator of the 


Home for Aged Men and a member of 
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the advisory board of the Home for 
Friendless Women and Children. He 
was married Oct. 5, 1876, at Boston, to 
Harriette Hall Lovett, daughter of 
Charles Walley and Josephine De Wolf 
Lovett. Three daughters were born to 
them, of whom Josephine De Wolf and 
Harriette Lovett with their mother sur- 
vive him. — Edward Child Sherburne 
died in Cambridge Nov. 5, 1906, of heart 
failure following an attack of paralysis, 
the culmination of several years of ill 
health. He was born at Charlestown, 
Jan. 24, 1850, the son of Reuben and 
Sarah Jane (Child) Sherburne. His fam- 
ily moved to New Hampshire soon after 
his birth and later to Vermont, where 
they lived until he was nine years old, 
and to this he attributed his gain in 
strength, as he was in a very weak con- 
dition for two or three years after he was 
born. He subsequently lived in Cam- 
bridge and received his education in the 
public schools of this city. He was a 
member of the Everett Athenaeum and 
Pi Eta. After graduation he spent sev- 
eral months in Europe, and in March, 
1873, went into the dry goods commis- 
sion business in which a little later his 
brother F. S. Sherburne joined him. In 
the early part of 1877 he joined his father 
in business as .importers of plate and 
window glass, and in 1893 the Boston 
Plate and Window Glass Co. was formed 
in which he became a director. He was 
successively vice-president and president 
of the National Trade Association, and 
later president of the American Plate 
Glass Association of the United States. 
In May, 1901, a banquet was given in his 
honor by the latter Association at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and a beautiful loving-cup 
presented to him in appreciation of the 
great work he had accomplished for the 
Association. He was untiring in his 
efforts on their behalf, and the strain 
which he endured was too much even for 
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his great strength and undoubtedly 
brought on the illness from which he 
never fully recovered. He was obliged 
to retire from active business about two 
years ago, although he was afterwards 
constantly at his office, cheerfully fight- 
ing against the disease which was over- 
powering him. The happy, hearty spirit 
which he showed would have deceived 
any one not aware of the real facts. He 
was elected a member of the Class Com- 
mittee in 1900 in place of E. B. Russell, 
deceased, and nothing seemed to please 
him more than this appreciation by his 
Class. To his labors, and to the enthusi- 
asm which he inspired, has been due the 
great success of our annual dinners 
the past six years. He was always a lover 
of outdoor sports, and was Treasurer of 
the Shooting and Fishing Publishing 
Co. of New York and president of the 
Crow Point Golf Club at Hingham, 
where he spent his summers, and a mem- 
ber of the Oakley Country Club, Water- 
town. He was also a member of the 
University Club, the Exchange Club, and 
the Beacon Society, Boston. He was 
trustee of the estate of Joseph G. Rus- 
sell. He was married, Oct. 21, 1873, to 
Emma Frances Dimick, at Cambridge, 
who with his son, Edward Harold, sur- 
vives him. — Arthur Mills died suddenly 
on New Year’s day while walking in 
Fifth Ave., New York. He was born in 
Boston Nov. 17, 1850, the son of Charles 
Henry and Anna Cabot Lowell (Dwight) 
Mills. For several generations previous 
to his father’s birth, his male ancestors 
on his paternal side were settled as clergy- 
men in Chesterfield, Mass. His grand- 
father, Elijah Hunt Mills, was a gradu- 
ate of Yale, and was elected to the 
United States Senate from Massachu- 
setts for two or more terms previous to 
Webster. His maternal grandfather was 
Edmund Dwight, a graduate of Wil- 
liams, long a noted business man of 
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Boston, and the founder of the Dwight 
Cotton Mills in Chicopee. The family 
moved to Cambridge in 1858 and Mills 
received his fitting for college in the 
school of E. S. Dixwell, ’28, in Boston. 
He spoke of his banishment from Col- 
lege at the end of his Sophomore year 
as the “turning-point of his life,” and 
on his return he showed the determina- 
tion and courage which were so manifest 
in all his subsequent life. He was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of 1770, A. K. E., the 
“Med. Fac.,” and Hasty Pudding Club. 
He was married during the end of his 
college course to Jennie May Barrett at 
Concord, Jan. 14, 1872, and took up his 
residence there going daily to his college 
recitations. In April, 1872, he had an 
advantageous offer in the freight office 
of the Burlington & Missouri River R. 
R. at Plattsmouth, Neb., which he ac- 
cepted at once. He remained in Platts- 
mouth about two years and then returned 
to Concord, accepting soon after the 
agency in Boston of the International 
Fast Freight Line. In the early part of 
1877 he became general freight agent of 
the Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg & New 
Bedford R. R. Co., with his office at 
Fitchburg, a position he resigned in No- 
vember, 1878, to become assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Boston & Albany 
R. R. Co., and in the following April 
he was promoted to be the general freight 
agent of the latter company, with his 
office at Boston. In November, 1884, 
he was again promoted to be general 
traffic manager of the same road, a posi- 
tion he held with great credit until May 
1, 1898, when he resigned to become the 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Merchants Despatch Transportation 
Co., with his office in New York. In 
1882-83 he built his house in Brookline, 
where he continued to reside the rest of 
his life, going back and forth to New 
York every week after he removed his 
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office to that city. His life was one of 
honorable service, and his advance from 
one position to an ever higher one was 
due not more to his great energy and 
business ability than to his unfailing 
courtesy and winning personality. Loy- 
alty to his work and to his numerous 
friends was the very essence of his lov- 
able nature and to none was he more 
loyal than to his classmates, one of 
whom has said “that he deemed it a 
benediction to meet and talk with him.” 
He presided most happily at our 25th 
anniversary dinner and did much to in- 
sure the success of our gift to the College 
at that time. He had not been in the best 
of health for several years prior to his 
death, and for this reason, and with a 
deep love of nature, he had taken as 
much outdoor exercise as it was possible 
for him to get, for several seasons taking 
long walks through the White Mountains 
which were his great delight, and playing 
golf at the Country Club in Brookline. 
He was also a member of the University 
and Harvard Clubs in New York and of 
the Genesee Valley Club, Rochester, 
N. Y., and was for some years a member 
of the Transportation Club. His only 
brother, Charles James Mills, was killed 
before Richmond while serving with the 
rank of brevet major on the staff of 
Major-General Humphreys, and through 
his brother he became a member of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States. His wife and their 
three children, Charles Henry Mills, ’95, 
Eliza Barrett (Mills) de Normandie, 
and Anna Dwight Mills, survive him. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 
Milton. 

William Lawrence Eaton, who died at 
Concord, Nov. 17, 1906, was born at 
Winchester, July 9, 1851. After gradu- 
ating from College he began teaching 
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school. For two years he was at Uxbridge, 
then he went to Concord as principal of 
the High School, a position he held for 
over 30 years. He was also at one time 
Superintendent of Schools in Concord. 
He married, Aug. 14, 1878, Florence S. 
Taft, by whom he had six children. His 
son Frederick W. graduated at Harvard 
in 1900, Henry T. in 1904, and Richard 
J. was in 1907. 


1874. 
G. P. Saneer, Sec., 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

W. T. Piper has been elected president 
of the Cambridge Club, and also again 
chosen as chairman of the School Com- 
mittee of Cambridge. —R. H. Dana 
attended the recent convention of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, 
and was a member of the committees 
reporting on superannuation in the civil 
service and higher municipal offices and 
the merit system. 


1875. 
Jupce W. A. ReeEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 
Augustus Hemenway is a member of 
the Peabody Museum Faculty, to suc- 
ceed the late Stephen Salisbury, ’56. 


1876. 
J. T. Wueetwricat, Sec., 
19 Water St., Boston. 

Rockwood Hoar died at his residence 
in Worcester on Nov. 2, 1906. He was 
the son of United States Senator George 
F. and Louisa A. (Spurr) Hoar. He was 
born at Worcester, Aug. 24, 1855, and 
prepared for college at the Worcester 
High School. After graduation he began 
the study of law in his father’s office in 
Worcester. In the autumn of 1877 he 
passed the examination for the second 
year class at the Harvard Law School. 
He took the degree of LL.B. in 1878, 
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and of A.M. in 1879. He was admitted 
to the bar June 16, 1879. He at once 
took an active part in every place of life 
in his native city. He was a busy lawyer 
— interested in politics, in military mat- 
ters, in business and in his church. He 
was a member of the Worcester Com- 
mon Council and its president; assistant 
district attorney of the Middle District 
for four years from January, 1884. 
When a young man, in Cambridge, he 
was for four years a member of the Con- 
cord Company, M. V. M. He was later 
aide-de-camp on the staff of Gov. Oliver 
Ames, with rank of colonel, and after- 
wards judge-advocate-general on the 
staff of Gov. Roger Wolcott. During 
this service he was a member of the 
Governor’s Military Advisory Staff 
during the Spanish War. He was a 
trustee of the Worcester Lunatic Asy- 
lum and of Clark University, a member 
of the Loyal Legion and of the American 
Antiquarian Society of Worcester. He 
was also a director and counsel for the 
Washburn and Moen Manufacturing 
Co., and a director and solicitor for the 
Central National Bank. He was elected 
to Congress in 1904, and at the time of 
his death had been renominated. He 
married Christine Rice, of Worcester, 
June 1, 1893. She, with two daughters, 
survives him. His portrait was printed 
in the Graduates’ Magazine for March, 
1905. — Dr. W. J. Otis has returned 
from Europe. — Percival Lowell com- 
pleted on Nov. 2 a course of lectures in 
the Lowell Institute on “Mars as the 
Abode of Life.”— One of the four towers 
on the new West Boston Bridge, designed 
by E. M. Wheelwright, is nearly com- 
pleted.— Attorney-General W. H. Moody 
has been appointed a Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. — Asst. Prof. P. B. Mar- 
cou has resigned his position at Harvard. 
— A. W. Longfellow designed Grace Eliot 
Hall, the new Radcliffe dormitory. 


News from the Classes. 


1877. 
J. F. Ty er, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

F. H. Taylor has been elected director 
and vice-president of the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., with headquarters in New 
York. — E. H. Strobel has resigned his 
professorship at the Harvard Law 
School and returned to his post in Siam 
as general adviser to the Government. 
— The Class dined together at Parker’s 
Dec. 16. — C. K. Cobb is a director of 
the Nat. Shawmut Bank. — G. E. Wood- 
berry has given a course of lectures at 
the Lowell Institute on “ Poetic Energy.” 


1878. 
J. C. Wurrney, Sec., 
Box 3573, Boston. 

Hubert Englebert Teschemacher was 
born June 30, 1856, at Boston, the 
son of Henry Frederick and Frederica 
Medora Sarony Teschemacher. At the 
age of eight he left this country for Eu- 
rope, where he remained until he was 
16 years old. He then entered Phillips 
Exeter Academy and he entered Har- 
vard, with the aid of a private tutor, in 
September, 1874. During his College 
course he was a member of Der Verein, 
The Institute of 1770, the A. K. E., 
the Hasty Pudding Club and the Por- 
cellian Club. During his Sophomore 
year because of ill health he was out of 
College. After graduation, he studied 
at the Harvard Law School for six 
months and then went to Texas, 
where he remained until May, 1879. 
In September, 1879, he went to Wyo- 
ming and in December of the same 
year he engaged in the cattle business. 
In 1884 he was serving as a member of 
the Wyoming House of Representatives 
and was a member of the executive 
committee of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, as well as one of the 
board of governors of the Cheyenne 
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Club. Between 1884 and 1890 he was 
a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion to frame a constitution for the pro- 
posed State of Wyoming and in 1890 
was on the board of live-stock commis- 
sioners of the Territory. In the spring 
of 1892 came the Rustler Campaign, 
so called, which spoiled any chance for 
doing further business in cattle, in the 
part of Wyoming where Teschemacher 
was settled. Teschemacher and _ his 
neighbors, numbering some 65, organ- 
ized an expedition to go to the north and 
take action against some cattle thieves. 
They were taken by surprise and sur- 
rounded by a party of about 200 hostile 
to them at a ranche. Their water-supply 
wasin an unprotected place at the foot of 
a hill, but fortunately word was got to 
the regulars in time and they arrived 
and arrested the entire party, who were 
debating whether to cut their way out, as 
had been mooted. Under their military 
escort they were marched back to Chey- 
enne and placed under guard at Fort 
Russell, Wyo. They waited for their 
trial during the summer and autumn. 
As the county had not money enough to 
furnish guards, they paid them them- 
selves, as they wanted to be tried and 
acquitted. The case against them finally 
broke down and they were all set free. In 
1893 Teschemacher practically closed up 
business in the West, decided to live in 
Europe with his parents, and he passed 
most of his time on the quiet shores of 
Lake Leman; but he returned to this 
side of the water almost every Com- 
mencement Day. His father died about 
two years ago, his mother having died 
earlier. He then gave up his European 
abode and settled nominally in Boston, 
but used it merely as an occasional 
sleeping place. He was to have sailed 
for Europe on Jan. 26, but was taken 
ill with pneumonia on the 19th and died 
on Jan. 25. The Episcopai service was 
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held over his body at Forest Hills Chapel 
on the 27th, after which his body was 
cremated. He was a member of the 
Somerset, Tennis and Racquet, and 
Country Clubs. Previously to his death 
he had arranged to give $50,000 to 
Harvard College, with which to found 
two scholarships for students coming 
from Exeter. — Stephen Blake Wood, 
who graduated with 1879, was a member 
of this Class in its Freshman and Sopho- 
more years. He died Dec. 31, 1906. 


1879. 
Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

C. S. Hanks addressed the members 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Jan. 23 on the “Growth of Corpor- 
ate Wealth and its Influence in New 
England.” — W. B. Harlow has had 
privately printed a collection of poems 
entitled ‘“‘A Score of Sonnets.” — Ste- 
phen Blake Wood died at Waverley, 
Dec. 31, 1906. The funeral took place 
at his home in Arlington, Jan. 2, 1907. 
He was born in Arlington, then known 
as West Cambridge, April 5, 1854, the 
son of William Thorning and Sophia 
Matilda (Blake) Wood. He prepared 
for college at the Arlington High School 
and entered Harvard in the fall of 1874 
as a member of ’78, but his work was in- 
terrupted by sickness. He entered again 
in October, 1877, and graduated with 
79. In the fall of 1879 he entered the 
Harvard Medical School, but left at the 
end of two years and entered the law 
office of Allen & Fox, Boston. Later he 
was for a time in the office of J. P. Wy- 
man, Jr., and he also became a member 
in a firm known as the Keene Granite 
Co., with quarries at Marlboro, N. H. 
In 1889 he formed a partnership for the 
practice of law with G. D. Williams, 
which, however, continued only a few 
years. He engaged in insurance business 
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for a time and then in manufacturing. 
But his health had been failing for sev- 
eral years, and early in 1904 he was 
obliged to give up all business. In 1885 
he married Amy L., daughter of Henry 
and Louise Blaudy, of Zanesville, O. 
She survives him, together with two 
daughters and a son. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsoury, Sec., 
14 Beacon S8t., Boston. 

Dr. Jonathan Dwight has changed 
his address to 134 West 71st St., New 
York City. — Pres. Roosevelt has been 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize ($37,- 
000) for his services in bringing to an end 
the war between Japan and Russia. — 
C. G. Washburn was elected in Novem- 
ber last representative to Congress from 
the Third (Worcester) Mass. District. 
At a special election held in December 
he was also elected to fill the vacancy for 
the unexpired term of the late Rockwood 
Hoar, ’76, to whose seat he succeeds. — 
Franklin Davis White was born in Mil- 
ton on March $1, 1859. He was the son 
of Franklin Bartlett and Georgianna 
Susan (Davis) White. After graduation 
he was engaged until 1886 in the paper 
manufacturing business in Boston and 
New York with different firms in which 
he was interested. He was for several 
years in the banking and brokerage busi- 
ness in Boston. After that he was con- 
nected with the Consolidated Railway, 
Electric Light and Construction Co. of 
New York. About three years ago he 
had an attack of rheumatic fever which 
left him in a very weakened condition. 
After that time he was unable to attend 
to any active business. He spent last 
winter in Mandeville, Jamaica, ‘and 
seemed better after his return, but soon 
grew worse until his death, which oc- 
curred at his home in Milton, on Oct. 21, 
1906, from tuberculosis. He married 
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Mary King Vezin, Feb. 5, 1884, whe 
survives him with one son. 


1881. 
C. R. Sancer, Sec., 
Cambridge. 

L. M. Clark was elected alderman of 
Boston in December. — G. M. Lane has 
been chosen president of the Boston Art 
Museum. — E. P. Mason is living in 
New York, at 19 East 11th St. — J. H. 
Melledge has removed from Lawrence 
to 6 Chestnut St., Andover.— P. S. 
Morse made a brief visit to Boston in 
December, but has returned to Austra- 
lia. — Merritt Starr is president of the 
Harvard Club of Chicago. — Marma- 
duke Tilden has removed to Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia. — The Class held its 
annual midwinter luncheon at the Uni- 
versity Club on Jan. 19; about 40 mem- 
bers were present.— The following 
members have sons in the present Fresh- 
man Class: Bradbury, Farnsworth, 
MacVeagh, G. F. Morse, and J. S. 
Howe. 


1882. 
H. W. Counnineuay, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

Hon. C. H. Keep has resigned as 
Asst. Secy. of the Treasury to accept the 
appointment by Gov. Hughes of New 
York as State Supt. of Banks. — E. D. 
Stetson of New Bedford was appointed 
Jan. 16, 1907, by Gov. Guild as Special 
Justice of the Third District Court of 
Bristol County, Mass. —H. W. Cun- 
ningham has been chosen Chief Marshal 
of the Association of the Alumni for next 
Commencement. — The Class will cele- 
brate its 25th anniversary next June. — 
The Secretary wishes to know the ad- 
dress of Henry White, who was a mem- 
ber of the Class during the Freshman 
year, or to get some clue that would en- 
able him to get information about White. 
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He would also like the address of or 
some information about William Arm- 
strong Rogers, who was a lawyer at 
Cincinnati, O., up to about ten years 


ago. 


1883. 
FreDERIcK NIcHOLs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Class Luncheon, on Jan. 12, at 
the University Club, was attended by 
about 30 men who passed the afternoon 
very enjoyably. One group lingered 
until 6 o’clock, listening to Moors’s talk 
on San Francisco relief work, and en- 
joying Pearmain’s pervasive hospitality. 
A note was read from W. H. Page, in- 
closing a letter to him from our class- 
mate, T. W. Cowgill, who reports him- 
self as not having gained the benefit he 
had hoped in California and who has 
returned to his home at Reno, Nevada. 
A round robin was thereupon drawn up 
and signed by all present, to be sent to 
Cowgill, expressive of New Year’s good 
wishes and the affectionate regard of his 
classmates. — Hon. C. M. Belshaw has 
been slated for the chairmanship of the 
Finance Committee of the California 
Senate, the most important committee of 
the upper house. As Senator from Con- 
tra Costa County he has attracted wide 
notice for his constant and courageous 
opposition to “ring” domination and 
bossism in state politics, and his strength 
and power have compelled the support 
even of the disaffected party organiza- 
tion. — J. R. Coolidge has declined to 
serve for another year as acting director 
of the Boston Art Museum. — Hon. 
C. S. Hamlin, together with Gov. 
Hughes, was a guest of the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce at its annual 
dinner in January, and delivered an 
address, taking for his subject “ States’ 
Rights.” Hamlin has received an offer 
of appointment as Professor of Govern- 
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ment and Constitutional Law at Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. He has had in 
hand for some time an Index Digest of 
Interstate Commerce Laws, which is 
soon to be published by Little & Brown. 
— The Standing Committee is in favor 
of having a Class dinner in June, as a 
preliminary warming up before the la- 
bors and responsibilities of the ‘Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary, and an opportunity 
for the exchange of views regarding 
Class interests and ways and means. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

L. E. Sexton was nominated as a can- 
didate for Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York by a committee composed of 
1700 of the leading lawyers of the New 
York Bar, but he was defeated by the 
candidate of Tammany Hall at the elec- 
tion in November. At the annual meeting 
of the New York Bar Association, Sexton 
was appointed a member of the execu- 
tive committee. —'T. M. Osborne was 
appointed by Gov. Hughes a delegate 
to the Convention for the Extension of 
Foreign Commerce held in Washington, 
Jan. 14, 15, and 16, and by invitation 
made an address on “Some Obstacles 
to Foreign Commerce.”’ — C. R. Clapp, 
on Jan. 1, became a member of the law 
firm of Ropes, Gray and Gorham, with 
offices at No. 60 State St., Boston. — 
The following are among the vice-presi- 
dents of the Musical Union of Harvard 
University, formed last Commence- 
ment: S. A. Eliot, P. H. Goepp, T. M. 
Osborne. — Edward Haskell Louns- 
bury died Dec. 3, 1906, at Woburn. He 
was born in Cambridge, Oct. 7, 1862, 
the son of Col. Wm. H. and Louise 
Sweetser Lounsbury. The family moved 
to Woburn and he attended the public 
schools there, graduating from the Wo- 
burn High School in the Class of 1879. 
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After graduating from Harvard, he 
taught school in- Hollis, N. H., and 
Woburn until 1890. He then took up 
the study of law and later was admitted 
to the Suffolk Bar. In 1890-92 he was 
clerk of the common council in Woburn 
and in January, 1893, he was elected 
city clerk to fill an unexpired term and a 
month later was elected to that office for 
a year. As city clerk, he was a member 
of the Board of Registrars of Voters and 
served on the Commission on the Revi- 
sion of Ordinances. After his admission 
to the bar, he opened offices in Boston, 
where he practised his profession until 
the time of his death. At that time he 
was counsel and a director of the Boston 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. He was 
commander of C. B. Winn Camp 66, 
Sons of Veterans. He was advanced to 
the position of Judge Advocate General 
of the National Department and served 
with great success as commander of the 
Massachusetts Department of the Order. 
— The address of the Secretary is T. K. 
Cummins, treasurer of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. of Boston, 70 State 
St. 





1885. 
H. M. Wittrams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

The Baldwin memorial window in the 
chapel of the George Junior Republic 
was dedicated Nov. 4. — The first pub- 
lication made with the income of the 
William H. Baldwin, Jr.,’85 Memorial 
Fund by the Department of Economics 
is entitled “The Lodging House Prob- 
Jem in Boston.” It was written by A. B. 
Wolfe, ’02, some time holder of the 
South End House scholarship and now 
professor at Oberlin. It is a book of 182 
pages and is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.— Henry Bartlett has 
been promoted to be superintendent of 
the mechanical department of the Bos- 
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ton & Maine R. R.— Hon. Geo. E. 
Foss was reélected to Congress in No- 
vember for his seventh term. — G. 
D. Cushing has been reélected to the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
from Ward 11, Boston. — The Class 
Baby, Miss Pauline LeRoy French, is 
engaged to be married to Samuel J. 
Wagstaffe, ’08, of New York. — P. E. 
Presbrey is treasurer of the building 
fund committee to provide a new club 
house for the Pi Eta Society. —S. P. 
Read’s latest address is Wolfboro, N. H.; 
he is at work upon a commercial tele- 
graph code. — W. N. Roundy is in New 
York engaged in literary work. — 
Edwin T. Sanford has been made As- 
sistant Attorney-General of the United 
States; his address is Dept. of Justice, 
Washington, D. C.—J. J. Storrow 
has been elected 2d vice-president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce; he has 
been reélected chairman of the Boston 
School Committee. — Prof. C. A. Strong, 
after a prolonged absence in Europe, has 
resumed his lectures at Columbia Uni- 
versity. — J. E. Thayer has sent out a 
young zodlogist, with the Wilson expedi- 
tion to China, to collect birds, mam- 
mals, and reptiles of central and western 
China; Thayer has been reélected presi- 
dent of the Worcester East Agricultural 
Society. — E. L. Winthrop, Jr., has left 
the firm of Jay & Candler and is now a 
member of the firm of Winthrop & 
Stimson, 32 Nassau St., New York City. 
— Dr. Lawrence Litchfield is president 
of the Harvard Club of Western Penn- 
sylvania and was toastmaster at its re- 
cent banquet. — Wm. M. McInnes has 
been reélected treasurer of the Harvard 
Codperative Society. — F. E. Puffer is 
on the editorial staff of the Municipal 
Journal, Flatiron Bldg., New York. — 
J. S. Phillips’s new business address is 
141-147 5th Ave., New York. — H. W. 
Simpson has changed his office to 135 
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Broadway, New York. — W. C. Smith’s 
address is Weston. —F. Winthrop 
White’s new address is 5 Nassau St., 
New York. — J. R. McArthur’s firm 
went into a syndicate, the McArthur- 
Gillespie Co., for the purpose of bidding 
on the Panama Canal contract. — The 
conditions for the award of the Wm. H. 
Baldwin prize established by the Na- 
tional Municipal League have been an- 
nounced. — J. J. Storrow has given 
prizes for essays by the boys of the West 
End House, Boston. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Hupp.eston, Sec., 
126 W. 85th St., New York, N. Y. 
Henry Waters Magill, a son of Henry 
Mervyn and Sarah Ellicott Magill, was 
born July 9, 1862, at Cincinnati, O. He 
prepared for college at White & Sykes’s 
Preparatory School at Walnut Hill, 
Cincinnati; entered Harvard College 


with the Class of 1886 and took his degree 
with credit in the regular course. Upon 
leaving college, he went immediately 


into the fire insurance business in Chi- 
cago, and after a few years became 
district manager, at Chicago, of the 
Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
which position he held until his death. 
It may be fairly said that he was one of 
the most successful and respected men 
in his line of business in Chicago. At 
one time treasurer of the Chicago 
Board of Fire Underwriters, he also 
served upon many committees of said 
board. In all his business relations he 
was a man of the strictest integrity, and 
stood for the most honorable methods. 
He never married. He lived for several 
years prior to his death, in the winter, 
at the Lakota Hotel in Chicago, and in 
the summer at the Onwentsia Club, at 
Lake Forest, Ill. In addition to the 
Onwentsia Club, he belonged to the 
University Club, the Harvard Club, and 
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the Chicago Athletic Association, all of 
Chicago. He died December 11, 1906, 
at Pasadena, California, where he had 
gone in search of health. — w. c. B. — 
New addresses: H. E. Fraser, 110 Mer- 
idian St., East Boston; G. P. F. Hob- 
son, 195 Kingston Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Ward Thoron, 1741 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. — E. H. Ferry has 
been elected vice-president of the Han- 
over Bank of New York City. — D. W. 
Shea has been appointed Dean of the 
Faculty of Sciences in the Catholic 
University of America. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

J. W. Riddle is United States Ambas- 
sador to Russia. — Dr. W. A. Brooks has 
been recently appointed to the staff of 
surgeons of the Mass. General Hospital. 
— Rev. E. C. Webster has established an 
office at 131 Tremont St., Boston, where 
he is acting as chaplain for Boston 
hotels and theatres and will be pleased 
to perform all kinds of pastoral services 
for strangers and others. — The Class 
Committee has appointed as Special 
Committee to take charge of the celebra- 
tion of the 20th anniversary of the Class, 
Mumford, chairman; Mead, secretary; 
Bartol, Foster, Houghton, Robbins, 
Shattuck and Weed. From the unusually 
large number of favorable replies which 
the Committee has already received, the 
reunion promises to be very successful. 
— On Jan. 25, the New York members 
of the Class entertained their fellow 
members at dinner at the New York 
Harvard Club. 65 men were present, 
including Tyler from Alabama, Scott 
from Norfolk, Va., Black from Pitts- 
burg, Von Storch from Scranton, Delone 
from Hanover, H. L. Clark from Phila- 
delphia, Tewksbury, who is home from 
Pekin, China, on a furlough, and about 
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25 of the Boston men. The proceedings 
were entirely informal. Alexander pre- 
sided and after a brief welcome to the 
guests, called upon Mumford, who was 
followed by Shattuck and Ayer, outlining 
briefly some of the plans which the Special 
Committee have under consideration for 
the celebration next June. The rest of the 
evening was spent in general sociability, 
enlivened by songs from a group of en- 
thusiasts gathered about the piano, and 
was much enjoyed by all. The outsiders 
are deeply indebted to their New York 
classmates for a most delightful evening 
and are unanimous in the opinion that 
this was the best meeting which the Class 
has had since it graduated. — Christian 
Kestner died at Reading, Pa., on Nov. 
11, 1906.— William Andrew Hervey died 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1906; he 
was born at Southbridge, Sept. 8, 1864. 
— John Linzee Snelling died at Newton 
Centre, Jan. 11, 1907. He was born at 
Boston, Jan. 3, 1864. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 

R. H. Fuller has been appointed 
private secretary to Gov. Hughes of 
New York.— W. H. Furness gave a 
course of lectures in the Lowell Institute 
at Boston during the month of Decem- 
ber on “The Natives of the Island of 
Uap.” — G. B. Leighton was a prom- 
inent candidate for senator from the 
state of New Hampshire; he conducted 
a vigorous personal campaign in opposi- 
tion to the regular Republican party 
machine, but was not successful. — 
William Beals died at San Francisco, 
Cal., Jan. 9, 1907, of pneumonia. He 
had been engaged at his profession, 
mining engineering, in Nevada, and 
went to San Francisco for the Christmas 
holidays and for business. He was there 
taken sick and after apparent improve- 
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ment suffered a relapse which proved 
fatal. His home and business head- 
quarters had been in Boston. He was 
born at Boston, April 3, 1865. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New addresses: Business: F. O. 
Raymond, 50 Merrimack St., Haverhill; 
W. R. Odell, 1414 First National Bank 
Bldg., Chicago; C. F. M. Guild, Boston 
Globe; G. L. Hunter, 57 West 10th St., 
New York. Home: A. F. Adams, 77 
Cottage Ave., Winthrop; I. M. Marvin, 
5 East 43d St., New York. — The Secre- 
tary calls the attention of the Class to the 
list of marriages in this number of the 
Graduates’ Magazine and to the matri- 
monial cyclone which seems to have 
struck the Class of ’89. As the Magazine 
does not publish records of births, he 
cannot supply such statistics here; but 
the ’89 records in this respect continue 
to increase in size. — W. Atkinson has 
returned to the practice of architecture 
and is with S. Codman, ’88, & Despra- 
delle. —C. B. Davenport has been 
elected secretary of the Animal Section, 
American Breeders’ Association. — L. S. 
Griswold is professor of geology in Mis- 
souri School of Mines at Rolla, Mo. — 
A. Goadby is director and secretary of 
the Colorado Fruit Products Co. of 
Hotchkiss Co., New York City. — G. L. 
Hunter has resigned as editor of the 
Upholsterers, and is to devote his whole 
time to writing books and articles on 
decorative subjects. — M. D. Hull was 
elected in November to the Illinois Leg- 
islature. — E. W. Hawley was elected 
an alderman of Minneapolis this fall. 
— R. G. Leavitt delivered an illustrated 
lecture at New Haven before the Botan- 
ical Society of Connecticut, Jan. 26, and 
an address on “Geographic Isolation of 
closely related Species” before the New 
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England Botanical Club in Boston 
Feb. 1.— W. R. Marsh is vice-president 
of Associated College and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land. — J. H. Ropes has been made 
president of the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis.—H. D. Sleeper, 
Professor of Music at Smith College, 
will give organ recitals this spring at 
Wellesley and Mt. Holyoke and at Co- 
lumbia University. — L. F. Snow is now 
special agent for corporation of the 
N. Y. & N. J. Telephone Co., 160 
Market St., Newark, N. J. — G. Strong 
was elected in December, 1906, vice- 
president of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board; and in July, 1906, Lieut.-Col. 
Chief Inspector of Rifle Practice of the 
Illinois National Guard. — T. Talbot 
has been elected Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the First Corps of Cadets; a dinner 
was given to him in honor of the event 
at the Puritan Club in December. He 
has resigned as chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee, —T. S. Tailer 
is now the head of the firm of Tailer & 
Co., bankers, 27 Pine St., New York. — 
G. E. Wright delivered an address in 
July, 1906, before the Washington State 
Bar Association on “Questions in the 
Law of Real Estate.”’* 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec., 
&4 State St., Boston. 

M. C. Sloss of San Francisco was in 
November elected Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the state of California for the 
short term; this is an election to a posi- 
tion which Judge Sloss formerly held 
by appointment of the Governor for an 
unexpired term. — J. T. Crowley, for- 
merly superintendent and chemist of the 
Hawaiian Fertilizer Co., Ltd., of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, has been appointed by the 
American Provisional Government to 
be director of the Cuban Experimental 
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Station, his official title being Director 
de la Estacion Central Agronomica de 
Santiago de las Vegas. ‘The position is 
a very important one, including as it 
does the management of all of the de- 
partments of experimental work. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
112 Water St., Room 601, Boston. 

The Secretary has mailed an account 
of the Fifteenth Celebration to every 
member of the Class. Those who have 
not received one will please communi- 
cate with him. — Dr. F. P. Denny has 
resigned as assistant in Clinical Medi- 
cine at the Harvard Medical School. — 
A. B. Nichols has moved his family to 
Wayland; he is still in business in New 
York City. — F. J. Macleod of Cam- 
bridge was elected Senator in the Mass. 
Legislature. 
larly noteworthy, as the district was 
gerrymandered to make it difficult. — 
Nicholas Longworth was reélected to 
Congress from Ohio. Many of the men 
at the Class dinner last June thought the 
cable read then a hoax, but I am assured 
by R. B. Potter, who was dining with 
Longworth at Kiel, Germany, at the 
time, that they remembered the day and 
sent the congratulatory cable jointly. — 
F. R. Bangs was reélected an alderman 
of Boston, receiving the largest number 
of votes of any aldermen. — J.T. Burnett 
has left the secretaryship of the Boston 
Elevated Ry. to become the president 
of the Joseph Burnett Co. of Boston; 
address, 36 India St. — Charles Hop- 
kinson gave an exhibition of portraits 
and landscapes at the St. Botolph Club, 
Boston, in November and December. — 
Frederick Morgan has left Egypt to take 
a house in London, England; he expects 
to visit Cuba and America this summer. 
— H. L. Norton has moved to Chestnut 
Hill for the winter; he is still a farmer at 


His election was particu- 
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Harvard, Mass. — L. E. Marple isa part- 
ner of the Magnolia Bluff Investment 
Co. at the Interbay office, Seattle, Wash. 
—H. G. Cushing held an exhibition of 
portraits at the Copley Print Gallery, 
Boston, during November.— J. R. 
Finlay has been East several times last 
year and proposes to establish an office 
in New York City. —L. K. Flint has 
retired from active business and has 
transferred the majority of the stock of 
his company to his former employees. 
He remains a director of the J. G. Flint 
Co., one of the oldest coffee houses in 
the Northwest. — J. F. Bass is hard to 
find; his new address, Peterborough, 
N. H., did not bring any reply to the 
Secretary. — J. B. Noyes has moved 
to his new house, 186 Bay State Road, 
Boston. — The Sketch Book for Novem- 
ber, 1906, contains an account of the 
McGeoch collection of Early English, 
Barbizon and Dutch pictures belonging 
to A. N. McGeoch. — F. W. Burlingham 
will live at Winnetka, Il. — Rev. M. O. 
Simons’s address is 1906 E. 82d St., 
Cleveland, O. — H. R. Bishop has fin- 
ished his place at Chappaqua, N. Y., 
and will live there permanently. — 
George Bentz Woomer died Jan. 4, 
1907, at Lebanon, Pa., of typhoid fever. 
He was the only son of the late ex-con- 
gressman, E. M. Woomer, and was 
born in Lebanon 35 years ago. After 
graduating with honors from the Leb- 
anon Academy he prepared for Harvard 
at the Media Preparatory School and 
entered with our Class. Following gradu- 
ation he read law with Judge T. H. Capp 
of the Dauphin County (Pa.) courts and 
was admitted to practice in 1893. His 
rise in the profession was steady and 
rapid and he soon stood at the head of 
practitioners at the Lebanon Bar. He 
was married to Miss Julie Lena Young, 
Oct. 4, 1900, at Lebanon, Pa. His wife 
and mother survive. 
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Pror. A. R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

R. L. Agassiz is chairman of the com- 
mittee on Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Petrography, appointed by the Board 
of Overseers. — Rev. C. H. Blodgett, 
rector of St. John’s Church, Fall River, 
has been chosen to succeed Rev. Dr. 
Algernon S. Crapsey, late pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. — 
W. T. Brewster was appointed profess- 
or of English in Columbia University, 
July 1, 1906. — J. C. Bull is advertising 
and business manager of The Times 
Magazine at 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. — S. 'T. Chase is general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. for the state of Illinois; his office is 
in Chicago. — W. R. Copeland is a 
division engineer in the Bureau of Filtra- 
tion, Pittsburg, Pa. — John Corbin 
is the dramatic critic on the New York 
Sun. — G. S. Curtis is in private prac- 
tice as consulting engineer, with a spe- 
cialty of municipal and town fire pre- 
tection, including fire departments, fire 
alarm systems, etc.; his office is at 17 
Battery Pl., New York City. —L. E. 
Desbecker is Corporation Counsel of 
the city of Buffalo, N. Y. — F. H. Gade, 
in addition to his law business, is consul 
for Norway at Chicago; he visited Nor- 
way in the summer of 1906 to attend 
King Haakon’s coronation as represent- 
ative of the Norwegians in America, 
and was the recipient of the coronation 
medal from King Haakon. —H. S. 
Gans is practising law at 27 William St., 
New York City, in partnership with 
J. H. Iselin, ’96.— Charles Garrison 
has left the De Laval Steam Turbine 
Co. and is consulting engineer with the 
Choralcelo Mfg. Co., 33 Broad St., Bos- 
ton. — J. H. Gerould was appointed as- 
sistant professor of Zodlogy at Dartmouth 
College in June, 1906. — Hutchins Hap- 
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good and his family have been living in 
a villa near Florence, Italy, for the past 
year. — F. A. Ingersoll was transferred 
from assistant weigher to inspector at the 
Boston Custom House, Jan. 1, 1907. — 
A. H. Jameson is superintendent of the 
steel casting department of the Malleable 
Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Conn. — 
E. J. Lake, Rep., was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of Connecticut, Nov. 6, 1906, 
by a plurality of about 20,000. — J. T. 
Lincoln, in addition to his business at 
Fall River, is a lecturer in the Amos 
Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance, associated with Dartmouth 
College. — F. W. McDonald is indus- 
trial commissioner in the General Office 
of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé 
Ry. System, San Francisco, Cal. — A. 
M. Lythgoe has been appointed the head 
of the newly established Egyptian de- 
partment in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York; he is now in Egypt. — 
Coggeshall Macy is a ranchman in New 
Mexico; address, Silver City. — E. R. 
Morse is professor of mathematics in 
Acadia College, Wolfville, Nova Scotia 
(appointed Sept., 1906). — C. F. Page 
is in the publishing business with L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. — Rev. J. DeW. 
Perry, Jr., is reported to have reached 
Kingston, Jam., on a steamer that ar- 
rived six hours after the earthquake. 
— J. W. Rankin is instructor in English 
in Simmons College, Boston. — A. V. 
Riddle is vice-president of the Hud- 
son Mfg. Co., Hudson, Mich. — M. F. 
Riddle’s business address is 15 William 
St., New York City (Republic Develop- 
ment Co.). — P. L. Spalding is general 
manager of the Bell Telephone. Co. of 
Philadelphia. — J. E. Stevens is vice- 
president and treasurer of the New York 
Tanning Extract Co. which has a plant 
in Brooklyn and is now erecting another 
in the Argentine Republic; address, 
17 Battery Pl., New York City. — A. 
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de V. Tassin is instructor in English at 
Columbia University. —C. G. Van 
Brunt is in the Research Laboratory of 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. — Rev. R. P. Alexander’s address 
is Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan.—G. B. 
Viles is associate professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures in the Ohio 
State University; he has been elected 
president of the American Esperanto 
Association, for 1907. — Rev. H. R. 
Wadleigh is rector of St. James’s Church, 
Greenfield. — A. B. Webber is superin- 
tendent of schools for Acton, Littleton, 
and Westford, with residence at Little- 
ton. — W. M. Weed is a ship-broker at 
$2 Broadway, New York City. — Dr. A. 
A. Wheeler is at Leominster. — B. A. 
Whittemore is agent of the Swedenborg 
Printing Bureau of Boston.—S. L. 
Wolff is assistant professor of English at 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
— The Secretary desires the addresses 
of Rev. George A. S. Painter, William 
B. Greenleaf, Henry B. Lloyd, and Jo- 
seph W. Ganson. — Alexander Mitchell 
Griswold died of tuberculosis in New 
York, Dec. 29, 1906. He was the 
son of Burr -Wakeman Griswold and 
Martha Elizabeth (Paine) Griswold, and 
was born March 5, 1869. He studied at 
Goff, Rice, and Smith’s school in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and entered Harvard as a 
special student, in the fall of 1888. His 
associations were with the Class of 1892, 
and he was manager of the 92 Freshman 
nine. In college he was a member of the 
Canoe Club, the Institute, the A. K. E., 
the Zeta Psi, and the A. D. Club. Soon 
after leaving college he went to the Ad- 
irondacks on account of his health; and 
later he moved to Lenox, where he had 
lived for the past five years. He was not 
engaged in active business. He was a 
member of the Union Club (New York), 
Racquet and Tennis Club, Harvard 
Club of New York; the Lenox Club; 
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and the Hope Club of Providence, R. I. 
— The address of Warren Olney, Jr., is 
2401 Warring St., Berkeley, Cal. 


1893. 
S. F. Barcuetper, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

James Albert Garland died at Han- 
over, Mass., Sept. 13, 1906, of heart 
failure following pneumonia. He was 
born at New York City, Nov. 26, 1870, 
the son of James Albert and Annie Lou- 
ise (Fuller) Garland. He was with the 
Class as a special student for the entire 
undergraduate period. Sept. 20, 1893, 
he married Marie Louise Tudor at 
Brookline. After a year or more of 
European travel he returned to this 
country and lived mainly at Meadow- 
brook Farm, his estate at Hamilton. He 
took much interest in outdoor sports, 
especially yachting and hunting. He was 
a member of the New York and Sewan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Clubs and owner 
of the steam yacht Barracouta. He was 
noted as a horseman, and was a member 
of the Myopia, Country, and New Rid- 
ing Clubs. He wrote a valuable guide to 
“The Private Stable,” now in its second 
edition. He was also a member of the 
New England Society of New York, the 
New England Historical-Genealogical 
Society of Boston, and for several years 
editor of The New England Magazine. 
This position he was obliged to abandon 
after his father’s death, when he became 
managing trustee of the large estate. A 
few years ago he sold the Hamilton 
property and removed to North Pru- 
dence End Farm, on Prudence Island, 
near Bristol, R. I., where he spent the 
greater part of his time. He is survived 
by Mrs. Garland, four sons and a daugh- 
ter. — Walter Augustus Lecompte died 
at Boston, Jan. 13, 1907, of appendicitis. 
He was born at Syracuse, N. Y., July 
24, 1870, the son of the Rev. Edwin 
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Augustus (H. C. ’62) and Frances Eliza 
(Draper) Lecompte. He fitted at the 
Newton High School and was a regular 
member of ’93. After graduation he en- 
tered the Medical School and received 
the degree of M.D. cum laude in 1897. 
He at once was appointed surgical house 
officer in the Mass. General Hospital. 
After finishing his term of service there 
he studied for a year at Gittingen and 
Vienna, specializing on the ear, nose, 
and throat. On his return in 1900 he be- 
came aural house surgeon at the Mass. 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary. In 
1902 he opened an office for private prac- 
tice at 20 Newbury St., Boston. At the 
time of his death he held the following 
positions: assistant aural surgeon, Mass. 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary; 
visiting aurist to the New England Bap- 
tist Hospital and to the Boston Long 
Island Hospital; assistant in Otology in 
the Harvard Medical School; and a 
member of a large number of medical 
societies. He was unmarried. — Walter 
Dana Swan died suddenly at Belmont, 
Jan. 2, 1907. He was born at Cambridge 
June 15, 1871, the son of Walter Samp- 
son and Louise (Murdock) Swan. He 
was with the Class for three years as a 
special student in architecture at the 
Lawrence Scientific School, when, feel- 
ing the need of more practical work, he 
entered the office of Little & Brown, 
Boston, where he spent over three years, 
first as a student and later as a draughts- 
man. Another year he spent in Paris. 
After the establishment of the regular 
architectural course at Harvard he took a 
position in 1897 as assistant there, and in 
1901 was appointed instructor in Archi- 
tecture. The summer of 1902 he spent 
in Italy. In 1906 he was made a member 
of the Faculty. He built several dwell- 
ings, club-houses, etc., in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. He was a member of the First 
Corps of Cadets from 1898 to 1902, a 
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junior member of the Boston Society of 
Architects, a craftsman member of the 
Arts and Crafts Society of Boston, etc. 
The Harvard Pen and Brush Club, of 
which he was also a member, has ar- 
ranged an exhibition of his sketches and 
drawings in Robinson Hall. Dec. 28, 
1899, he married Eleanor Frances Gould 
of New York City, who with two sons 
survives him. — Davis Righter Vail died 
in New York City Dec. 21, 1906, of 
typhoid fever. He was born in Iowa City, 
Ia., July 18, 1870, the son of Theodore 
Newton and Emma Louisa (Righter) 
Vail; the family on both sides had been 
residents of northern New Jersey for 200 
years. He fitted at Phillips Exeter and 
then traveled abroad for a year before 
entering college. A regular member of 
the Class for the entire four years, he was 
especially well known as an oarsman, a 
member of his Freshman crew and of the 
’Varsity crews of 91 and ’93; of the 
latter he was captain. After graduation 
he entered the Law School and took his 
LL.B. in 1896. He was admitted to the 
bar in New York, and began practice in 
the office of Seward and Guthrie, but 
owing to poor health gave up active 
work. He spent much time in foreign 
travel, especially in the Mediterranean 
countries and in South America. Of 
recent years he lived mostly at his farm 
in Lyndonville, Vt. About a year ago he 
returned to New York City, but found 
himself unable to undertake any active 
occupation. He was unmarried. — C. K. 
Cummings and P. B. Howard, architects, 
have formed a partnership, with offices 
at 144 Congress St., Boston. — The Rev. 
George Fulton Johnson died at Calgary, 
Canada, 11 Sept., 1906. He was born at 
Upper Stewiacke, Colchester County, 
Nova Scotia, 15 June, 1872, the son of 
James and Sarah (Fulton) Johnson. 
He graduated at Dalhousie College in 
1892, and spent the next year at Harvard, 
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taking his A.B. with ’938. He then went 
to Halifax, N. S., where he studied the- 
ology, taking his B.D. at the Presby- 
terian College there in 1897. Meanwhile 
he acted for a time as assistant minister 
at St. James’s Church at Halifax. In 
April, 1897, he was settled in charge of 
the Presbyterian Church of Digby, N.S., 
and remained there till May, 1899. He 
then resigned to continue his studies in 
theology and philosophy. For this pur- 
pose he spent nearly three years in 
Europe, at Edinburgh, Oxford, Halle, 
and Berlin. On his return he was settled 
in charge of Saint Andrew’s Church at 
Westmount, P. Q. Here he remained 
with much success till May, 1906, when 
increasing illness forced him to give up 
active work. He was a brilliant scholar, 
especially in New Testament interpreta- 
tion: at the same time of a vigorous, 
buoyant disposition, extremely fond of 
music and athletic sports. August 14, 
1901, he married Charlotte Hobrecken 
of Halifax, who with a daughter survives 
him. 


1894. 
Pror. E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
110 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

David Farquhar Farquharson died at 
San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 20. He was a 
member of the firm of the Gorham Rub- 
ber Co., and a director of the California 
Savings and Loan Society. He had been 
in poor health since the earthquake at 
San Francisco. His death was caused by 
the shock of the sudden death of his 
sister on Jan. 19. — Dr. G. B. Magrath 
was appointed medical examiner for 
Suffolk County, Mass., Jan. 9; he has 
served as pathologist at various hospitals, 
has been assistant to the secretary of the 
State Board of Health, and assistant 
in pathology and in hygiene at the Har- 
vard Medical School. — E. A. Knudsen 
is a member of the Hawaiian Senate, 
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being junior senator from Kauai. — 
W. S. Wadsworth is a member of the 
Central Committee of the Alumni of the 
University of Pennsylvania. — A. M. 
Crane is one of the firm of Crane and 
Lockwood, 46 Wall St., New York City. 
— Addresses: J. D. Logan, 105 Mail 
Building, Toronto, Canada; W. Brooks, 
255 Burns Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


1895. 


A. H. Newman, Sec., 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

A. J. Peters has been elected to Con- 
gress from the Eleventh Massachusetts 
District. — R. C. Ringwalt is teaching at 
Columbia University and is also a special 
lecturer in the department of education 
in the city of New York. — George 
Hogg has changed the spelling of his 
name to “‘Hoague.” — Jerome C. Smith 
has removed his law offices to 110 State 
St., Boston. — N. H. White has been 
elected a representative to the Massachu- 
setts General Court from the town of 
Brookline. — W. S. Youngman is secre- 
tary of the Boston City Club, recently 
organized to bring together socially 
men interested in the city of Boston and 
its welfare. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

G.S. Derby has been appointed oph- 
thalmic surgeon of the Carney Hospital, 
Boston. — K. W. Hardon is manager 
of Geo. H. Morrill Co., mfgrs. of print- 
ing and lithographing inks, 49 Rose St., 
New York. — E. R. Crane has charge 
of the Manual Training Dept. of the 
Public Schools of Spokane, Wash.; he 
writes that there is need of Harvard men 
for teachers there. — R. S. Hosmer has 
issued a report on forestry for the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. — Charles Dickinson 
is a member of the firm of Dickinson & 
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Dickinson, counselors at law, 53 State 
St., Boston. — A. B. Clapp is superin- 
tendent of the Worcester & Holden St. 
Ry. Co., with office at Holden. —S. S. 
Furman is a partner in the firm of Jack- 
son & Curtis, bankers and brokers, with 
office in New York. — Charles H. Brown 
is assistant rector of St. Stephen’s Me- 
morial Church, Lynn. — F. B. Whitte- 
more is associated with H. I. Nicholas & 
Co., 7 Wall St., New York. — A. E. 
Small is a practising physician at Mel- 
rose. — E. H. Dwinnell is temporarily 
at Colorado Springs. — C. J. Tilden is 
assistant professor of civil engineering at 
the Univ. of Michigan. — H. Canfield is 
with Richard Hayter, Seattle, Wash. — 
David Townsend is secretary of the 
Norfolk District Tuberculosis Commit- 
tee of the Mass. Med. Society. — New 
addresses: C. N. Holmes, The Standish, 
Worcester; Allan Abbot, 545 W. 148th 
St., New York; J. E. Le Bosquet, 47 
Wendell St., Cambridge; W. W. Me- 
Kibben, 738 Main St., Worcester; J. F. 
Osborn, 19 Inman St., Cambridge; C. 
M. Eveleth, 607 W. 137th St., New York, 
Charles Dickinson, 79 Carlton St., 
Brookline ; Charles H. Brown, 134 
Myrtle St., Lynn; A. E. Small, 90 W. 
Emerson St., Melrose; H. Canfield, 
P. O. Box 274, Seattle, Wash. — Lewis 
Campbell Milliken died Dec. 15, 1906, 
at Wellsville, N. Y. He was born Jan. 
11, 1874, in New York City. He pre- 
pared for Harvard at St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. I., and after his College 
course attended the Law School. His 
health seriously interfered with the prac- 
tice of his chosen profession and his last 
illness was a most extended one, he being 
for several months a patient at the 
George Washington Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C.— The Secretary has had 
numerous inquiries regarding the pic- 
ture taken of the Class on Commence- 
ment Day at Holden Chapel. Owing to 
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the fact that the Committee could not 
make satisfactory arrangements with 
the photographer, this picture was not 
included in those already sent out. If, 
however, anybody desires one, it can be 
procured from Tupper, the photographer, 
Cambridge. 


1897 
W. L. Garnison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

A party of about 40, consisting of 
members of the Class and their friends, 
witnessed a performance, on Jan. 7, of 
Percy Mackaye’s Jeanne D’ Arc, given 
by Sothern and Marlowe at the Boston 
Theatre. — C. S. Dow is with the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., in its Publicity Dept.; 
address, 24 Milton Sq., Hyde Park. — 
J. H. Scattergood has been appointed 
Commissioner of Registration in Phila- 
delphia; he has been very active in the 
local reform movement in that city. — 
A. H. Knapp is head of the Dept. of 
Mathematics at the Central High School 
in Springfield; address, 86 Euclid Ave. 
—L. E. Bird is associated with the 
Boston News Bureau. — J. W. Sharts 
is chief counsel of the National Coéper- 
ative Realty Co., Washington, D. C. — 
About a month ago the blanks requesting 
information from the individual mem- 
bers of the Class for the Third Class Re- 
port were put in circulation. Thus far 
215 replies have come in, out of a total of 
665, and it is hoped that those who have 
not answered will give this matter their 
early attention in order to help the good 
work along. The Secretary desires to 
include in this Report an intimate and 
sympathetic statement about each of the 
members of the Class who has died since 
we first came together in the fall of 1894. 
Such statements can be made only by 
men who were friends of deceased mem- 
bers, or at least by those who can obtain 
from their families or friends intimate 
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facts about their lives, etc. It is also 
desired to obtain the best possible photo- 
graphs for reproduction in the Report. 
The Secretary will feel most grateful to 
any men in the Class who will volunteer 
to assist him in compiling these obitu- 
aries, and appreciates that many will be 
glad to undertake this labor of love. In 
sucha large Class as ours it is manifestly 
impossible for the Secretary to enjoy 
close personal friendship with all of the 
men, and it is therefore necessary for 
him to look to others to assist him in 
duties of this sort. The obituary list to 
date, so far as the present information 
goes, is appended herewith: Ralph 
Clifton Aldrich; Henry Morgan Apple- 
ton; Charles Lester Barnard; Milton 
Bettman; Montgomery Duncan Boal; 
De Witt Clinton Bosler; Everett Chaun- 
cey Bumpus; Wilfred Byrnes; Arthur 
Thomas Carter; Alonzo McGee Collett; 
William Clarke Cotton; Walter Francis 
Coyne; Robert Wade Cunningham; 
Howard Dwight; Amasa Mason Eaton; 
Manuel Emilio Fenellosa; Robert Fran- 
cis Forrest; Lucian Everett Gibbs; 
Pierre Johnson Gulick; Harry Howard 
Hill; Walter Edwin Hobbs; Stanley 
Hollister; Henry Du Pont Irving; Ed- 
ward Loring Jones; Frederick Mc- 
Carthy; Arthur Moss Marks; Joseph 
Lewis Nace; John Emmett Nehin; 
Henry Augustus Rice; Harry Stout 
Roberts; William Huntington Sanders; 
Ralph Evans Saylor; Herbert Schurz; 
Thomas Bailey Slayden; Clifford South- 
wick; Moses Edgar Staples; Thomas 
Randolph Sullivan; Charles Valentine 
Taylor; Harvey Ladew Williams; Wil- 
son Ward Wormelle; John William 
Young. 
1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

P. B. Sawyer announces that the part- 

nership of Crocker & Sawyer has been 
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dissolved and that he has opened an 
office of his own for a general bond busi- 
ness in the Realty Bldg., Elmira, N. Y. 
— F. L. Beecher is manager of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Mills Timber and Trading 
Co., Vancouver, B. C. — J. K. Scam- 
mell is assistant engineer for the Public 
Works of Canada. — A. J. Halle is a 
member of the law firm of Collister & 
Halle, 429 Society of Savings Bldg., 
Cleveland, O.; since 1904 he has been 
a councilman at large of Cleveland. — 
Dr. C. H. Tozier is practising dentistry 
at 372 Boylston St., Boston. — Fletcher 
Harper is with the brokerage firm of 
Walker Bros. Co., 71 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. — R. W. Osborne is with 
the W. H. McElwain Co., shoe manu- 
facturers, 348 Congress St., Boston. — 
E. L. C. Clark is with the Remington 
Typewriter Co., Ilion, N. Y.— Dr. 
G. W. Hall is practising medicine at 
535 Beacon St., Boston. — J. De K. 
Towner is with the Shipowners Dry 
Dock Co., 381 N. Halsted St., Chicago. 
—L. E. Vose is superintendent of the 
Hollingsworth & Vose Co.’s mills at 
East Walpole. —H. W. Hack is with 
C. A. Hack & Son, printers and pub- 
lishers, Taunton, and is also with the 
Short Hills (N. J.) Park, a real estate 
enterprise. — M. K. Gurney is with the 
Hoffman-Pintner y Bosworth Cia., Mex- 
ico D. F., chemistry apparatus and 
assayers’ supplies. — Rev. F. S. Arnold 
is curate in Mt. Calvary Church, Balti- 
more, Md. — P. O. Robinson is with 
the Edison Electric Ill. Co., Boston. 
— §. W. Wood is with the Bangor (Me.) 
Daily Commercial. — G. W. Pierpont 
is in the real estate office of A. B. Ash- 
forth, 4 West 33d St., New York, N. Y. 
— Fletcher Dobyns has resigned as 
assistant State’s Attorney and has be- 
come a partner in the law firm of Mc- 
Cordic & Sheriff, 329 Rookery Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. — F. L. Ames has been 
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elected a director of the City Trust Co. 
and the Eliot Nat. Bank, Boston. — 
Eliot Wadsworth has been elected a di- 
rector of the Beacon Trust Co., Boston. 


1899. 
ArtHur Apams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

Adelbert J. Smith is a member of the 
firm of Clark, Tappan & Smith, lawyers, 
which succeeded to the firm of Adams, 
Clark & Tappan, 15 William St., New 
York City. — Willing Spencer is secre- 
tary of the Keystone Bonding Co., 
Philadelphia. —R. A. Bidwell an- 
nounces the dissolution of the firm of 
Bidwell & Denison, and that he will con- 
tinue the practice of law at 394 Main St., 
Springfield. —G. W. Thompson, a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, is also in the firm of Davies, 
Thompson & Co., bankers and brokers, 
30 Pine St., New York City. —H. M. 
Huxley is superintendent of the Open 
Hearth Department, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Worcester. — H. L. Burnham 
has moved his office to 93 Easton Build- 
ing, 15 State St., Boston. — S. P. Negus 
has recently opened an office with Ralph 
S. Vinal (S.B. Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1897) at 601 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, for the practice of landscape and 
garden architecture. — James Nowell’s 
home address is 28 Wildwood St., Win- 
chester. — The following is an extract 
from a letter received by the Secretary 
from E. P. Davis, formerly of Boston, 
and now in the real estate business in 
St. Paul, Minn.: “Last Saturday even- 
ing the Harvard Club of Minnesota held 
its annual dinner at Minneapolis, at 
which there were four members of our 
Class, F. W. Blatchford, who came as a 
representative of the Harvard Club of 
Chicago, J. McD. Campbell, W. C. 
Burton, and myself. I think that this was 
the largest number from any one Class, 
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thus carrying off the honors, as we have 
always done, and which I hope we shall 
continue to do. Many toasts were drunk 
to the greatest Class ever out of the Col- 
lege, and when a letter from Donald, 
written in the capacity of secretary of 
the Alumni Association, was read it gave 
a chance to let forth our pent-up feelings 
and we cheered loudly for the Class, thus 
awakening the older members. Sunday 
we went out to Burton’s house, where we 
had dinner and also enjoyed ice-boating. 
Several times we went at the rate of 75 
miles an hour, so that you can easily see 
that it was great sport.” 


1900. 
Exuior Spapine, Sec., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

L. B. Judson has been made assistant 
professor of horticulture at Cornell after 
having served four years as professor of 
horticulture at the University of Idaho. 
Previous to taking up his duties on Nov. 
1, he had been given six weeks’ leave of 
absence in which to travel in California, 
Texas, and Florida to investigate the 
Citrus Fruit Industry, and sub-tropical 
conditions in general. He is giving 
courses in sub-tropical Pomology, Ger- 
man Horticultural Reading, and General 
Horticulture. — H.S. Bowers has charge 
of the Chicago office of Goldman, Sachs 
& Co.— William Clough was taken 
into the firm of F. S. Mosley & Co. on 
Jan. 1; address, as heretofore, care of 
F.S. Mosley & Co., Chicago. — Harold 
Tappin has formed a partnership for 
general practice of the law, with offices 
at 15 William St., New York City, under 
the firm name of Clark, Tappin & 
Smith. 

1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

R. F. Forman is engaged in the um- 
brella handle & novelty business, Erie, 
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Pa.—H.F. Tucker is with the Dominion 
Engineering & Construction Co., ad- 
dress, 92 Union Ave., Montreal, Canada. 
— J. R. Sacke is practising law in the 
office of Robert E. Howard, 32 Nassau 
St., New York City.—G. E. Behr, 
Jr., is a chemist with the Solvay Pro- 
cess Co., Syracuse, N. Y. — J. W. Welsh 
has changed his address to 120 Oak- 
view Ave., Edgewood Park, Pa. — Nel- 
son Fairchild died at Mukden, Man- 
churia, Dec. 16, 1906; he was born at 
Belmont, Sept. 22, 1879. — J. A. R. S. 
Camprubi is American selling agent for 
the motor car manufactured by the 
French Westinghouse Co.—A. F. 
Bailey’s address is 1110 E. Howell St., 
Seattle, Wash. — H. R. Chamberlin is 
editor of the Rochester Baptist Monthly, 
300 Frank St., Rochester, N. Y.— R. M. 
H. Harper has entered the office of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., bankers, Boston. — 
A. P. Crosby’s address is 124 Dean 
Road, Brookline. — W. L. Estabrooke 
has changed his address to 22 Haw- 
thorne Ave., Yonkers, N. Y.—C. C. 
Brayton is manager of the Dairy Farm 
Mining Co., Vantrent, Cal. —T. H. 
Sweetser is with the Frank Jones Brew- 
ing Co., 33 Lewis Wharf, Boston; he is 
acting as advertising manager. — Van- 
deveer Custis is in the department of Po- 
litical and Social Science, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash.; P. O. Box 
34. — Courtenay Crocker is practising 
law in the office of Moody, Burdett, 
Wardwell & Snow, 84 State St., Boston. 
—R. H. Dexter’s address is care of 
American Express Co., Rue Scribe, 
Paris, France. — H. B. Clark on Nov. 
1, 1906, was admitted as a partner in the 
firm of Moffat & White, bankers, 5 
Nassau St., New York. 
1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
358 Marlborough St., Boston. 
W. R. Spofford is with the New Eng- 
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land Tel. Co., 101 Milk St., Boston. — 
A. S. Bailey is with Duffield & Co., pub- 
lishers, 36 East 21st St., New York. — 
A. T. Baker is a commission wool mer- 
chant; 248 Summer St., Boston. — Paul 
Bartlett is an illustrator, 40 Pine Grove 
Ave., Chicago.— A. Blanchard is a 
partner of W. E. Gay & Co., 24 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — W. G. Bowdoin is 
with Alex. Brown, bankers, Baltimore, 
Md. — R. C. Bruce is a director of the 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. — 
R. J. Crane is a lawyer with J. W. Lund, 
84 State St., Boston. — E. G. Cushman 
is a lawyer at Taunton. — G. B. Dabney 
is a lawyer, care of Hill, Bangs, Barlow 
& Homans, 53 State St., Boston. — J. 
H. Ellis is a stock broker, care of Ely & 
Co., 28 State St., Boston. — F. I. Emery 
is with Chas. Hathaway & Sons, note 
brokers, State St., Boston. —L. P. 
Frothingham is with C. S. Bauscher & 
Co., cotton manufacturers, New York. 
— A. S. Goddard is at 53 Wall St., New 
York. — R. W. Goelet’s address is 9 
West 17th St., New York. — W. M. 
Higley is a fire insurance agent; address, 
420 N. Y. Life Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. — Amor Hollingsworth is a paper 
manufacturer, 141 Milk St., Boston. — 
R. T. Lyman is a cotton manufacturer, 
50 State St., Boston. — E. W. Mills is 
manager of the Chiksau mines, Chiksau, 
Korea. — C. W. Morris is with E. B. 
Smith & Co., bankers, 511 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. — E. Motley is a note 
broker, care of Curtis & Sanger, 53 
State St., Boston. — R. G. Scott is a real 
estate broker, Vancouver, B. C. — E. E. 
Smith is with Perry, Coffin & Burr, 60 
State St., Boston. — W. S. Warner is 
with the William Skinner Co., 42 
Chauncey St., Boston. — L. E. Young 
is assistant professor of history in the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. — A. B. Wolfe is associate profes- 
sor of economics in Oberlin College. 
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Roger Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

Edward Clarence Littig, who died at 
Davenport, Ia., Nov. 4, 1906, was born 
in Scott County, Ia., Sept. 6, 1878. 
The sympathy and indignation of all 
who read it were aroused at the news- 
paper account of his killing. It is 
some relief to know that Littig’s death 
was not the result of a brutal attack, 
as reported in the newspapers, but was 
due to an accident. — R. A. Dean has 
opened an office for law practice in Fall 
River. — G. H. Dowse has become a 
partner in the firm of Bartlett & Brother, 
stock brokers, 53 State St., Boston. — 
E. C. Froehlich has opened an office for 
law practice at 410 Gardner Bldg., 
Toledo, O. — H. U. Gade is working 
with the Submarine Signal Co., 88 Broad 
St., Boston. — F. I. Haber has opened 
an office for law practice at 30 Broad St., 
New York City.—J. E. Haigh has 
opened an office for law practice at 522 
Bay State Bldg., Lawrence. — C. H. G. 
Heinfelden is in the law office of Kramer, 
Kramer & Campbell, East St. Louis, Ill. 
— J. §S. Lovering is in the law depart- 
ment of Stone & Webster, State St., 
Boston. — R. F. Wight is in the law 
office of H. E. Bolles, 73 Ames Bldg., 
Boston. — J. P. Williams, 109 Ashland 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., is with the Pratt & 
Letchworth Co., manufacturers of mal- 
leable iron and steel castings, Buffalo. — 
Changes of address and occupation 
noted from the replies sent in to the 
Secretary’s Triennial notices: C. G. 
Copeland, 27 Whitehall St., Amesbury, 
is with a silver mfg. company. — L. A. 
Cousens, 31 Deering St., Portland, Me., 
is in the wholesale dry goods business. — 
S. Coventry, 20 Clinton Pl., Utica, N. Y., 
is a riding instructor. — J. L. Dahl, 25 
Walnut Park, Roxbury, is a teacher. — 
L. J. Daly, 47 Townsend St., Roxbury, 
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is in the wool business. — R. M. Davis, 
17 Francis Ave., Cambridge, is in life 
insurance. — F. S. Deibler, Evanston, 
Ill., is teaching. —C. H. Derby, 30 
William St., Worcester, is with the law 
firm of Thayer & Rugg. — Richard 
Derby has changed his address to 113 
East 71st St., New York City. — F. F. 
Dexter, Granby, is a physician. — H. G. 
Dockrell, 34 May St., Lowell, is a min- 
ister. — H. C. Dodge, Windsor Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla., is Southern manager 
of L. A. Woods Machine Co. — J. C. 
Dudley, Wilkinsonville, is an electrical 
engineer in the Westinghouse Co., East 
Pittsburg. — E. C. Emerson, 229 Barn- 
ard St., Savannah, Ga., is director of 
manual training in the public schools. — 
A. M. Fay, 169 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, is with Peters & Sewall, stock 
and bond brokvrs. — J. C. Fearns, 1 
Walker Terrace, Cambridge, is a clergy- 
man. — F. R. Fitzpatrick, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., is in the motive power dept., Penn. 
R. R.— E. W. Foote, 107 Macon St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is a woolen salesman. 
— J. M. Fox is a mining engineer at Ish- 
peming, Mich.— C. H. French, 29 
Charles St., Braintree, is a private sec- 
retary. — L. S. Fuller, Brighton, is re- 
ceiving teller in the Washington Trust 
Co., Boston. — H. F. Gerald, Turner’s 
Falls, is instructor in the Mass. Coll. of 
Pharmacy. — C. W. Gilkey, 5 Auburn 
Pl., Watertown, is a student in the Union 
Theological Seminary, 700 Park Ave., 
New York City. — A. F. Gooding, 11 
Summit Ave., Somerville, is in the retail 
coal business. — W. L. Hanavan, 42 
Market St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is 
asst. engineer, New York Board of 
Water Supply. — A. W. Huguley, 134 
Canal St., Boston, is with H. W. Hugu- 
ley Co. — E. N. Hunting, 1018 House 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa., is gen’l supt. of 
construction for R. A. Cummings. — 
H. A. Jackson, 1851 Marquette Bldg., 
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Chicago, is Chicago sales mgr. for the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. — W. James, Jr., 
95 Irving St., Cambridge, is studying 
art in Paris. — G. C. Johnson, 79 Belle- 
vue St., Boston, is with J. R. Ainsley & 
Co.—F. R. Jewett, 25 N. Ashland 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., is with Larkin 
Co., Buffalo. — C. S. Judson, Ansonia, 
Conn., is railroading. — G. L. Kobbé, 
Short Hills, N. J., is practising law. — 
C. H. Krumbhaar, Jr., Wynnewood, Pa., 
is with Drexel & Co., bankers, Phila- 
delphia. — E. 5. Lazarus, 3519 Camp 
St., New Orleans, La., is a lawyer. — 
H. A. Lomax, 7724 Hamilton Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa., is with an engineering 
company. — R. L. Lyman, 201 Langdon 
St., Madison, Wis., is professor of 
rhetoric and oratory. — A. G. McAvity, 
is mgr. of the Canadian Buffalo Forge 
Co., Montreal. — J. A. McGilvrey, 28 
Orchard St., Lawrence, is teaching in the 
Lawrence High School. — F. F. McIn- 
tosh, Sewickley, Pa., is with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.—J. J. Mahoney, 16 
Logan St., Lawrence, is a school princi- 
pal. — E. F. Mann, 30 Institute Road, 
Worcester, is in the Harvard Law School. 
— J. B. Manning, 543 Boylston St., 
Boston, is studying medicine. — F. C. 
Mason, 771 Main St., Worcester, is with 
the Dennison Mfg. Co. — H. E. Mead, 
1379 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, is a 
civil engineer. —C. Muldoon, Jr., 88 
Concord Ave., Somerville, is at the Boston 
Univ. Law School. —G. S. Olive, Ruth- 
erfordton, N. C., is business mgr. of the 
Sun Printing Co. — N. H. Oliver, Port 
Townsend, Wash., is gen’l mgr. of Inter- 
state Schools (Inc.) —C. G. Persons, 
231 Norfolk St., Cambridge, is supt. of 
schools, Warren, R. I. — W. T. Piper, 
286 Rhode Island St., Buffalo, N. Y., is 
supt. of construction, Reinforced Cement 
Contr. Co., N. Y. — O. B. Purrington, 
93 State St., New Bedford, is an Episco- 


pal clergyman. 
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1904. 
R. S. Watace, Sec., 
Freeport, N. Y. 

About 50 members of the Class met for 
dinner at the Hotel Vendome on Nov. 16, 
1906. ‘The talent of the Class was out in 
force, and after the dinner J. A. Burgess, 
A. A. Ballantine, C. A. Shea, J. S. Sea- 
bury, H. Otis, A. V. Baird, and J. H. 
Densmore, with speeches and music, 
made the evening pass most enjoyably. 
— Everybody is looking forward to a 
triumphant Triennial. — R. Foster is 
teaching English and Latin at Volk- 
mann School, Boston. — E. N. Durfee 
is at the University of Chicago Law 
School. — U. A. Murdock is with A. 
Belmont & Co., Nassau St., New York 
City. — C. E. Tirrell is a reinforced 
concrete engineer, with the Under- 
writers’ Engineering and Construction 
Co., 1170 Broadway, New York City. — 
F. W. Bird is with the legal firm of 
Cravath, Henderson and de Gersdorf, 
52 William St., New York City. — M. C. 
Fisher is practising law at New Bedford. 
— C.S. Walker is with the N. Y. Edison 
Co., 52 Duane St., New York City. — 
A. J. Parlitz is with the N. Y. Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., as a telephone en- 
gineer, at 15 Dey St., New York City. — 
T. H. Miller is with E. Rollins Morse & 
Co., bankers and brokers, 101 Broadway, 
New York City. —H. P. Marshall is 
with the Independent Fire Extinguisher 
Co., 18 Commercial St., Newark, N. J. 
— Moses King is an electrical engineer 
with the Western Electric Co., West St., 
New York City. — E. H. Stevens is a 
telephone engineer with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., Thames 
St., New York City. — H. L. Adams is a 
draftsman and inspector of Government 
buildings in the Philippines; he can be 
addressed at 29 Preston Road, Somer- 
ville. —L. H. Reuter is teaching at 
Lawrenceville, N. J. —D. W. Howes, 
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J. P. Hogan, K. B. Emerson, W. L. 
Hanavan, A. T. Roberts, and E. N. 
Smith are employed as engineers by the 
New York City Board of Water Supply; 
address, 299 Broadway. — V. A. Tsanoff 
is an employee of the Associated Press, 
and is now stationed at St. Petersburg, 
Russia; address, 13, Botchtamtskaya 
Ulitsa. — J. T. Jones has left the Santa 
Fé R. R. and is now with the Robert W. 
Hunt Co., civil and consulting engineers 
in Chicago; he is inspecting the concrete 
used in the tunnels under the Chicago 
River; address, 429 W. Monroe St. — 
E. G. Templeton is practising law in the 
office of Leslie P. Snow, Rochester, N.H. 
—L.S. Hill, Jr., is practising law with 
Barney & Lee, 49 Westminster St., 
Providence, R. I.—M. K. Hart has 
been elected a member of the New York 
Assembly from the First Oneida County 
District. — J. C. Peterson is principal 
of the High School at Norfolk. — K. N. 
Robins is dealing in the sale of farm 
mortgages, at 1004 Granite Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. — H. T. Eaton is with 
Clarke & Co., paper merchants, 280 
Broadway, New York City.—C. E. 
Lakeman is assistant secretary of the 
City Club of New York, 55 W. 44th St. 
— A. Higgins is secretary of the Com- 
mercial Trust Co., Broadway & 37th 
St., New York City. — C. T. Hawes is 
with Payne, Webber Co., bankers & 
brokers, State St., Boston; residence at 
5 Winchester St., Brookline. — J. C. R. 
Palmer is a telephone engineer with the 
New York Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
15 Dey St., residence, 144 Teffrets Pl., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincktey, Sec., 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 
H.F. Collins’s address for the next few 
months will be 141 Barmatyne Ave., E., 
Winnipeg, Canada. —H. R. Colson’s 
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address is 12 Phillips St., Watertown. — 
R. Atherton is with White & Bowditch, 
dealers in investment securities, 53 State 
St., Boston. —H. Giduz is teaching 
French, German, and English at the 
Harvard School, Chicago; he is also 
doing graduate work in English at the 
University of Chicago. — L. A. Pette- 
bone is on the engineering staff of Viele, 
Cooper & Blackwell, consulting en- 
gineers, 49 Wall St., New York; he is 
engaged on a power development under- 
taking at Schaghticoke, N. Y.—S. S. 
Boylston is ranching in South Dakota ; 
permanent address, 99 Pearl St., New 
York City. — Pres. Roosevelt has ap- 
pointed C. L. Chandler, of Brookline, 
a student interpreter at the American 
Embassy in Japan. During the past 
year he has been clerk of Legation and 
private secretary to the American Min- 
ister at Lisbon, Portugal; address, care 
of American Embassy, Tokyo, Japan. 
— Charles W. Fowle is clerk and assist- 
ant interpreter of the U. S. Embassy at 
Constantinople, Turkey. 


1906. 
Nicuoias KELLey, Sec., 
29 Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 

L. R. Ach is in the wholesale millinery 
business; address, 817 Walnut St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. — P. C. Ackerman is study- 
ing in Germany; address, Pension Utz, 
Friedrichstrasse 37, Freiburg i Br. — 
A. Ahrens is Director of the Manual Arts 
Public Schools, Quincy, Ill.—H. K. 
Alden is in the Graduate School. — F. 
W. Aldred is in the Graduate School. — 
R. Amory is in the Mass. Institute of 
Technology; address, 279 Beacon St., 
Boston. — L. A. Andrus is a student 
and assistant in the University. — W. 
Anthony is a journalist; address, 123 
Sewall Ave., Brookline. — J. W. Appel 
Jr.’s address is 248 E.34thSt., New York 
City. — J. O. Bailey is in the law office 
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of Schenk & Berryhill, Des Moines, Ia. 
— E. G. Bartels is in the University. — 
R. W. Beach is with the University Press, 
Cambridge. —S. K. Becker is with the 
Lackawanna Steel Co.; address, 71 
North St., Buffalo. N. Y.—M. C. 
Beebe is draughtsman for H. B. Russell, 
9 Park St., Boston. — R. W. Belcher is 
teaching at Newark Valley, N. Y.— 
H. A. Bellows is an assistant in the Uni- 
versity. —S. Beorgson is a wholesale 
clothing salesman; address, 73 Topliff 
St., Dorchester. — H. G. Beyer is in 
business at Portland, Me. — C. S. Bird 
Jr.’s address is East Walpole. — A. C. 
Blagden is in the Law School. — L. 
Bloomfield is assistant in German at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
— H. Bluestone is in Harvard College. 
— F. G. Boggs is with J. Goodnow & 
Co., Boston; address, 336 Broadway, 
Cambridge. — E. H. Bonelli is in the 
real estate business, 60 State St., Boston. 
— S. B. Booth is in the Graduate School. 
— G. F. H. Bowers is in the Medical 
School; address, 287 Chestnut St., 
Clinton. — W. F. Bradbury is teaching 
English in the Louisville Male High 
School. — J. D. C. Bradley is with 
Elliot, Fisher & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. — 
G. H. Brainerd is secretary of the Royal 
Realty Co., New York City. —J. De 
G. Briggs is teaching mathematics at the 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa.—H. A. 
Brinkman is with N. W. Harris & Co., 
bankers, Chicago, Ill. — E. S. Bryant 
is studying forestry in the Graduate 
School. — J. H. Bucke is an electrical 
engineer with the Boston Elevated Ry.; 
address, 10 Andrews St., Cambridge. — 
J. W. Burden is with Redmond & Co., 
bankers, New York City. — C. Burling- 
ham, G. H. Burnett, and J. L. Burns 
are in the Law School. — I. T. Burr, Jr., 
is traveling around the world; his ad- 
dress is Readville.—W. F. Burr is 
studying agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
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sity. —H. C. Buttrick’s address is 9 
Wendell St., Cambridge. — R. O. Butz 
is in the Northwestern University Law 
School; address, Winnetka, Ill. — P. S. 
Campbell is in the real estate business; 
address, 60 St. Johns Pl., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.— hi. G. Campbell is master me- 
chanic at New York Mills, Oneida Co., 
N. Y. — P. W. Carleton is assistant in 
chemistry in the University. — W. Z. 
Carr is in the office of the American 
Seeding Machine Co., Springfield, O. — 
L. Carroll is in the Law School. — P. 
Castleman is a chemist in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
— R. H. Caswell is a clerk in the office 
of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brock- 
ton. — E. Catlin, Jr., is employed in a 
foundry at Granite City, Ill.; address, 
15 Vandeventer Pl., St. Louis, Mo. — 
F. M. Chadbourne is in the Graduate 
School. — G. M. Champney is in the 
telephone business; address, 13 Tanager 
St., Arlington Heights. — H. D. Chand- 
ler is at the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology; address, 195 Marlboro St., Bos- 
ton. — A. P. Chase is in the heavy hard- 
ware business with Chase, Parker & Co., 
81 Pearl St., Boston. — F. G. Cheney is 
in the University. — A. O. Christensen 
is at Mass. Institute of Technology. — 
D. W. Clark, Jr., is draughtsman in the 
office of C. H. Blackall, Boston; address, 
63 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. — J. V. 
Clark is with the Macmillan Co.; ad- 
dress, 109 Myrtle St., Melrose. — L. W. 
Clark, Jr., and R. H. Clarke are in the 
Law School. — A. W. Clark is in the 
lumber business; address, 63 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston. —C. E. Clement is 
studying in the University. —E. T. 
Clements is in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City; address, 
Nutley, N. J. — C. Cobb is in the bank- 
ing business; address, 128 W. 59th St., 
New York City. — W. L. Coggins is 
superintendent of schools, Rockland. — 
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E. S. Coggswell is with the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; address, 64 
Washington Sq., Salem. — A. Cohen is 
in the Graduate School. — B. L. Colby 
is in the Law School. — G. A. Coleman 
is in the steel manufacturing business; 
address, 334 Kenrick St., Newton. — 
E. R. Colpitt is temporarily with the 
Boston American; address, 9 Sherman 
St., Everett. — A. M. Cook is studying 
forestry in the Yale Graduate School. — 
H. O. Cook’s address is 163 Bay Ridge 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. — G. H. Cox, Jr., 
is with the First Nat’l Bank of Cincin- 
nati; address, Box 2833, Cincinnati, O. 
— C. R. Craig is an hydraulic engineer; 
address, Thoreau St., Concord. — R. E. 
Cropley is salesman for E. Kaumburg 
& Co., bankers, 33 Wall St., New York; 
address, 65 Franklin Ave., New Rochelle, 
N. Y.—E. Cross is an architect, 6 
Washington Sq., New York City. — F. 
E. Currier is teaching at Bordentown 
Military Academy, Bordentown, N. J. 
— J. F. Curtin is a musician; address, 
42 Tufts St., Medford. — H. H. Damon 
is at the Mass. Institute of Technology; 
address, 63 Allen St., Boston. — A. 
Dana is at the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology; address, 113 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. — L. Delano is with the Chicago 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; permanent address, 39 
E. 36th St., New York City. — H. E. Dit- 
marr is an engineer; address, 227 Gar- 
field Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. — E. J. Dives 
is in the dry goods business; address, 
Reading, Pa. — P. L. Dole is a master at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. — 
R. M. Dole is with the Waltham Watch 
Co., Waltham; address, 91 Glen Rd., 
Jamaica Plain. — M.S. Donlan is teach- 
ing modern languages at Racine College; 
address, 6 Conrad St., Dorchester. — 
T. B. Dorman is with Amory, Browne 
& Co., New York; address, 290 Upper 
Mountain Ave., Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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— M.A. Dowling is in Harvard College. 
— W. C. Drury is a farmer; address, 
Linden St., Waltham, — J. D. Eliot is 
in the wholesale dry goods business, New 
York City; address, Harvard Club, New 
York City. — F. H. Ellis is in the bank- 
ing business with W. B. Hibbs & Co., 
Washington, D. C.— P. V. R. Ellis is 
with Wrenn Bros. & Co., 84 State St., 
Boston. — G. L. Ellsworth is a lawyer, 
30 Eastman St., Dorchester. — H. W. 
Embry is secretary and treasurer of the 
Bell & Coggeshall Box Co.; address, 
225 E. College St., Louisville, Ky. — 
W. F. Emerson is in the office of Stone & 
Webster, Boston. — W. B. Esselen is a 
private secretary; address, 44 Kittredge 
St., Roslindale. — H. K. Faber is study- 
ing medicine; address, 344 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. —W. P. Fargo is 
studying in the University.—H. S. 
Farnham is an engineer; address, 215 
W. 23d St., New York City. — M. N. 
Fay is in the brokerage firm of Wrenn 
Bros. and Co., 84 State St., Boston. — 
G. H. Field is in the Law School. — R. 
Fitz is in the Medical School. — H. E. 
Fleischner is translator in the office of 
the Chief of Staff, U. S. War Dept., 
Washington, D. C. — H. A. Flint is in 
the Graduate School of: Applied Science. 
—R. F. Foerster is in the Graduate 
School. — W. S. Franklin, Jr., is with 
the Pennsylvania R. R., Philadelphia; 
address, 24 E. Mt. Vernon Pl., Balti- 
more, Md. — W. H. Freeman is study- 
ing in Germany; address, 48 Franz 
Josef Strasse, Munich. — A. C. Fuller is 
in the real estate business, 95 Milk St., 
Boston.—C. A. Fultz is in the automobile 
business; address, 9 Oxford St., Win- 
chester. — W. H. Gibson is a tutor at 
Washington, Conn. — E. Gifford is clerk 
in C. E. Gifford & Co.’s jewelry store, 
Fall River; address, 40 N. Main St., Fall 
River. — L. F. Gilbert and A. G. Gill 
are in the Law School. — W. E. Gill is 
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manager of the shoe trade paper, Super- 
intendent & Foreman, 143 Federal St., 
Boston. — E. B. Ginsburg and F, A. 
Goodhue are in the Law School. — S. S. 
Gordon is in Columbia Law School. 
— W. P. Gove is asst. manager of a 
mica company at Salem. — R. F. Gowen 
is studying physics in the University. — 
E. L. Grant and W. G. Graves are in the 
Law School. — M. Gray, Jr., is traveling 
around the world; address, care of 
Morris Gray, 16 State St., Boston. — 
T. Gray is agent for a lumber company; 
address, 708 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. — C. P. Greenough is with Park- 
inson & Burr, bankers, Boston; address 
384 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — 
F. H. Grey is studying music; address, 
3 Brantwood Rd., Arlington. — H. 
Griffin is a commercial electrical engin- 
eer, in the railway department of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
— M. C. Gutman is in business in New 
York City; address, 12 E. 80th St., New 
York City. — A. W. Hale is instructor 
jn mathematics at Middletown, Conn., 
High School. — R. L. Hale is in the Law 
School. — C. M. Hanrahan is clerk in a 
brokerage office; address, 175 Haverhill 
St., Lawrence. — H. R. Hanson’s ad- 
dress is 18 Antrim St., Cambridge. ~ 
F. F. Harbour is in the Graduate School. 
—H. H. Harbour is professor of Eng- 
lish in Lebanon Valley College, Armville, 
Pa. — C. P. Harrington is with Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Boston; address, 57 
Orchard St., Jamaica Plain. — E. C. 
Haselton is with the Pope Mfg. Co., 
Westfield ; address, 60 Cochran St., 
Chicopee Falls. —G. E. Haskell is 
connected with Braman Dow Co., 239 
Causeway St., Boston; address, 37 
Parker St., Chelsea. — R. C. Hatch is 
studying at the University. — W. V. 
Hawkins is with School Book Co. and 
Interurban Ry., 1518 Broadway, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. — C. F. Haynsworth is in 
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the Law School. — E. B. Hayward is 
supt. of construction with Bartlett, 
Hayward Co., founders and engineers; 
address, Maryland Club, Baltimore, 
Md. — R. R. Hellman is in the Medical 
School. — C. B. Hibbard is with the 
American Locomotive Co., Schenectady 
N. Y.; address, 124 Lafayette St., 
Schenectady, N. Y. — J. Hinckley is a 
reporter for the New York Evening Sun; 
address, 166 E. 61st St., New York City. 
— H. A. Hirshberg is in the Law School, 
University of Wisconsin; address, 229 
W. Gilman St., Madison, Wis. — R. B. 
Hobart is with the W. H. McElwain Co., 
shoe manufacturers, Bridgewater. — 
E. D. Hofeller is in business; address, 
108 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y.—R. H. 
Hogg is in the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute; address, 64 Elm St., Wor- 
cester. — A. N. Holcombe is a student 
and assistant in the University. — C. M. 
Holland is an assistant engineer with the 
New York Rapid Transit Commission; 
address, 215 W. 23d St., New York City. 
— V. H. Hollingsworth is employed in a 
paper mill at Waterville, Me.; address, 
135 Newbury St., Boston. —H. MclI. 
Holmes is in the Law School. — W. C. 
Holmes is assistant in the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburg, Pa. — J. R. Hooper, 
Jr., is with Farnsworth, Thayer and 
Stevenson, 118 Federal St., Boston. — 
C. F. Hovey is in the manufacturing of 
pianos, Vestal, N. Y. — A. E. Hutchin- 
son is studying law at the University of 
Pennsylvania; address, 308 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. — F. W. Jockel, Jr., 
a lawyer, lives at 265 Central Park West, 
New York City.—D. E. Johnson is 
with a banking house in Chicago; ad- 
dress, Home Ave., Oak Park, Ill. — 
R. W. Johnson is in the publishing busi- 
ness, 180 Tremont St., Boston. — C. 
Jones is teaching Latin in the Irving 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y.—T. F. 
Jones is studying in France; address, 
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72 Rue de Seine, Paris. — R. Jordan is 
engaged in manufacturing automobiles; 
address, 46 Beacon St., Boston. — A. C. 
Judd is with the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.—M. Kabat- 
chaick is secretary to the mayor, Scran- 
ton, Pa. — K. W. Lamson is in the shoe 
business; address, 298 Central St., 
Auburndale. — S. C. Langmaid is with 
J.P. Langmaid & Sons, lumber dealers, 
Salem; address, 278 Lafayette St., 
Salem. — J. R. Lazenby is with General 
Electric Co.; address, 16 Wolcott Rd., 
Lynn. — A. J. Lehman is in the whole- 
sale liquor business; address, 349 Forest 
Ave., Avondale, Cincinnati, O. — J. M. 
Levine is a civil engineer, Board of Water 
Supply of the City of New York; ad- 
dress, 21 Nelson Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. 
—B. A. Levy, student; address, 19 
Schiller St., Roxbury. — C. S. Lims, Jr., 
is studying in the University. — J. B. 
Lewis, Jr., is engaged in mining and 
metallurgical engineering; address, Wal- 
pole. — J. R. Lewis is in the lumber 
business; address, 73 Fairfield Ave., 
Holyoke. — H. L. Lincoln is studying 
electrical engineering in the Scientific 
School. — W. Loewenthal is in the Law 
School.—U. J. Lupien is with the 
General Electric Co., Lynn; address, 
Cochituate. — R. H. Lutz is in the paper 
business, Dedham, Mass. — J. O. Ly- 
man is an engineer with the N. J. Tele- 
phone Co., Bellport, L. I., N. Y. — H. 
S. Lyon is in the Law School. — G. T. 
McClure is studying engineering in the 
University. — J. A. McCreery is study- 
ing at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York; address, 350 
Lexington Ave., New York City. — E. 
T. MacIntyre’s address is 108 Winthrop 
Road, Brookline. — R. L. Mackay is 
studying in the University.—J. H. 
McMahan is teaching; address, 392 
Fourth St., So. Boston. —D. Ma- 
comber’s address is 23 Prince St., West 
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Newton. —C. R. Mandigo is in the 
Graduate School. — B. E. Marceau is 
with the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co.; address, 151 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. — J. L. Markell is with Lee, 
Higginson & Co., 44 State St., Boston. 
— J. Mattison is studying in the Univer- 
sity. — G. F. Metcalf’s address is 202 
Madison Ave., New York City. — P. J. 
Meylan is illustrator for the Century 
and Scribner’s magazines; address, 344 
West 31st St., New York City. — H. L. 
Miller is with the Hagerstown Table 
Works, Hagerstown, Md.—H. W. 
Mills is with the Jewell Belting Co., 
Hartford, Conn. — C. Mitchell is with 
Loring, Tolman & Tupper, bankers, 
Boston; address, 108 Marion St., Brook- 
line. — C. Monro is with the Lawrence 
Dye Works, Lawrence, Mass. — J. R. 
Montgomery is in Harvard College. — 
C. D. Morgan is in the Law School. — 
H. J. Mullin is in Harvard College. — 
M. I. Mydans is a real estate operator, 
at 53 State St., Boston. — D. P. Myers 
is foreign editor of the Boston Herald. 
— E. Myers is in the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. — G. C. Myers is 
engaged in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements; address, 32 Centre 
St., Ashland, O. — L. J. Neale is in the 
purchasing department of the George 
A. Fuller Co., Flatiron Bldg., New York 
City. — S. Newell is in the Law School. 
— J.D. Nichols is teaching at Groton 
School, Groton. — P. H. Noyes is in the 
Law School. — W. J. Nutter is sub- 
master at the High School in Maynard. 
— W. H. Nye is with the Western Elec- 
tric Co., New York City. — H. A. Os- 
good is in the General Freight Office of 
the Wabash R. R. at St. Louis, Mo. — 
J. J. Pogel is in the drug business; ad- 
dress, 138 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. — 
H. W. Paine is with the Review of Re- 
views Co., 13 Astor Pl., New York City. 
—F. A. Pemberton is in the Medical 
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School. — A. Perry, Jr., is in the office 
of Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston. — 
H. C. Platts is a chemist with the Flint- 
kote Mfg. Co., Rutherford, N. J. — J. 
H. Plumb is with F. R. Plumb, Inc., 
Frankford, Pa.—D. T. Pottinger is 
teacher of modern languages and history 
at the Wilson School, Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. — L. P. Poutas is in the office 
of the Secretary of the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. — H. G. Prall is in the 
editorial department of Maynard, 
Merrill & Co., publishers; address, 
Ringoes, N. J. —S. D. Preston is at the 
Columbia Law School. — W. W. Ram- 
sey is a teacher at Stroudsburg, Pa. — 
A. N. Reggio is studying architecture; 
address, 43 Tremont St., Boston. — W. 
D. Reid is in the Medical School. — J. 
A. Remick, Jr., is a landscape architect 
with Loring Underwood, 23 Court St., 
Boston. — E. M. Richards is in the 
office of Kidder, Peabody & Co., Bos- 
ton. — E. B. Robbins is in the lumber 
business with Blacker & Shepard; 
address, 315 Kent St., Brookline. — 
S. W. Roberts is studying in the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary; address, 15 
Kidder Ave., W. Somerville. — W. E. 
Rollo is in the insurance business; ad- 
dress, 2003 Sheridan Road, Chicago. — 
E. Roth, Jr., is studying at the Univer- 
sity.— H. H. Rowland is assistant 
pastor of the First M. E. Church, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; address, 179 East Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. — C. T. Ryder is in the 
Medical School. — W. F. Sampson is 
studying at the University. —W. J. 
Sands is teaching; address is Jersey 
Shore, Pa. — T. F. Savage is assistant 
minister of Spring Street Presbyterian 
Church, 244 Spring St., New York City. 
— F. H. Sawyer is assistant in geology at 
Harvard. — H. B. Sawyer is with Luce 
& Manning, wool merchants, Summer 
St., Boston; address, 8 Bellevue Ave., 
Melrose. — O. H. Seiffert is secretary of 
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the H. O. Seiffert Lumber Co., Daven- 
port, Pa. — H. S. Shaw Jr.’s address is 
339 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — 
J. D. Shaw is a landscape architect; 
address, 141 Ashland St., Roslindale. — 
J. B. Shea is assistant superintendent in 
the Boston Park Dept.; address, 198 
High St., Brookline. — R. H. Sheldon 
is a student; address, N. Chelmsford. 
—O.N. Shepard is in the lumber busi- 
ness; address, 20 Clarke Rd., Brookline. 
— E. G. Sherwin is teaching English in 
the High School at Spencer; address, 
Hyde Park, Vt. — H. F. Shurtleff is in 
the Graduate School. — H. V. Skene is 
an assistant in architecture at Harvard. 
— R. W. Skinner, Jr., is in the Columbia 
Law School; address, 200 Lafayette 
Ave., Brooklyn. — L. A. Sloper is tele- 
phone manager at Natick.—R. L. 
Smnith is with Stetson, Cutler & Co., 
Boston. — L. P. Soule is with Wrenn 
Bros. Co., Boston; address, 508 Wash- 
ington St., Dorchester. — R. R. Stan- 
wood is studying in the University. — 
B. K. Stephenson is with Griffin Wheel 
Co., 501 Tremont Bldg., Boston; ad- 
dress, 12 Park St., Brookline. —S. W. 
Stern is with Lehman, Stern & Co., 
Ltd., commission merchants; address, 
5115 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 
— W. W. Stickney is studying at Har- 
vard. — R. K. Stoddard is with the 
Boston Elevated Ry.; address, N. 
Hanover. — F. Strauss is a bookkeeper; 
address, 220 Central St., Lowell. — L. 
Strauss is studying textile manufactures; 
address, Hotel Somerset, Boston. — M. 
J. Strauss is an importer; address, 51 W. 
69th St., New York City. — F. H. Swift 
is in the real estate business; address, 378 
County St., New Bedford — D. W. Swig- 
gett is assistant in English in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; address, Columbia, 
Mo.— F. C. Taylor is in the Law 
School. —H. L. F. Terhune is with 
Spencer, Trask & Co.; address, 322 W. 
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86th St., New York City. —G. W. Thayer 
is in the Graduate School. —E. K. 
Thurlow is studying in the University. 
— R. E. Tibbetts and S. Titcomb are in 
the Law School. — R. C. Underhill is 
studying in the University and teaching; 
address, 7 Weld Hall, Cambridge. — 
A. F. Veenfliet is in the Law School. — 
E. W. Vidand is with the Western Elec- 
tric Co., address, 161 Joralemon St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. — W. G. Vinal is in the 
Graduate School. — C. S. Waldo, Jr., 
is with Waldo Bros., 102 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. — C. B. Walsh is a teacher; ad- 
dress, 596 E. 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. — 
F. M. Walsh is a teacher; address, 56 
Moseley St., Dorchester. — H. J. War- 
ner is an advertising solicitor; address, 
Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — S. W. Webb 
is with a banking house; address, 
Brookline. — F. G. Webster is in the 
Law School. — J. B. West Jr.’s address 
is 653 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn. — 
F. A. Weymouth is with the Maryland 
Steel Co.; address, Stag Hall, Sparrow’s 
Point, Md. — F. C. Wheeler is teaching 
Latin and Greek at Mohegan Lake 
School, N. Y. — R. Wheelwright is in 
the Graduate School. — K. M. Whit- 
comb is with the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Philadelphia; address, The Lindens, 
West Philadelphia, Pa. — A. J. White is 
in the office of the Gen’l Manager of 
Boston & Maine R. R.; address, 17 
Pine St., Winchester. — F. H. White is 
in Harvard College. — P. J. Whitehill is 
stock clerk and buyer in a jewelry fac- 
tory; address, Oldtown, No. Attleboro. 
— M. T. Whiting is in the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology. — H. H. Whitman 
is with. the City Trust Co., Boston. — 
A. C. Wilber is with Dumas & Co., 
bookbinders and mfg. stationers, Low- 
ell; address, 918 18th St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. — G. F. Will is in the seed 
business in Bismarck, No. Dakota. — 
E. J. Williams is in the Columbia Law 
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School; address, 403 Hartley Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
— R. Withington is with the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co.; ad- 
dress, 35 Bay State Rd., Boston. — S. 
Withington is in the Lawrence Scientific 
School. — N. Wolfman’s address is 15 
State St., Boston. — C. P. Wood is in- 
structor in Music, Denison University, 
Grainville, O. — R. S. Woodbridge is a 
manufacturer of automobile parts with 
The A-Z Co., 527 W. 56th St., New York 
City. — H. F. Woodfin is with the Lin- 
coln Iron Works, Rutland, Vt. — F. M. 
Wright is in the New York Homeopathic 
Medical College; address, 450 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. — E. L. Young, 
Jr., is in the Medical School. — E. H. 
Howland is with the United States & 
Mexico Consolidated Mining Co. of So- 
nora, Mexico; address, Douglas, Ariz. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Dr. Hamilton Rice of Boston and Hi- 
ram Bingham, curator of South Ameri- 


can history in the Harvard Library, left 
Caracas, Venezuela, Jan. 3, on an 800- 
mile journey overland to Bogota, Colom- 
bia. Mr. Bingham will spend some 
months at Bogota in historical research, 
while Dr. Rice continue’ into the heart 
of an unknown country in search of the 
source of the Orinoco River. Old Span- 
ish records show the existence of a fresh- 
water lake in the Parima mountains, 
and it is here, Dr. Rice believes, the 
Orinoco finds its source. The journey is a 
perilous one, not the least of the dangers 
being the Indians and their poisoned ar- 
rows. Dr. Rice, however, is confident of 
success, and expects to emerge into civil- 
ization again within a year at the mouth 
of the Amazon. His force will consist 
only of a sufficient number of negroes to 
care for his baggage. He will carefully 
map the country through which he passes. 
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W. F. Garcelon, / 95, Rep., has been 
elected to the Mass. Legislature. 

Edward Gilman Bryant, m 92, died 
at the Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City, on Jan. 9, aged 39 years. After 
graduating from the Medical School, he 
was city physician of Boston. Then he 
went to New York and became head 
physician of the city hospital for con- 
tagious diseases, and later chief diagno- 
stician of the department of health. 

John Wisner Berry, L. S. ’65, since 
1887 Judge of the Lynn Police Court, 
died at Lynn, Jan. 28. He was born in 
Lynn, Sept. 8, 1839; attended the pub- 
lic schools; worked in a shoe-shop and 
studied law at night; then studied in the 
office of Dean Peabody; passed a year 
in the Harvard Law School, and opened 
an office in 1866. In 1884 he was City 
Solicitor of Lynn, and in 1887 he was 
appointed Police Court Judge. He took 
an active interest in politics, and as a 
Prohibitionist he helped to defeat H. C. 
Lodge, ’71, when a candidate for the 
Mass. Senate. He was a popular cam- 
paign speaker and wit. His widow sur- 
vives him. 

Dr. David Aloysius Collins, m ’86, 
former assistant surgeon of the Ninth 
Mass. Regiment, died Feb. 5, at his 
home, Roxbury, after a short illness. Dr. 
Collins was born in Boston 44 years ago. 
He attended the public schools and 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, and grad- 
uated at the Harvard Medical School 
in 1886. He continued his studies abroad 
and completed the course at the Rotunda 
Hospital, Dublin, Ire. He began prac- 
tice in the North End, Boston, later re- 
moving to Roxbury, where he has prac- 
tised for the past 11 years. He married 
Miss Miriam O’Leary, an old-time fa- 
vorite of the Boston Museum Stock Co. 
He was medical supervisor of the Eliot 
School district. He is survived by his 
widow and five children. 
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H. N. Hurd, L. S. 97, is a member of 
the New Hampshire Legislature from 
Ward 2, Manchester. 

Rev. E. C. Davis, ¢ ’04, pastor of 
Unity Church, Pittsfield, is also em- 
ployed in the Stanley Electric Co. 

Edwin Howard Lord, p ’81, died at 
Portland, Me., on Jan. 25. He was born 
in Sanford, Me., in 1850. He was gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College in 1871 and 
then took a post-graduate course at 
Harvard College, receiving the Master’s 
degree in 1881. For some years he taught 
in the High School at Lowell. From 
Lowell he went to Lawrence as Head- 
master of the High School. For a short 
time he engaged in business in Lawrence, 
and installed the first successful electric 
lighting plant in America. In 1887 he 
was chosen principal of the Brewster 
Free Academy at Wolfboro, N. H. Dur- 
ing almost his entire residence at Wolf- 
boro he was chairman of the school 
board and school system. 

The University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, has conferred the degree of M.A., 
honoris causa, on H. D. Hazeltine, / 
98, of Emmanuel College, lecturer in 
law. 

J. R. Taylor, Gr. Sch. ’96-97, is in- 
structor in history and German in Col- 
gate Academy, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Walter Scott, Gr. Sch. ’04-05, is prin- 
cipal of the High School at Crafton, Pa. 

Sanshi Abe, Gr. Sch. 05-06, is study- 
ing at Tufts College. 

Wallace Hackett, L. S. ’77, is mayor 
of Portsmouth, N. H. 

C. W. Gross, I ’01, is a street com- 
missioner of Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. F. D. Losey, p ’99, is adjunct 
professor of rhetoric in the University of 
Nebraska; address, Lincoln, N. B. 

James Augustus Bate, s ’54, died at 
Arthur, Wis., on Dec. 22 last. He repre- 
sented Chippewa County in the Wis- 
consin Assembly in 1871. 
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F. H. Gillett, / 77, Rep., of Spring- 
field, has been reélected to Congress 
from the 2d Mass. District. 

Judge Benjamin Winslow Harris, / 
’46, died at Bridgewater on Feb. 7. He 
was a prominent Republican, and served 
ten years in Congress, where he was 
known as the “ Father of the new navy,” 
owing to his activity in measures for the 
upbuilding of our present naval system. 
For eight years Judge Harris was dis- 
trict attorney for Plymouth County, and 
for 20 years he was Judge of the Probate 
Court for Plymouth County, holding 
that office until a short time ago, when 
he retired on account of ill health. Ben- 
jamin Winslow Harris was born in East 
Bridgewater, in 1823. He was educated 
in the public schools and academy of his 
native town and in the classical depart- 
ment of Phillips Academy, Andover. 
In 1847 he entered the Harvard Law 
School, from which he was graduated in 
1849. He at once went into a law office 
in Boston and remained there until 
1850, when he was admitted to the bar. 
He began the practice of law in East 
Bridgewater, but in 1864 removed his 
law offices to Boston, where he and his 
partner became well known under the 
firm name of Harris & Tucker. He was 
collector of internal revenue for the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts, from 1866 to 1872. He was 
then elected to Congress as a Republican 
to succeed Oakes Ames, and was re- 
elected four times. During the 47th Con- 
gress he was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


THE PASSING OF 
AND 1832. 


1828, 1829, 


Within less than two years three of 
the oldest classes have become extinct. 
Dr. Edward Linzee Cunningham, ’29, 
of Newport, R. I., died Jan. 29, 1905, 
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aged 95 years and 1 month; the Rev. 
Joseph W. Cross, ’28, of Bridgewater, 
died Aug. 18, 1906, aged 98 years and 
2 months; and John T. Morse, ’32, of 
Boston, died Sept. 20, 1906, aged 93 
years and 6 months. Of the three classes 
of which these were the last survivors, 
1829 was the most illustrious. It had 
59 graduate members. On its roll are the 
names of George Tyler Bigelow, chief 
justice of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court and a member of the Harvard 
Corporation; James Freeman Clarke, 
one of the most eminent of Unitarian 
ministers, a leader in great reforms, 
an influential writer and speaker, and a 
Harvard Overseer; Benjamin Robbins 
Curtis, a justice of the United States 
Supreme Court and a Harvard Fellow; 
George Thomas Davis, a member of 
Congress; Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
wit, poet, prose-writer, professor of 
anatomy in the Harvard Medical School 
and dean of the School; the Rev. 
Samuel May, abolitionist; Benjamin 
Peirce, the foremost American mathe- 
matician of his time, professor at Har- 
vard, and superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey; the Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, another prominent Unitarian 
minister; the Rev. Samuel Francis 
Smith, author of the patriotic poem, 
“My Gountry, ’tis of thee;” Edward 
Dexter Sohier, a noted Boston lawyer; 
and John James Taylor, a member of 
Congress. 

The Class of 1828 had 53 members, 
including Dr. Henry Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch, Class Secretary, eminent as a 
physician, a professor in the Harvard 
Medical School, and a reformer; John 
James Gilchrist, chief justice of the 
New Hampshire Supreme Court and 
judge of the United States Court of 
Claims; George Stillman Hillard, law- 
yer and literary man, author of “Six 
Months in Italy,” a Harvard Overseer; 
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and Robert Charles Winthrop, his- 
torian, statesman, member of Congress, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Harvard Overseer, and President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The members of 1832 numbered 72, 
among whom were: Josiah Gardiner 
Abbott, lawyer, member of Congress, 
Harvard Overseer; the Rev. Henry 
Whitney Bellows, Unitarian clergyman, 
speaker and writer; the Rev. Charles 
Timothy Brooks, translator of Faust 
and author of original verse; George 
Ticknor Curtis, lawyer, politician, legal 
writer, biographer; John Sullivan 
Dwight, musical critic, reformer, poet; 
and Joseph S. B. Thacher, justice of the 
Mississippi Supreme Court. 

Of the three classes 1828 survived 78 
Commencements, 1829 only 75, and 
1832 only 74. The oldest Class now is 
1833, which has two survivors — Charles 
A. Welch, of Cohasset, and Thomas 
Wigglesworth, of Boston, who is the 
senior alumnus. 1834 is extinct; 1835 
has one survivor; 1836 has two; 1837 is 
extinct; 1838 has five survivors, and 1839 
one. Thus there are 11 graduates who 
received their degrees prior to 1840. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


The Macmillan Co. issue a new edi- 
tion, the third, of the entertaining ‘“‘ Har- 
vard College by an Oxonian,” the late 
Dr. George Birkbeck Hill. In the 12 
years since the book first appeared, it 
has lost none of its humor and pertinence. 
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J. H. Woods, ’87, instructor in Philo- 
sophy at Harvard, has translated from 
the German of Prof. Paul Deussen an 
“Outline of the Vedanta System of 
Philosophy according to Shankara.” It 
is printed at the Grafton Press, New 
York, in a convenient little volume. 
(Price, $1 net.) 

J. E. Barss, ’92, Latin Master in the 
Hotchkiss School, is one of the most 
popular authors of Latin manuals. The 
University Publishing Co. have recently 
issued the following books by him: “ Be- 
ginning Latin,” and “Writing Latin,” 
Book 1, Second Year Work (50 cents) ; 
Book u, Third and Fourth Year Work 
(75 cents). These are all in the Gilder- 
sleeve-Lodge Latin Series. 

The Annual Reports of Herbert Put- 
nam, ’83, Librarian of Congress, and of 
B. R. Green, s 63, superintendent of the 
Library Building and Grounds, make 
an octavo volume of 175 pages. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office.) 

The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and the City of Boston perpetuate 
in a handsome volume the celebration on 
Jan. 17, 1906, under their joint auspices 
of the Bi-Centennial of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The exercises include a Prayer by 
Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81, an Address by 
Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, an Address 
by Mayor J. F. Fitzgerald, a History of 
the Franklin Fund, by Dr. H. S. Pritch- 
ett, an Oration by the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, a Poem by J. J. Roche, and 
Remarks by the Chairman, Dr. S. A. 
Green, 51. 

Wilhelm Segerblom, 97, instructor 
in Chemistry at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, has issued three small pamphlets 
entitled “Study Questions in Qualita- 
tive Analysis,” “Outline of Elementary 
Chemistry,” and “Chemical Addenda.” 

Lincoln Hulley, ’89, has published 
“Studies in the Book of Psalms.” (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.) 
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Dr. C. S. Mack, ’79, discusses in a 
40-page pamphlet the question, “‘ Are we 
to have a United Medical Profession ?” 
Price, 25 cents; for sale by the author, 
La Porte, Ind. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for November printed the following arti- 
cles: “Capital and Interest Once More: 
I. Capital versus Capital Goods,” E. 
Boéhm-Bawerk; “The Interstate Com- 
merce Act as Amended,” F. H. Dixon; 
“The Taxation of Personal Property in 
Pennsylvania,” R. C. McCrea; “The 
Telephone in Great Britain,” A. N. 
Holcombe; ‘‘Coéperation in the Apple 
Industry in Canada,” R. H. Coats. 

The publications for last year at the 
University Museum include three num- 
bers of the Memoirs, 17 numbers of the 
Bulletin, and the Annual Report, a total 
of 893 (731 octavo, 162 quarto) pages 
and 161 (51 octavo, 110 quarto) plates. 
Four of the numbers of the Bulletin and 
all of the numbers of the Memoirs are 
reports on the scientific results of expe- 
ditions fostered by Mr. Agassiz; seven 
numbers of the Bulletin are based prin- 
cipally upon Museum collections, three 
numbers are Contributions from the 
Zodlogical Laboratory, and three num- 
bers, issued in the Geological series, are 
similar Contributions from the Geolog- 
ical Department. The Corporation have 
continued an appropriation of $350 to 
assist in the publication of the Contri- 
butions from the Zodlogical and Geolog- 
ical Laboratories. 

At the Lyric Theatre, New York City, 
on Jan. 29, Miss Marlowe and Mr. E. H. 
Sothern produced for the first time 
Jeanne d@’ Arc, a drama in blank verse by 
Percy MacKaye, ’97. 

Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, contributed to 
the Proceedings of the U. S. Naval In- 
stitute for 1906 a 50-page monograph on 
“The Monroe Doctrine in its Territo- 
rial Extent and Application.” 
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C. P. Bowditch, ’63, has had privately 
printed at the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, two papers, viz.: ‘Mayan No- 
menclature,” and “'The Temple of the 
Cross, of the Foliated Cross and of the 
Sun at Palenque.” 

Prof. W. H. Siebert, ’89, is preparing 
a monograph on “The Loyalists in 
Canada.” 

“Brier-Patch Philosophy,” the latest 
book of the Rev. W. J. Long, ’92, is is- 
sued by Ginn & Co. 

C. E. Grinnell, ’62, is again editor of 
the American Law Review, which he 
edited in 1880, 1881, 1882. 

Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, has written 
an admirable memoir for the little vol- 
ume of Longfellow’s “ Autobiographical 
Poems,” in the Riverside Literature 
Series. Mr. Norton says, “‘ Longfellow’s 
poetry is the image of his goodness. Its 
music, the harmony of its verse and 
thought, the simplicity of its expression, 
the sincerity of its sentiment, are all traits 
of character no less than of genius.” 
The selection of poems includes many 
of the most popular. They are arranged 
chronologically, with brief but sufficient 
notes to explain how far each poem has 
autobiographical significance. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Jackson’s 
LL.D., — A Tempest in a Tea-Pot,” A. 
McF. Davis, s 54, reprints from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Mass. Historical Society 
an exhaustive account of a tragic-comic 
episode that sorely tried Pres. Quincy. 

The articles in Vol. xvu of Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, noticed 
in the last Magazine, were “ contributed 
by instructors in the Department of the 
Classics as a token of affection and es- 
teem for Clement Lawrence Smith, of 
the Class of 1863, for 34 years a valued 
member of the Department, but forced 
by ill health to resign the Pope Profess- 
orship of Latin in this University in 
1904.” 
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“The Hope of Immortality,” by the 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, ’68, is the Inger- 
soll Lecture for 1906. It is a noble state- 
ment of the considerations which justify 
the belief in immortality on the part of 
those who no longer accept revelation. 
A high and brave spirit, fair-minded also 
and scrutinizing and judicial, breathes 
throughout the address, which deserves 
to be widely circulated. (Crowell: New 
York. Cloth, 75 cents net.) 

‘*Beached Keels,” by Henry M. Ride- 
out, ’99, comprises three stories con- 
tributed by him recently to the Adlantic 
Monthly. ‘Their titles are “ Blue Peter,” 
“Wild Justice,” and “Captain Christy.” 
They were received with unusual favor 
when they appeared in the magazine and 
in book form they should be welcome to 
a wide circle of readers. Mr. Rideout 
has found a real gold-mine in his Maine 
environment. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Prof. G. E. Woodberry, ’77, has edited 
Sir Philip Sidney’s “Defense of Poesie, 
a Letter to Queen Elizabeth, and The 
Defense of Leicester,” for the Human- 
ist’s Library, which is under the general 
editorship of Mr. Lewis Einstein. The 
first volume of this beautiful series con- 
tains “Thoughts on Art and Life,” by 
Leonardo da Vinci, edited by L. Ein- 
stein and translated by Maurice Baring. 
As a specimen of bookmaking it is a de- 
light. ‘The paper is handmade, the type 
Montallegro, the ink of the text a clear 
black, that of the marginal rubrics red. 
The translation reads well, and it should 
serve to introduce the wisest of the mas- 
ters of Italy’s Renaissance to man _per- 
sons who have thought of him chiefly, or 
only, as a painter. Mr. D. B. Updike, of 
the Merrymount Press, Boston, is to be 
congratulated on having undertaken and 
so successfully begun this beautiful series. 
(Merrymount Press: Boston. Boards, 
$6 net per volume.) 
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Prof. W. G. Farlow, ’66, having with- 
drawn from the American editorship of 
the Annals of Botany, Prof. Roland 
Thaxter, 82, has been chosen as his suc- 
cessor. 

Arthur S. Pier, ’95, has followed up 
his successful “Boys of St. Timothy’s ” 
with “Harding of St. Timothy’s,” in 
which the hero is a plucky, level-headed 
and independent fellow, who succeeds in 
making himself quite naturally the school 
hero. Boys and teachers, athletics, secret 
societies, the ordinary ups and downs 
of school life, are described clearly and 
wholesomely. The story has already run 
as a serial in The Youth’s Companion, 
and it should confirm Mr. Pier’s reputa- 
tion as a writer of manly books for boys. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Frank Preston Stearns, 67, has writ- 
ten a thick volume on “The Life and 
Genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” He 
has familiarized himself with the not 
inconsiderable biographical material on 
the subject, to which he adds at times 
from stores which he has himself gath- 
ered. He discusses the works critically, 
in their chronological order. As a critic, 
he always stands on his own feet, his 
forte being not so much systematic criti- 
cism as unusual or striking suggestions 
and daring comparisons. His wide ac- 
quaintance with painting enables him to 
draw illustrations from that art as well 
as from literature. Mr. Stearns thinks 
that in certain respects Fielding, Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot 
surpassed Hawthorne, but that he “sur- 
passes them all in the perfection and 
poetic quality of his art... .I have 
never been able to discover,” he adds, 
“more than 35 authors who seem to me 
decidedly superior to Hawthorne, nor 
above 40 others who might be placed on 
an equality with him.” The book has 
much interesting biographical material 
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and several excellent illustrations. (Lip- 
pincott: Philadelphia. Cloth, 8vo, $2 
net.) 

Dr. Wm. Ellery Leonard, p ’99, has 
gathered into a slender, graceful volume 
“Sonnets and Poems,” some threescore 
brief pieces of verse, of which several 
have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
The poems which seem to be personal 
have the ring of genuine suffering ; 
suffering, nature, and poets are the three 
main sources of Dr. Leonard’s inspira- 
tion. His “Epilogue” gives a not unfair 
sample of his quality: — 


EPILOGUE. 


I sang (remembering how the free winds 
blow) 
Mount, sea, and fire, and earth’s refulgent 


lays, 

Vernal horizon and autumnal haze, 

And moonlit cities in the midnight snow, 

And found (mid griefs that met me on my 
ways) 

Joy in the passion, pageantry, and show. 


I sang (remembering how the stars abide) 

Strong hands, and feet, and eyes uplifted 
still, 

Resurgent hope, indomitable will, 

And man who liveth, when his gods have 
died, 

And found in singing (whatsoe’er my skill) 

Joy in the grandeur of his strength and pride. 


But the World-Spirit of the East and West, 

That shapes the Seen and guides Life’s ebb 
and flow, 

The Loving-Kindness, named so long ago, 

The Everlasting Arms, the Mother-breast, 

I searce have known and I may never know, 

And after joy, I crave the gift of rest. 


The volume is sold by the author; ad- 
dress, Madison, Wis. ($1 per copy.) 
Charles Francis Adams, ’56, has pub- 
lished the oration “Lee’s Centennial” 
which he delivered at Lexington, Va., 
on Jan. 19, 1907. It has already been 
widely discussed, and it may, perhaps, 
be regarded as the most important of 
Mr. Adams’s shorter works. In it he 
comes out strongly for the State Rights 
interpretation of the Constitution, and in- 
sists that Lee must inevitably have cast 
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in his lot with his State. On the other 
hand, he criticises Lee’s generalship, 
which he ranks lower than the popular 
estimate. Had Lee been the master his 
friends described him, would he have 
failed both at Antietam and Gettysburg ? 
Finally, Mr. Adams pays a high tribute 
to Lee for discountenancing a guerrilla 
warfare after Appomattox. (For sale by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 25 
cents.) 

The unapproached Cambridge Edi- 
tion of Poets reaches its culmination in 
the volume of “Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works,” edited by Prof. Wm. A. Neilson, 
p 96, Professor of English at Harvard. 
By the use of light, thin, but opaque 
paper, Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems 
are brought into a single volume of some 
1250 double column octavo pages. The 
type is not very large, but is very clear, 
and it is clearness and not size that de- 
termines the serviceableness of type. 
Prof. Neilson provides a general intro- 
duction, telling what is actually known 
about Shakespeare’s life, and a separate 
page-long introduction to each play. In 
an appendix he gives textual notes, re- 
cording the more important variations 
from the text chosen by him. The plays 
are numbered in conformity with the 
Globe Edition, which enables the owner 
of this edition to use Bartlett’s “Con- 
cordance”’ and other works of reference 
based on the Globe scheme of number- 
ing. Prof. Neilson naturally does not go 
into the discussion of moot questions, 
but he has ventured to arrange the plays 
in the chronological order now com- 
monly accepted by scholars. His brief 
prefaces are models of pithy condensa- 
tion. A glossary completes this remark- 
able volume, which the publishers have 
codperated to make almost faultless. 
This edition ought easily to take its place 
as the best single-volume Shakespeare 
— at once portable and legible and crit- 
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ically up-to-date — in existence. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $3.) 

The Fourth Series of “Shelburne 
Essays,” by Paul E. More, p ’93, con- 
tains the following papers: ‘The Vicar 
of Morwenstow;” “Fanny Burney;”’ 
“A Note on ‘Daddy Crisp’;” “George 
Herbert;” “John Keats;” ‘“ Benjamin 
Franklin;” “Charles Lamb Again;” 
“Walt Whitman;” “William Blake;” 
“The Theme of Paradise Lost ;” and 
“The Letters of Horace Walpole.” Mr. 
More’s reputation as a literary critic is 
now so thoroughly established that no- 
body who wishes to follow some of the 
best criticism being produced in America 
can afford to neglect him. He is the only 
American who, in range, depth, and 
method, resembles the best critics of 
France, the land where literary criticism 
is no mere caprice or trifle but a recog- 
nized factor in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the nation. Mr. More shows his 
quality in many ways, but in none more 
surely than in the originality of his treat- 
ment of even such overdiscussed sub- 
jects as Keats, Lamb, and Whitman. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, crown 
8vo, $1.25 net.) 

The new series published under the 
direction of the Harvard Department 
of Economics and called “Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies,” is inaugurated by two 
important volumes. The first, by Wm. 
H. Price, p 02, is on “The English 
Patents of Monopoly;” the second, by 
Albert B. Wolfe, ’02, is on “The Lodg- 
ing-House Problem in Boston.” Mr. 
Price’s monograph summarizes the gen- 
eral English legislation on monopolies 
down to the Long Parliament, and then 
takes up in detail the mineral companies, 
the mechanical inventions, the glass 
patents, the royal alum works, the cloth- 
finishing project, the iron industry, the 
salt monopolies, and the soap corpora- 
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tion. Valuable documents are printed in 
appendices, and there are a bibliography 
and a full index. This essay was awarded 
the David A. Wells Prize in 1905, and 
it is published from the Wells Fund 
income. Prof. Wolfe’s study of “The 
Lodging-House Problem in Boston,” 
published from the income of the W. H. 
Baldwin Fund, deals with a question of 
immediate interest. He treats his sub- 
ject on all sides, examining the historic, 
the economic, the social, and the moral 
aspects, and quotes freely from the ex- 
periences of lodgers. As there are some 
80,000 lodgers in Boston it is evident that 
their condition is a matter of vital im- 
portance tothe health of the city. Prof. 
Wolfe’s exhaustive study is illustrated by 
various maps and charts and by many 
valuable statistical tables. The Harvard 
Economic Department could not have 
done better than initiate its new series 
by two such admirable specimens of the 
work accomplished by its prize men. 
The volumes, octavo in size, are bound 
in stanch crimson cloth, with excellent 
paper and print, and are sold at $1.50 
net each (postage, 17 cents.). Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, are 
the publishers. 

A little book of unusual interest is 
“Practice and Science of Religion,” a 
course of lectures on Comparative Re- 
ligion, delivered at the General 'Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York a year 
ago, by James H. Woods, ’87, instructor 
in philosophy at Harvard. Dr. Woods 
attempts to deduce from similar beliefs 
and practices in different religions the 
essence of worship. He traces religion in 
its ascent from personal to social and 
from social to metaphysical levels, and 
to illustrate the last -he compares Ve- 
dantism, Buddhism, and Christianity. 
He gives much meat in small compass. 
(Longmans: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
80 cents net.) 
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The Rev. Charles L. Slattery, ’91, 
Dean of the Cathedral in Faribault, 
writes a study of Christ under the title, 
“The Master of the World.” Dean Slat- 
tery’s position is that of an Episcopalian 
who, having made himself familiar with 
the results of the Higher Criticism, in- 
terprets the life of Christ by them so as 
to make apparent the divine nature of 
Christ as taught by Episcopalians. He 
takes up quality by quality the character 
of Jesus and shows that it is both human 
and more than human. His effort to 
bring cheer to persons who find difficulty 
in the superhuman interpretation is 
wholly sincere, and leads to many inter- 
esting discussions. (Longmans: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., ’80, Professor of 
Romance Languages in Boston Univer- 
sity, has made a modern French trans- 
lation, from Muller’s text of the Oxford 
Manuscript, of Za Chanson de Roland. 
His prose reads very acceptably, and 
offers another confirmation, if that were 
needed, that an able prose version is 
much more satisfactory than a metrical 
version of the great medieval and an- 
cient poems. The prose preserves all the 
meaning of the original and causes no 
misunderstanding as to itself; whereas 
a metrical version never gives the exact 
content of the original and constantly 
misleads the modern reader who is not 
aware that the modern metrical cadences 
and rhymes are by no means the equi- 
valent of those of the original. Whoever 
doubts this, needs only to compare Prof. 
Geddes’s version with the modern 
French metrical version. The critical 
apparatus which he has supplied is ex- 
haustive. It embraces a survey of the 
sources of the poem, of its diffusion in 
many lands, of the chanson as a literary 
form, and of the metrical development. 
There are also a voluminous biblio- 
graphy and many notes, brief but per- 
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tinent. A map and several illustrations 
add further to the completeness of the 
work, which is a fine specimen of schol- 
arly editing. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, 90 cents net.) 

Pamphlets Received. “‘Lee’s Cen- 
tennial,” address by Charles Francis 
Adams, °56.— “Early American En- 
gravings and the Cambridge Press Re- 
prints, 1640-1692,” by Nathaniel Paine, 
h’98; from the Proceedings of the Amer. 
Antiquar. Soc. — “The Economic Ad- 
visability of Inaugurating a National 
Department of Health,” by J. Pease 
Norton, Ph.D.; from the Journal of the 
Amer. Medic. Assoc. — Monthly Bulletin 
of the State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetis, Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58, Chair- 
man, Dr. Charles Harrington, 78, Sec. 
— “Report of the First Assistant Post- 
master-General,” by F. H. Hitchcock, 
91; Washington, Government Printing 
Office. — “Lincoln Party: Formation 
of, Sept. 29, 1906;’’ addresses by Wm. 
MacDonald, ’92, and others. — “‘Sylla- 
bus of Lectures on the History of Ameri- 
can Poetry,” by C. H. Page, ’90; 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. — 
“Copyright Enactments of the United 
States, 1783-1906,’ Bulletin No. 3, 2d 
edit. revised; Library of Congress. — 
“Territory of Hawaii, Board of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry: Report of the Divis- 
ion of Forestry, 1905,” by R. S. Hosmer, 
a °94; Honolulu.— “Principles of 
Spelling Reform,” by F. Sturges Allen; 
Bradley-White Co., New York. — 
“Copyright in Japan; Washington, 
D. C., Copyright Office, Bulletin No. 
11.— “The Great Fault of California 
and the San Francisco Earthquake, 
April 18, 1906,” by E. P. Carey; from 
the Journ. of Geography, Sept., 1906. 
— “Evidence of the Work of Man on 
Objects from Quaternary Caves in Cali- 
fornia,” by F. W. Putnam, s ’62; from 
the Amer. Anthropologist, April-June, 
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1906. — “‘ The Federation of the World,” 
by W. J. Bartnett; San Francisco, 
Deltner Travers Press. — “Jackson’s 
LL.D.— A Tempest in a Tea-Pot,” 
by A. McF. Davis, s ’54; from Proceed- 
ings of the Mass. Hist. Soc. — “The 
Temple of the Cross, of the Foliated 
Cross and of the Sun at Palenque,” by 
Charles P. Bowditch. ’63. — “Mayan 
Nomenclature,” by C. P. Bowditch, 
63. — “The Origin of Plato’s Cave,” 
by Dean J. H. Wright; from Harv. 
Studies in Classical Philol., 1906. — 
“Fabrication et Mise en (Euvre du 
Papier et du Carton;” Monographies 
Industrielles, No. xiv; Ministére de 
l’Industrie et du Travail, Bruxelles. — 
“Cavour e Bismarck: Un Parallelo 
Storico,” by W. R. Thayer, ’81; Rome, 
Voghera Press. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Amer. Hist. Rev. (Jan.) ‘‘ Religion still 
the Key to History,’’ S. E. Baldwin, L.S. 
62. 

Amer. Law Register. (Sept.) ‘* Prize 
and Capture,’’ C. C. Binney, ’78. 

Atlantic. (Dec.) ‘‘ Christmas and the 
Literature of Disillusion,’’S. M. Crothers, 
h °99; ‘*New National Forces and the 
Old Laws,” M. M. Bigelow, p ’79; ‘‘ The 
Measure of Greatness,’’ N.S. Shaler, s 62; 
‘*The House of Lords,’”? W. Everett, ’59; 
“The Ruin of Harry Benbow,” H. M. 
Rideout, 99; ‘* Unpublished Correspond- 
ence of David Garrick,” G. P. Baker, ’87; 
** A New Voice in French Fiction,’”’ H. D. 
Sedgwick, ’82; ‘‘ The Spell of Whitman,”’ 
M. A. DeW. Howe, ’87. (Jan.) ‘‘ Turning 
the Old Leaves,’”’ Bliss Perry; ‘‘ Mutual 
Life Insurance,” F. C. Lowell, °76; 
‘*Brawn and Character,’ A. S. Pier, ’95. 
(Feb.) ‘* Recent Socialist Literature,” J. 
G. Brooks, t ’75. 

Bostonia. (Jan.) “‘The New England 
Modern Language Association,” J. Ged- 
des, Jr., ’80. 

Canadian Mag. (Feb.) ‘‘Social Evo- 
lution and Advertising,’’ J. D. Logan, 
94, 
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Century. (Jan.) ‘‘The Ancient Irish 
Sagas,” T. Roosevelt, ’80. 

Engineering. (Feb.) ‘‘ The Relation of 
Inspection to Money-Making Manage- 
ment,” A. D. Wilt, Jr., s 03. 

Green Bag. (Dec.) “ Appointments to 
the U. S. Supreme Court,’’ J. Schouler, 
59. 

Harper’s Mag. (Dec.) ‘‘ The Child 
Mind,” E.S. Martin, °77. (Jan.) ‘To 
the Credit of theSea,’’ L. Mott, ’05. 

Lippincott. (Feb.) ‘‘ Shuffling the Dip- 
lomatic Court Cards,’ R. Bache, [’82]. 

New England. (Feb.) ‘‘ Dangersin Our 
Educational System,” G.S. Hall, p ’77. 

North American Rev. (Jan.) ‘* Pending 
Immigration Bills,’”? R. De C. Ward, ’89. 

Putnam’s. (Dec.) ‘Ten American 
Paintings of Christ,’’ H. St. Gaudens, ’03. 

Review of Reviews. ‘‘ Longfellow Cen- 
tenary,”’ F. G. Cook, ’82. 

Scribner. (Feb.) ‘‘J.R. Lowell,’ W. 
C. Brownell. 

World’s Work. (Jan.) ‘‘ Communication 
by Wire and Wireless,’’ A. W. Page, ’05. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— History of the United States. Vols. 
vi and vir, 1866-77. By James Ford 


Rhodes, h ’01. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, ‘8vo, $2.50 per vol.) Mr. Rhodes 
announces that these two volumes com- 
plete his work. His first intention was 
to cover the generation from 1850 to 
1885, but on mature reflection he has 
reached the conclusion that with the 
election of 1877 the historic war-period 
closed. After that date new issues pressed 
to the front, and although the Demo- 
cratic party did not recover the presi- 
dency until 1885, the sequelae of the Re- 
bellion and of slavery had a diminishing 
influence on American politics after 1876. 
These two volumes are concerned with 
the tremendous question of Reconstruc- 
tion, with the corruption of Grant’s 
administration, with the accusations 
against Blaine, with the Alabama Claims, 
with the Tweed Ring, — to mention only 
the most conspicuous topics. On each of 
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them the reader will find a calm, judicial 
discussion, and a frank expression of 
opinion. Mr. Rhodes, for instance, glo- 
rifies the seven recusant Senators who 
voted for Pres. Johnson’s acquittal; he 
finds the evidence against Blaine con- 
clusive; he seems to regard Tilden as 
elected in 1876. These and similar opin- 
ions will carry great weight and will do 
much towards removing the further dis- 
cussion of these and other once burning 
issues from the sphere of partisan treat- 
ment. One cannot take leave of Mr. 
Rhodes’s monumental work without 
expressing the deepest gratitude to him. 
We have other historians as learned, but 
it required just his personality to lift the 
history of that momentous quarter-cen- 
tury to a plane where every American can 
study it without rancor and without bias. 

— “The Prisoner at the Bar: Side- 
lights on the Administration of Criminal 
Justice,” by Arthur Train, ’96, Assistant 
District Attorney of New York County. 
(Scribners: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 
net.) ‘This is the revelation from the in- 
side of the actual working of criminal 
law in New York. It answers questions 
which the public is constantly asking: 
Is the jury system a failure? Are the 
innocent likely to be punished? Are po- 
lice magistrates able? are they corrupt ? 
Does the district attorney use unfair 
means to secure convictions ? How much 
does the personal bias of a judge count 
for? And so on. Mr. Train describes 
with point-blank vividness the ins and 
outs of procedure, the tricks of lawyers, 
the dodges of defendants. He has innum- 
erable concrete cases to cite in illustra- 
tion of his statements. He writes in a 
rattling style, somewhat as his chief, 
Mr. Jerome, speaks, and he sees the 
humor of the situation. He has also a 
plentiful supply of common sense, with- 
out which it would be impossible for a 
district attorney to do justice. ‘The 
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‘crime-is-a-disease’ theory,” he says, 
“has been worked entirely too hard. . . . 
Crime is no more a disease than sin, and 
the sinners deserve a good share of the 
sympathy that is at present wasted on 
the criminals. The poor fellow who has 
merely done wrong gets but scant cour- 
tesy, but once jerk him behind the bars 
and the women send him flowers. If 
crime is a disease, sin is also a disease, 
and we have all got a case of it... . 
Every one of us has criminal propensi- 
ties, — that is to say in every one of us 
lurk the elemental and unlawful pas- 
sions of sex and of acquirement. It is 
but a play on words to say that the man 
who yields to his inclinations to the extent 
of transgressing the criminal statutes is 
‘diseased.’’’ This is but one sample of 
Mr. Train’s talent for “straight talk;” 
we might quote fifty others as whole- 
some and as downright. His book will 
be an antidote to widespread mawkish- 
ness and misconceptions, and it will 
serve to expose some of the evils pro- 
mulgated by the yellow journals. Every 
thoughtful person ought to know how 
justice is meted out, and such persons 
cannot do better than learn through Mr. 
Train’s descriptions, which are, further- 
more, generally as entertaining as his 
stories. 

— The Spirit of Democracy. By 
Charles Fletcher Dole’68. (Crowell: New 
York,1906.) This volume grew out of a 
lecture with the same title, given by the 
author in 1904 before the Twentieth 
Century Club. Its central theme is the 
psychological and ethical interpretation 
of democracy. The modern idea of the 
solidarity of human society, an idea 
which has been applied mainly to so- 
ciological problems, is here applied to 
contemporary political institutions. ‘‘Co- 
operation”’ is “the free or voluntary dem- 
ocratic ideal,” “the dominant thought 
in actual democracy.” All the mechan- 
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ism of government is to be regarded as 
only a means to codperation. Govern- 
ment secures the participation of all in 
the common life, on the ground that 
“whatever is good for the hive is good 
for the bee.” This general principle is 
applied by the author to many special 
topics. In its name he attacks imperial- 
ism, and the party system; and advo- 
cates arbitration and the restriction of 
immigration. Although the book con- 
tains nothing that is strikingly original, 
it deserves commendation for the tone of 
good sense and sound faith which per- 
vades it. We can afford occasionally to 
be reminded that in spite of abuses our 
institutions are on the whole the most 
just and serviceable that society has yet 
produced. No one with historical sense 
and a knowledge of human nature can 
desire the abandonment of the experi- 
ment of democracy; or deny the truth of 
Mr. Dole’s ideal: “The new demand is 
for all-round social and democratic men, 
not for those who seek to get the most 
and give the least; but for the true art- 
ists, poets, and builders, who follow the 
joyous rule of the world, that the well 
and whole man is not here ‘to be min- 
istered unto,’ but to serve, to bestow, to 
give, and to leave the world better off.” 

— Liberty, Union, and Democracy. 
The National Ideals of America. By 
Barrett Wendell, ’77. (Scribners: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) These four 
lectures, delivered before the Lowell In- 
stitute in 1905, form part of the longer 
course which Prof. Wendell gave before 
the Sorbonne the year before. To 
many readers they will seem the most 
satisfactory of Prof. Wendell’s essays, for 
they disclose a sympathetic recognition 
of our national ideals which some critics 
found lacking in his “Literary History 
of America.” Prof. Wendell attempts 
at the start to define the national char- 
acter of America, and he does this very 
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properly, because institutions are the 
outcome of character. By a natural 
retrogression he goes back from Lincoln 
to Webster, from Webster to Washing- 
ton and Franklin, and from them to Cot- 
ton Mather and Increase Mather, until 
he reaches John Cotton, who, though 
born in England, had the real Yankee 
spirit. Then he traces the influence of 
Calvinism, especially in its emphasis 
on general education, on the formation 
of our national character. Mr. Wendell 
next follows the evolution of liberty as 
an ideal and as a practical political force. 
He distinguishes, of course, between 
genuine liberty and spread-eagleism, 
and he subjects the “glittering and 
sounding generalities of natural right 
which constitute the Declaration of In- 
dependence” to a severe examination, 
from which they emerge much dimin- 
ished. The chapter on Union is more 
historical and less philosophical than 
the others. The conclusion, on De- 
mocracy, states with vigor many of 
the tenets of the true democrat, as dis- 
tinguished from the false doctrines which 
demagogues have sown. ‘There is no 
better passage in the book than that in 
which Mr. Wendell treats of Abraham 
Lincoln, the embodiment in the last 
generation of American ideals, an in- 
alienable and unalloyed democrat. Mr. 
Wendell’s analysis of American char- 
acter and ideals ought to be pondered 
by many of our fellow countrymen whose 
views at present are sadly blurred. He 
will give comfort neither to the Anglo- 
maniacs on the one hand, nor to the 
Socialists and Anarchists on the other. 

— Local Government in Counties, 
Towns and Villages. By John A. Fairlie, 
’95. (Century Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) Prof. Fairlie, of the 
University of Michigan, makes a very 
useful contribution to the American 
State Series. The strength of the New 
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England communities, — may one not 
also say the strength of the American 
Colonies? — lay in the scope afforded 
for local autonomy. At this very mo- 
ment we are witnesses to a conflict be- 
tween municipal school boards in San 
Francisco and the National Govern- 
ment — an example of the deep-rooted 
local home-rule idea which is an integral 
part of the American nature. Now Prof. 
Fairlie has written a compact, well sys- 
tematized description of local govern- 
ment throughout the United States. He 
begins by describing the English insti- 
tutions from which our own had their 
origin. Then he follows the develop- 
ment, historically, of our chief local 
forms. Next he takes up one by one 
county, town, and parish officers, and 
defines the functions of each in each 
section. Finally, he shows how far the 
State, through its boards of public edu- 
cation, or charities, or public health, or 
taxation, curtails local autonomy. The 
process of centralization goes on apace, 
partly because the greatly increased 
population requires to be cared for by 
other methods than by those which suf- 
ficed for small communities, and partly 
because modern means of communica- 
tion have brought about a solidarity of 
interest undreamt of in days when towns 
lived in quasi-isolation, each practically 
dependent upon its own products for its 
existence. Mr. Fairlie enables one to 
examine the political units from which 
our states and the nation are now built 
up. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. Edited 
by William Allen Neilson, p ’96. Cam- 
bridge Edition. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 
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The Master of the World. A Study of 
Christ. By Charles Lewis Slattery, ’91, 
Dean of the Cathedral in Faribault. 
(Longmans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 
net.) 

The International Law and Diplomacy 
of the Russo-Japanese War. By Amos 8. 
Hershey, '92, Professor in Indiana Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $3 net.) 

The English Patents of Monopoly. By 
William Hyde Price, p 02. The Lodging- 
House Problem in Boston. By Albert 
Benedict Wolfe, 02. Volumes 1 and 1 
of “ Harvard Economic Studies.’’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net, 
postage, 17 cents.) 

Writing Latin. Books 1 and u. By 
John Edmund Barss, ’92. (University Pub- 
lishing Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Caesar’s Gallic War. Edited by Harry 
F. Towle and Paul R. Jenks. (University 
Publishing Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $1.25.) 

The Politics of Utility. By James Mac- 
kaye. (Little, Brown 4; Co.: Boston. 
Paper, 12mo, 50 cents.) 

The 200th Anniversary of the Birth of 
Benjamin Franklin. Celebration by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the 
City of Boston. (Printed by the General 
Court and Boston City Council.) 

Eleven Orations of Cicero. Edited by 
Robert W. Tunstall. (University Publish- 
ing Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, illus- 
trated, $1.20.) 

Local Government in Counties, Towns, 
and Villages. By John A. Fairlie, °95, 
Ph.D. American State Series. (Century 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mce, $1.25 net.) 

Harvard College by an Oxonian. By 
George Birkbeck Hill. New Edition. (Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $2.) 

Ia Chanson de Roland. A Modern 
French Translation. With Introduction 
by J. Geddes, Jr., ’80, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in Boston University. 
(Macmillan: New York. Boards, 12mo.) 

Shelburne Essays. By Paul Elmer More, 
p’93. Fourth Series, (Putnam : New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

From Old Fields. Poems of the Civil 
War. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, s 
62. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Boards, 8vo, $3 net.) 
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Life in Ancient Athens. The Social and 
Public Life of a Classical Athenian from 
Day to Day. By T.G. Tucker, Professor 
in the University of Melbourne. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25 
net.) 

History of the United States, 1850-1877. 
By James Ford Rhodes, h ’01. Vols. v1 
and vil, 1866-1877. (Macmillan: Cloth, 
8vo, $2.50 net each.) 

Commentary on the Maya Manuscript in 
the Royal Public Library of Dresden. By 
Dr. Ernst Férstemann. Translated by 
Miss Selma Wesselhoeft and Miss A. M. 
Parker. Papers of the Peabody Museum, 
vol, rv, no. 2. (Published by the Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass.) 

Report of the Librarian of Congress. 
1906. {Herbert Putnam, ’83.] (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office.) 

Beginning Latin. By John Edmund 
Barss, 92, (University Publishing Co.: 
New York. Boards, 16mo.) 

The Prisoner at the Bar. Sidelights on 
the Administration of Criminal Justice. 
By Arthur Train, ’96. (Scribners: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. By George E. 
Woodberry, ’77. English Men of Letters 
Series. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents net.) 

The Hope of Immortality. By Charles 
Fletcher Dole, ’68. The Ingersoll Lecture, 
1906. (Crowell: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
75 cents net.) 

The Harvard Medical School, 1782-1906, 
(Issued by the Medical School. Paper, 
4to, illustrated.) 

The Harvard University Catalogue, 
1906-07. (For sale by the Publication 
Agent, 2 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. : Cloth, 50 cents, postage, 12 cents.) 

Sonnets and Poems. By William Ellery 
Leonard, p ’99. (Sold by the Author, 
Madison, Wis. Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

Real Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard 
Harding Davis. (Scribners: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50, net.) 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A Me- 
moir by Charles Eliot Norton, ’46, together 
with Longfellow’s Chief Autobiographical 
Poems. Riverside Literature Series. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, 
16mo, 25 cents.) 


The Saint. By Antonio Fogazzaro. 
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Translated from the Italian by M. Ag- 
netti Pritchard, with an Introduction by 
William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. (Putnams: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Outlines of Ancient History. For the 
Use of High Schools and Academies. By 
Wm. C. Morey, Ph.D., D.C.L., Professor 
of History in the University of Rochester. 
(American Book Co. : New York. Half 
leather, 8vo, pp. 550, maps and illustra- 
tions, $1.50.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1863. Albert Blair to Mrs. Clara May 
Spencer (née Urquhart), at Crof- 
ton, Pa., Feb. 2, 1907. 

1870. Godfrey Morse to Mrs. S. S. Con- 
rad, at Boston, Jan. 25, 1907. 
1880. William ‘Tilden Blodgett to 

Hannah Whitney, at New Haven, 
_ Conn., Nov. 16, 1907. 

[1889.] Isaac Edward Bingham to May 
Sagel, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Dec. 15, 1906. 

1889. Leon Stacy Griswold to Mary 
Tucker Chittenden, June 27, 1906. 

1889. Robert Greenleaf Leavitt to Ida 
Gertrude Ruggli, at Arlington, 
Nov. 19, 1906. 

1889. Frederick Olin Raymond to 
Georgia E. Jaques, at Haverhill, 
Oct. 31, 1906. 

1891. Frederick Wright Burlingham to 
Sarah McDonald Breck, at Clare- 
mont, N. H., Dec. 19, 1906. 

1892. Chauncey Hayden Blodgett to 
Tempe Austin Hamilton, at Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 16, 1907. 

[1893.] Edward Mitchell Barney to Caro- 
line Chalker Clark, July 19, 1904. 

[1893.] Stewart Meily Brice to Catherine 
W. Mount, at New York City, 
Nov. 13, 1906. 

1893. Paul Clagstone to Cora Kirk of 
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Chicago, at San Mateo, Cal., May 
7, 1904. 

[1893.] Louis Craig Cornish to Frances 
Eliot Foote, at Boston, June 14, 
1906. 

[1893.] Sidney Emerson Farwell to Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Barrows, at West 
Chester, Pa., Dec. 27, 1906. 

1893. William Penn Humphreys to 
Paula Zeile Wolff, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Feb. 22, 1905. 

1893. Philip Van Kuren Johnson to 
Martha Therese Fiske, at Port 
Chester, N. Y., April 12, 1904. 

[1893.] William Howland Kenney to 
Grace Laurence Burrage, Sept. 
15, 19038. 

1893. Frank Eliot Stetson to Sigrid 
Miller, at Christiania, Norway, 
Feb. 9, 1905. 

[1893.] Julian Constantine Walker to 
Lucy Eastburn, June 26, 1906. 

1894. Edward Chamberlin Bradlee to 
Edith Gerry Keene, at Lynn, Dec. 
1, 1906. 

1894. Eric Alfred Knudsen to Cecilie 
Beta Alexandra L/’orange, at 
Christiania, Norway, Sept. 18, 
1905. 

1895. Howard Wicks Brown to Rachel 
Crossman Newbury, at Taunton, 
Jan. 19, 1907. 

1895. Edward Waldo Forbes to Mar- 
garet Laighton, at Manila, P. I., 
Jan. 29, 1907. 

[1897.] Karl De Laittre to Rosamond 
Kimball Little, at Salem, Nov. 22, 
1906. 

1897. Augustin Hamilton Parker to 
Caroline Dabney, at Boston, Nov. 
1, 1906. 

[1897.] William Read, 2, to Adelaide 
Sumner Wood, at Brookline, Nov. 
7, 1906. 

1897. Harry Sherman Rowe to Amanda 
Mayo Strout, at Berlin, N. H., 
Sept. 29, 1906. 
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1897. Frank Hale Touret to Irene Chit- 
tenden Farquhar, at Denver, Col., 
May 19, 1906. 

1897. Stillman Pierce Williams to 
Frances Ropes, at Salem, Nov. 12, 
1906. 

1898. Roy Sela Goodrich to Estelle 
Murray, at Phoenix, Arizona, Oct. 
25, 1906. 

1898. Arthur Jay Halle to Lillian Ne- 
derlander, at Detroit, Mich., Jan. 
$1, 1907. 

1898. William Henry Paine Hatch to 
Marion Louise Townsend, at 
Hartford, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1906. 

1898. James Handasyd Perkins to Kat- 
rine Parkman Coolidge, at Bos- 
ton, Nov. 22, 1906. 

1899. Walter Joseph Desmond to Mar- 
garet Gertrude Lyons, at Waltham, 
Oct. 24, 1906. 

1899. James Drummond Dole to Belle 
Dickey, at Jamaica Plain, Nov. 
22, 1906. 

{1899.] Dexter Fairbank to Evelyn 
Young, at Louisville, Ky., Dec. 
29, 1906. 

1899. Daniel Haddock Farr to Adelaide 
L. Jordan, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jan. 10, 1907. 

1899. Cornelius Gregory Fitzgerald to 
Edith A. Carroll, at Roxbury, 
Nov. 14, 1906. 

1899. George Duffield Hall to Marjorie 
Hays, at Montreal, Can., Jan. 16, 
1907. 

1899. Ralph McKittrick to Emily Wick- 
ham, at St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 17, 
1906. 

1899. James Nowell to Annie Wyman 
Wood, at Arlington, Jan. 19, 1907. 

1899. Fred Adams Russell to Mary 
Lanman Prentice, at New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 14, 1906. 

1901. Alvin Freeman Bailey to Irene 
Smith, at Seattle, Wash., Nov. 28, 
1906. 
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Burrill Devereux Barker to Irene 
Fitch Shepard, at New York, N. 
Y., Jan. 16, 1907. 
. Robert Moffitt Black to Eleanor 
Rose Simms, at Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 1, 1906. 
. Lawrence Bullard to Alice Lowell 
Kennedy, at Windsor, Vt., June 
14, 1906. 
Arthur Payne Crosby to Barbara 
Viles, at Boston, Nov. 27, 1906. 
Theodore Hale Sweetser to Mary 
Elizabeth Baldwin, at Chelsea, 
Dec. 27, 1906. 
. Ralph Stanwood Foss to Bertha 
Washburne Josselyn, at Wollas- 
ton, Oct. 8, 1906. 
Parker Endicott Marean to Clara 
Sortwell at Cambridge, Dec. 31, 
1906. 
Evan Randolph to Hope Car- 
son, at Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 7, 
1906. 
Max A Adler to Elsie Ehrich, at 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1906. 
. Frederic Edmund Tier to Mary 
Regina Dunleavy, at Mount Car- 
mel, Pa., Dec. 18, 1906. 

1903. Walter Sheldon Tower to Lurena 
Wilson, at Fall River, Dec. 27, 
1906. 

1904. Chalkley Jay Hambleton to Eliza- 
beth McMurray, at Boston, Dec. 
5, 1906. 

1904. Charles Tuell Hawes to Juliet 
Welsh, at Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 
25, 1906. 

[1904.] Alfred Wilde Jones to Marion 
Grace Smith, at Roxbury, Jan. 1, 
1907. 

1905. Herbert Dod Allter to Elizabeth 
Alberta Coso, at Fort Plain, N. Y., 
Jan. 9, 1907. 

1905. Cilfford Blake Clapp to Edith 
Temple Horne, at Dorchester, 
Nov. 14, 1906. 

[1905.] T. C. Eayrs to Alice Eleanor 


1901. 
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Hobson, at Dorchester, Jan. 5, 
1907. 

[1905.] Philip Hichborn to Elinor Mor- 
ton Hoyt, at Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 12, 1906. 

{1905.] William Louis Nash to Mary 
Adams Brewer, at Brookline, 
Sept. 26, 1906. 

1906. Otis Johnson Todd to Helen 

Laura Lownds, at Bridgeport, 

Ct., Aug. 15, 1906. 

1896. Charles Mirick Eveleth to 

Katherine Chamberlain, at Cam- 

bridge, Sept. 26, 1906. 

1901. Harold Benjamin Clark to 

Dorothy Q. Pardee, at Hazleton, 

Pa., Jan. 12, 1907. 

1902. Stanley Hall Eldridge to 

Ethel Norcross Fish, at Jamaica 

Plain, Jan. 19, 1907. 

M.D. 1895. Fred Stevens Smith to Helen 
Louise Josselyn, at North An- 
dover, Jan. 22, 1907. 

LL.B. 1904. Arthur Thad Smith to 
Ora S. Dickey, at Milton, Nov. 
15, 1906. 

L.S. 1901. Frank Miller Chisholm to 
Elsie Barnard, at Dedham, Nov. 
28, 1906. 

D.M.D. 1895. Robert Tucker Moffatt, 
to Helen A. Parker at Brookline, 
Oct., 24, 1906. 

Sp. 1892. Talbot Bailey Aldrich to 
Eleanor Lovell Little, at Salem, 
June 30, 1906. 

§.T.D. 1886. Alexander Viets Griswold 
Allen to Paulina Cony Smith, at 
Boston, Jan. 26, 1907. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


S.B. 


NECROLOGY. 


NoveMBER 1, 1906, To JANUARY $1, 
1907. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY THE 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University, 
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The College. 

1835. Charles Vose Bemis, M.D., b. 21 
June, 1816, at Boston; d. at Med- 
ford, 6 Nov., 1906. 

1847. John Marshall Marsters, LL.B., 
b. 8 Feb., 1827, at Manchester; d. 
at Cambridge, 27 Jan., 1907. 

1856. Edgar Buckingham Holden, b. 4 
June, 1836, at Portland, Me.; d. 
at Albany, N. Y., 26 Mar., 1906. 

1856. John Henry Rice, b. 30 Sept., 
1834, at Boston; d. at Leominster, 
20 Apr., 1906. 

1857. Charles Paine Horton, b. 1 Oct., 
1836, at Boston; d. at Boston, 2 
Dec., 1906. 

1858. James Percival Townsend, b. 16 
Feb., 1839, at Boston; d. at Wash- 
ington, D. C., 6 Dec., 1906. 

1859. William Wells Newell, Div. S., b. 
24 Jan., 1839, at Cambridge; d. 
at Wayland, 21 Jan., 1907. 

1860. George Brooks Young, LL.B., b. 
25 July, 1840, at Boston; d. at St. 
Paul, Minn., 30 Dec., 1906. 

1863. Marshall Ayres, b. 20 Feb., 1840, 
at Griggsville, Ill.; d. at Newbury, 
N. H., 12 Aug., 1906. 

1863. Jeremiah Curtin, b. 6 Sept., 1838, 
at Milwaukee, Wis.; d. at Bristol, 
Vt., 14 Dec., 1906. 

1872. John Cotton Brooks, b. 28 Aug., 
1849, at Boston; d. at Paris, France, 
3 Jan., 1907. 

1872. William Withington Carter, b. 29 
Jan., 1849, at Leominster; d. at 
Englewood, Ill., 26 Aug., 1906. 

1872. Arthur Mills, b. 17 Nov., 1850, at 
Boston; d. at New York, N. Y., 1 
Jan., 1907. 

1872. Henry Augustus Muhlenberg, b. 
27 Oct., 1848, at Reading, Pa.; 
d. at Reading, Pa., 14 May, 1906. 

1872. Edward Child Sherburne, b. 24 
Jan., 1850, at Charlestown; d. at 
Cambridge, 5 Nov., 1906. 

1873. William Lawrence Eaton, b. 9 
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1876. 


1876. 


1878. 


1879. 


1884. 


Necrology. 


July, 1851, at Winchester; d. at 
Concord, 17 Nov., 1906. 

Charles Albert Dickinson, b. 4 
July, 1849, at Westminster, Yt.; 
d. at Corona, Cal., 9 Jan., 1907. 
Rockwood Hoar, LL.B.; A.M. ; 
b. 24 Aug., 1855, at Worcester; 
d. at Worcester, 1 Nov., 1906. 
Hubert Engelbert Teschemacher, 
b. 30 June, 1856, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 25 Jan., 1907. 

Stephen Blake Wood, b. 5 April, 
1854, at West Cambridge; d. at 
Arlington, 31 Dec., 1906. 

Horatio Nelson Glover, LL.B., b. 
23 Dec., 1861, at Dorchester; d. 
at West Newton, 11 Jan., 1907. 


. Edward Haskell Lounsbury, b. 7 


Oct., 1862, at Cambridge; d. at 
Woburn, 3 Dec., 1906. 

Thomas Walter Reynolds, b. 19 
June, 1859, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
d. in Switzerland, 2 June, 1905. 
James Willard Dudley, M.D., b. 
22 March, 1864, at Trenton, N. J.; 
d. at Los Angeles, Cal., 12 July, 
1906. 

Christian Kestner, b. 4 March, 
1866, at Lewisville, Ohio; d. at 
Reading, Pa., 11 Nov., 1906. 


. John Linzee Snelling, b. 3 Jan., 


1864, at Boston; d. at Newton 
Centre, 11 Jan., 1907. 

William Beals, b. 3 April, 1865, 
at Boston; d. at San Francisco, 
Cal., 9 Jan., 1907. 


. Elsner Christian Gunther, b. 28 


Dec., 1865, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 31 Jan., 
1907. 

Walter Augustus Lecompte, M.D., 
b. 24 July, 1870, at Syracuse, N. 
Y.; d. at Boston, 13 Jan., 1907. 
Davis Righter Vail, LL.B., b. 18 
July, 1870, at Iowa City, Ia.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 20 Dec., 
1906. 


1896. 
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William Moss Kerkhoff, b. 29 May, 
1866, at Birmingham, England; 
d. at Minneapolis, Minn., 14 Nov., 
1906. 

Harold William Lewis, b. 30 July, 
1874, at Madrid, N. Y.; d. at 
Pheenix, Ariz., 7 March, 1903. 
Moses Hannibal Wright, S.B., b. 
6 Sept., 1872, at Louisville, Ky.; 
d. 8 June, 1906. 


. Wesley Johnson Gardner, b. 30 


Jan., 1877, at Plainfield, N. J.; d. 
at Washington, D. C., 15 June, 
1906. 

Nelson Fairchild, b. 22 Sept., 1879, 
at Belmont; d. at Mukden, Man- 
churia, 16 Dec., 1906. 

Edward Clarence Littig, b. 6 Sept., 
1878, in Scott’s County, Ia.; d. at 
Davenport, Ia., 4 Nov., 1906. 


Medical School. 
Cyrus Killam Bartlett, b. 23 Jan., 
1829, at Boxford; d. at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 26 Dec., 1906. 


. John Robbins Mansfield, b. 23 


March, 1832, at Carlisle; d. at 
Chelmsford, 11 Nov., 1906. 
Henry Watson Dudley, b. 30 Nov., 
1831, at Gilmanton, N. H.; d. at 
Abington, 29 Dec., 1906. 

Charles Wilmot Oleson, b. 16 
July, 1842, at Portland, Me.; d. 
at Lombard, IIl., 1 Dec., 1906. 
Aurin Payson Woodman, b. 25 
Sept., 1845, at Amesbury; d. at 
Lowell, 4 Nov., 1906. 
Otis Humphrey Marion, b. 12 Jan., 
1847, at Burlington; d. at Allston, 
27 Nov., 1906. 


. Clarence Walter Spring, b. 14 


1891. 


1892. 


April, 1859, at Salmon Falls, N. H.; 
d. at Fitchburg, 2 Nov., 1906. 
Donald Allan Fraser, b. 12 July, 
1856, at East Boston; d. at East 
Boston, 12 Nov., 1906. 

Edward Gilman Bryant, b. 1 Mar., 
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1870, at Boston; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 8 Jan., 1907. 

Christopher Philip Lyons, b. 25 
Dec., 1869, at East Boston; d. at 
Boston, 22 Jan., 1907. 

Simon Peter Graham, b. 7 Oct., 
1865, at Newburyport; d. at Pro- 
vidence, R. I., 31 Dec., 1906. 


Law School. 


James Mason Hoppin, b. 17 Jan., 
1820, at Providence, R. I.; d. at 
New Haven, Conn., 15 Nov., 1906. 
. Thomas Moody Wyatt, b. 24 Oct., 
1827, at Franklin, N.H.; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 14 July, 1906. 
Arthur James McLeod, b. 20Sept., 
1829, at Westfield, Queens Co., 
N. S.; d. at Clementsport, N. S., 
17 Oct., 1906. 
Charles Hugh Stevenson, b. 5 May, 
1867, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 20 Oct., 1906. 


Scientific School. 

Edward Winslow Stevens, b. 4 
Oct., 1877, at New Brighton, S. L., 
N. Y.; d. at Cambridge, 12 Dec., 
1906. 


Divinity School. 

Daniel Bowen, b. 4 Feb., 1831, at 
Felchville, Vt.; d. at Rochester, 
N. Y., 1 Jan., 1907. 

William Henry Savary, b. 18 Apr., 
1835, at East Bradford (now Grove- 
land); d. at Boston, 4 Sept., 1906. 
William Ganzhorn, b. 15 Sept., 
1832, at Sindelfingen, Wurtem- 
berg, Germany; d. at Boston, 20 
Jan., 1907. id 


Graduate School. 
(A.M.) Edwin Howard Lord, b. 
1 June, 1850, at Springvale, 
Me.; d. at Portland, Me., 24 Jan., 
1907. 
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Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Any one having information of the de- 
cease of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to send 
it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue 
of Harvard University, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

[1844.] Edward Frothingham, b. at Bos- 
ton; d. at Boston, 21 Dec., 1906. 

[M. S. 1900.] Channing Sears Bullard, 
d. at New York, N. Y., 8 Jan., 
1907. 

{L. S. 1842.] Alfred Huger Dunkin, d. 
at Worcester, 29 Dec., 1906. 

[L. S. 1850.] Dexter Reynolds, d. at Al- 
bany, N. Y., 19 Aug., 1906. 

[L. S. 1854.] William Adolphus Clark, 
b. in 1823, at Boston; d. at Mal- 
den, 26 Nov., 1906. 

[L. S. 1865.] John Wisner Berry, b. 27 
Sept., 1839, at Lynn; d. at Lynn, 
28 Jan., 1907. 

(L. S. 1886.] Paul Carlton Ransom, b. 
4 March, 1863, at Earlville, N. Y.; 
d. at Cocoanut Grove, Fla., 30 
Jan., 1907. ‘ 

[L. S. 1889.] Alexander Mitchell Gris- 
wold, d. at New York, N. Y., 29 
Dec., 1906. 

[L. S. 1897.] William Lionel Baker, b. 
at Syracuse, N.Y.; d. at Brookline, 
3 Nov., 1906. 

[L. S. S. 1852.] Philip Schuyler, b. in 
1836; killed at Lynchburg, Va., 
29 Nov., 1906. 

[L. S. S. 1868.] Samuel Lockwood, b. 2 
Oct., 1844; d. at Boston, 21 Jan., 
1907. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


There has recently been revived the 
project for the construction of a boule- 
vard from the Charles River Road to 
Quincy Sq. by way of De Wolf St., 
thus forming a connecting link between 
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the Parkway and the University grounds. 
This scheme, talked of for many years, 
assumed definite shape only in 1902, 
when a committee of alumni was formed 
to consider the matter. Plans were drawn 
and approved by the Cambridge Board 
of Survey, but the City Government re- 
fused to consider the matter on the 
ground of expense. At present, the Cam- 
bridge Park Commission is heartily in 
favor of the scheme, not only as a beauti- 
fying improvement to the city, but as a 
source of increased income which would 
result from the higher taxes along the 
boulevard. ‘The plans involve the 
widening of De Wolf St. from the Park- 
way to the junction with Bow St. in front 
of Westmorly Court; and of Bow St. 
from there to Quincy Sq. The widening 
of these streets will necessitate the clear- 
ing away of many of the undesirable 
houses in the vicinity, which would be a 
great benefit to the city. Shade-trees will 
be placed on each side of the avenue and 
no car-tracks will be allowed. The en- 
gineers estimate that the cost of the 
‘boulevard, including the purchase of 
condemned property, will not exceed 
$225,000. In 1902 a fund of $40,000 was 
subscribed by alumni to aid in the com- 
pletion of this scheme. This amount is 
still at the disposal of the Cambridge 
Government whenever it decides to un- 
dertake the construction of the boulevard. 
It is generally considered that now is the 
time for such an improvement, inasmuch 
as, if it is neglected longer, the erection of 
new buildings on the land, which would 
have to be removed in order to construct 
the avenue, would make the cost pro- 
hibitive. George B. Dorr, ’74, is chair- 
man of Harvard’s committee: address, 
18 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Autumn Meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences was held in the new 
buildings of the Harvard Medical School 
on Nov. 20, 21, and 22. The program 
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included the following titles of papers by 
Harvard officers: W. T. Porter, Vaso- 
motor Relations; G. W. Pierce, Wave- 
length Measurements in Wireless 'Teleg- 
raphy; E. H. Hall, Measurement of the ’ 
Thomson Thermoelectric Effect in 
Metals; John ‘Trowbridge, Analogy be- 
tween Electrical Energy and Nervous 
Energy; Theodore Lyman, Light of Ex- 
tremely Short Wave-length; W. M. 
Davis, The Eastern Slope of the Mexi- 
can Plateau; Ellsworth Huntington, Evi- 
dence of Dessication during Historic 
Times discovered in Chinese Turkestan 
in 1905-06; W. H. Pickering, Planetary 
Inversion and the Tenth Satellite of 
Saturn; S. I. Bailey, The Work of the 
Bruce Telescope; T. W. Richards, L. J. 
Henderson, and H. L. Frevert, the Heat 
of Combustion of Benzol; T. W. Rich- 
ards and G. S. Forbes, The Atomic 
Weights of Nitrogen and Silver; R. T. 
Jackson, Structure of Richthofenia; W. 
E. Castle, On the Process of Fixing 
Characters in Animal Breeding; E. L. 
Mark and J. A. Long, The Maturation 
of the Mammalian Ovum; E. L. Mark, 
The Marine Biological Station at La 
Jolla, Cal.; G. H. Parker, Reactions of 
Amphioxus to Light; Charles P. Bow- 
ditch, The Temples of the Cross, of the 
Foliated Cross, and of the Sun, at Pal- 
enque, Mexico; C. S. Minot, Nature 
and Cause of Old Age. 

At the rooms of the City Club, Boston, 
on Feb. 7, the organization of a Catholic 
Alumni Club of Harvard University was 
completed. The following officers were 
elected: Pres., Dr. W. J. Gallivan of 
South Boston; vice-presidents, Hon. C. 
J. Bonaparte of Washington, Dr. J. B. 
Blake of Boston, Judge William Sulli- 
van of Brookline and Rev. P. J. O’Cal- 
laghan, O. S. P., of Chicago; sec., R. 
M. Walsh; treas., C. H. Slattery of Bos- 
ton; spiritual director, Rev. J. J. Farrell 
of Cambridge; membership committee, 
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J. E. Gilman, Jr., of Boston, G. B. Ga- 
vin of Quincy, J. P. McNamara, Jr., 
L. A. Rogers, and L. H. Leary. Arch- 
bishop Williams, Coadjutor Archbishop 
O’Connell, and Rev. John J. Farrell were 
elected to honorary membership. The 
following were selected as a governing 
board: T. A. Mullen, Hon. E. L. Lo- 
gan of Boston, and Rev. C. F. Aiken 
of Washington, D. C., Dr. J. T. Bot- 
tomley, W. J. O’Malley of Boston, 
Prof. J. D. M. Ford of Harvard Univer- 
sity, J. P. Lee of New York, G. F. 
McKelleget of Cambridge, W. E. Col- 
lins, J. F. Cronin, and Paul Fitzpatrick 
of Boston. 

The officers and directors of the Co- 
operative Society for the year 1906-07 
are: Stockholder to serve five years, Prof. 
B. Wyman, ’96; pres., Dr. W. B. Munro, 
p 99; treas., W. M. McInnes, ’85; sec., 
J. A. Field, ’03; directors: from the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Prof. C. L. 
Bouton, p ’96; from the University at 
large, R. Oveson 2L.; from the Grad- 
uate School, H. L. Blackwell, 99; from 
the Medical School, Dr. W. B. Cannon, 
96; from the Law School, P. Dana, 3L.; 
from the Senior Class, J. Reynolds, Jr.; 
from the Junior Class, H. S. Blair; from 
the Sophomore Class, S. Kelly. The vol- 
ume of business done by the Codépera- 
tive Society up to Jan. 1 was $136,236. 
The figures for the corresponding period 
last year were $120,459; increase, $15,- 
777. A gain of 17 has been made in the 
membership, the figures on Jan. 1, this 
year and last year, being 2103 and 2086 
respectively. 

The Harvard Medical Alumni Asso- 
ciation has shown its interest in the 
School in a most welcome and practical 
manner by the creation of an Alumni 
Fund. Twelve hundred dollars has been 
received for expenditure during the cur- 
rent year. In accordance with the wishes 
of the Association this sum has been 
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utilized in the payment of salaries to a 
few instructors and assistants who will 
devote the whole or a large part of their 
time to teaching. The students will at 
once receive the advantages of this fund 
by the better instruction which is thus 
afforded. In addition to the amount re- 
ceived for current expenses, a sum of 
about $2500 has been collected and 
turned over to the Corporation to form 
the basis of a permanent Medical Alumni 
Fund. It is the wish of the Association 
that this fund shall be allowed to accumu- 
late until it reaches $100,000, when the 
income is to be expended according to 
the vote of the Faculty. 

The Department of Economics has 
recommended that the David A. Wells 
Prize ($500) in economics for 1906-07 
be awarded to G. R. Lewis, ’02, magna 
cum laude, Ph.D. ’06, Austin Teaching 
Fellow, and assistant in Economics 1 
and 6. Mr. Lewis’s essay is on “The 
Stannaries of the Old Tin-Mining Dis- 
trict of Cornwall, England.” He took 
this subject as typifying an important 
class of mines and miners in the Middle 
Age, and with the aid of footnotes, he 
has also traced the history of all the min- 
ing classes in England down to 200 years 
ago. The essay, based on researches in 
archives at London, where the author re- 
sided as holder of a traveling fellowship, 
will soon be published in book form as 
one of the Harvard Ecenomic Studies. 
The judges of the theses were Professor 
F. H. Dixon of Dartmouth College, Mr. 
Albert Shaw of the American Review of 
Reviews, and Professor T. W. Page of 
the University of Virginia. 

Dr. G. G. A. Murray, fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and professor of Greek 
in Glasgow University, will give a course 
of six lectures on “The Greek Saga Po- 
etry” in the Fogg Lecture Room, begin- 
ning Monday, April 29. Dr. Murray is 
coming at the invitation of the Classical 
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Department to deliver the annual series 
of lectures provided for by the gift of 
G. M. Lane, ’81. The lecturer, who is 
a graduate of Oxford University, and 
holder of the degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Glasgow, is a brilliant 
classical and literary scholar. He has 
written a “History of Ancient Greek 
Literature,” two books on Euripides, 
both verses and studies, and is part au- 
thor of “Liberalism and the Empire.” 
He has also published two plays, both of 
which have been acted. The dates of the 
six lectures are: April 29, May 1, 3, 6, 
8, and 10. These lectures will be open to 
the public. 

There have been recently several 
cabinet and diplomatic changes involv- 
ing Harvard men: Bellamy Storer, ’67, 
has retired from the Embassy to Austria; 
G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, has been transferred 
from Ambassador to Russia to be Post- 
master-General of the U. S.; W. H. 
Moody, ’76, Attorney-General, has been 
appointed a justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court; C. J. Bonaparte, ’70, from Sec- 
retary of the Navy has become Attorney- 
General; J. W. Riddle, ’87, from Min- 
ister to Servia and Montenegro has been 
promoted Ambassador to Russia. Charle- 
magne Tower, ’72, remains Ambassador 
to Germany. There are now two Har- 
vard members of the Cabinet (Bona- 
parte and Meyer); two justices of the 
U. S. Supreme Court (Holmes and 
Moody); two ambassadors (Tower and 
Riddle); and three ministers (E. V. 
Morgan, ’90, Cuba, H. H. D. Peirce, 
[71], Norway, and T. C. Dawson, [’87], 
Dominican Republic.) Beekman Win- 
throp, ’97, is Governor of Porto Rico. 

In his Annual Report President Eliot 
says of the late Dean Shaler: “As a 
teacher Professor Shaler was stimulating, 
inventive, and adventurous. Both in his 
lectures and in his field-teaching he took 
a wide range, dealt abundantly in facts, 
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but also used freely his gift for specula- 
tion and prophecy. As an administrator 
he built up first the Department of 
Geology, secondly the Summer School, 
and thirdly the Lawrence Scientific 
School, with remarkable energy and skill. 
As a thinker his chief characteristic was 
fertility. As a man he was sympathetic, 
vehement, generous, and just. His inter- 
ests and capacities were extraordinarily 
various, embracing not only natural his- 
tory, but also literature, philosophy, and 
poetry, and the study of all sorts of men.” 
The Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize, 
consisting of $100 and a silver medal, 
for the “best poem on a subject or sub- 
jects annually to be chosen and an- 
nounced by a Committee of the Depart- 
ment of English,” will this year be given 
for a poem on one of the following four 
subjects: Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, 
The Waverley Oaks, Cuba, Tschaikov- 
sky. Competing poems should not ex- 
ceed 50 lines, should bear an assumed 
name, and should be accompanied by a 
sealed letter containing the true name 
of the writer and superscribed with the 
assumed name. The prize is open only 
to undergraduates of Harvard College. 
All manuscripts should be left at Uni- 
versity 5, at the office of the Secretary 
of the Faculty, by 12 m., April 13. 
The Directors of the re-organized 
Alumni Association have pushed for- 
ward their work. They have engaged 
offices at 50 State St., Boston, on the 
same floor with the Harvard Treasurer’s 
Office; they have appointed Edgar H. 
Wells, 97, General Secretary, at present 
Assistant Dean of Harvard College. Mr. 
Wells will retain his position as head of 
the Appointments Office and, as a mem- 
ber of the Administrative Board, he will 
have a seat in the Faculty. Under his 
supervision the general list of Harvard 
men, past and present, will be contin- 
ued and published, and he will superin- 
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tend the editing of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue. The Harvard Bulletin will 
be issued from his office, under the editor- 
ship of J. D. Merrill, ’89. These ar- 
rangements give’ promise of making the 
General Secretary a most useful link be- 
tween the University and the Alumni. 

The following additional scholarships 
for the year 1906-07 have been awarded 
by the Faculty of the Medical School: 
the David William Cheever scholarship, 
$250, to Isaac Gerber, 1M. (Harvard 
College Senior); the Joseph Pearson 
Oliver scholarship, $325, to K. I. Bal- 
com, 1M.; the Edward M. *Barringer 
scholarship, $300, to F. R. Clark, 1M.; 
the Isaac Sweetser scholarship, $250, to 
L. W. Bartree, 1M.; one half of the 
Lewis and Harriet Hayden scholarship, 
amounting to $112.50, to G. W. S. Ish, 
2M.; one half of the Lewis and Harriet 
Hayden scholarship, amounting to 
$112.50, to L. E. Welker, 4M. 

Arthur Lawrence Rotch, h ’91, the 
new Professor of Meteorology, estab- 
lished, in 1885, and has since maintained 
the Blue Hill Meteorological Observa- 
tory. In 1888 he was appointed assistant 
in Meteorology in the University. Prof. 
Rotch has done much for the advance- 
ment of science, both in this country and 
abroad. He was a member of the Inter- 
national Jury of Awards at the Paris 
Exposition and was afterwards made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. In 
1902 the German Emperor conferred 
upon him the Order of the Crown. Prof. 
Rotch is also a member of various 
scientific societies both here and abroad, 
and has taken part in numerous scientific 
expeditions. 

The Faculty of the Harvard Law 
School some time ago awarded the James 
Barr Ames Prize to Frederick William 
Maitland, former Downing Professor of 
the Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge, England. Since the award 
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was made, Mr. Maitland has died and 
the decision of the judges did not reach 
England until after his death. The prize, 
which was established in 1898 by J. W. 
Mack, / ’87, consists of a sum of $400 
and a bronze medal, and is awarded 
every four years for the most meritorious 
law book or legal essay written in the 
English language and published not less 
than one nor more than five years before 
the award. The award was based on Mr. 
Maitland’s three volumes of the “ Year- 
Book Series of the Selden Society.” 

The Dudleian Lecture was given on 
Dec. 17, by Prof. F. G. Peabody. The 
subject for the year was the first of the 
series of four subjects prescribed by the 
founder, Judge Paul Dudley, in 1750, 
namely: “The proving, explaining, and 
proper use and improvement of the prin- 
ciple of natural religion, as it is com- 
monly called and understood by Divines 
and Learned men.” Prof. Peabody 
spoke on “The Social Conscience and 
the Religious Life.” 

A marble pedestal has been placed un- 
der the statue of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
21, in Emerson Hall. The pedestal, 
which replaces the temporary wooden 
pedestal, is a handsome block of brown 
marble, provided from the legacy of 
Francis Boott, 31, the founder of the 
Francis Boott prizes in music. It bears 
on its face the inscription “ Emerson,” 
and on one side the words “From the 
Class of 1831 through. Francis Boott.” 

The Musical Union of Harvard Uni- 
versity has been pushing with vigor the 
project of a new Music Building. Ar- 
thur Foote, 74, is president; Horatio A. 
Lamb, 27 Kilby St., Boston, is treasurer, 
and John W. Saxe, 16 State St., Boston, 
is secretary of the Union, which has more 
than 100 vice-presidents distributed 
throughout the country. Subscriptions 
should be sent to Mr. Lamb. 

In the November elections Curtis 
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Guild, Jr.,’81, Rep., was reélected Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts; E. J. Lake, ’92, 
Rep., was elected lieut.-governor of Con- 
necticut; C. G. Washburn, ’80, Rep., 
A. J. Peters, 95, Dem., A. P. Gardner, 
’86, F. H. Gillett, / ’77, were elected to 
Congress from Massachusetts; H. S. 
Boutell, ’76, and G. E. Foss, ’85, from 
Missouri; and Nicholas Longworth, ’91, 
from Ohio. 

The tall oak clock, a gift of the Class 
of 1878, which has heretofore stood near 
the southwest corner of the Living-Room 
of the Union has been placed on a ped- 
estal, which was built during the Christ- 
mas recess, in the northwest corner of the 
Living-Room. This change was made in 
order to put the gift in a better light, and 
give it a more advantageous situation. 

During the month of November the 
total board at Randall Hall amounted to 
$9015.35. This was an average of $10.02 
per member by the month, or $2.32 by 
the week. The number of men who eat 
but one meal a day at the Hall consid- 
erably lowers the average. The present 
membership is 946. 

The Governing Boards have voted to 
extend the franchise for Overseers to 
holders of the degrees of S.B., Ph.D., 
and §.D. In the Board of Overseers the 
vote stood 25 to 1 in favor, the dissenting 
Overseer voting no because he thought 
that graduates of the other Schools ought 
also to be enfranchised. 

The King of Saxony has given the 
Germanic Museum a reproduction of 
the Romanesque pulpit of the church 
of Wechselburg, a monument of 13th 
century North German sculpture. Al- 
though the Museum during the last three 
years has been open only for two full 
days and two afternoons of each week, 
it was visited during that time by more 
than 75,000 persons. 

The cost of the Stadium to Jan. 1 was 
$309,210.45. This sum includes a land 
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purchase for $12,000, of which $5742.96 
was given by Major H. L. Higginson. 
The Class of 1879 gave $100,000; and 
the Athletic Committee has turned in 
sums amounting to about $160,000. The 
remaining debt on the Stadium, with in- 
terest, amounts to about $50,000. 

Mr. N. V. Tchaikovsky, a prominent 
Russian revolutionist, now resident in 
England, who lately visited the Har- 
vard Library and inspected the Nihilistic 
collection it possesses, has presented to 
the Library 96 books and pamphlets, and 
a full set of the periodical Revolutsion- 
naya Rossiya, — everything published 
by the Socialist-Revolutionary Party 
since 1902. 

Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, has been 
elected President of the American Chem- 
ical Society, but has been obliged to de- 
cline the election on account of his ap- 
pointment as Visiting Professor at the 
University of Berlin for the current 
academic year. He has also been elected 
an Honorary Member of the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain. 

As a result of the experiments in wire- 
less telegraphy which Dr. G. W. Pierce 
has been conducting for the past three 
years he has recently invented a wave- 
meter for use in the sending apparatus 
which is meeting with extensive use in 
the government and commercial stations 
of the country. 

By the death on Aug. 18 last of the 
Rev. J. W. Cross, ’28, J. T. Morse, ’32, 
became the Senior Alumnus; at his 
death on Sept. 20, the seniority passed 
to Thomas Wigglesworth, ’33, of Bos- 
ton, who was born July 1, 1814. C. A. 
Welch, the other survivor of 1833, was 
born Jan. 31, 1815. 

The office of Mr. J. G. Hart, Secre- 
tary of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
has been moved from University 5 to the 
room occupying the corresponding place 
in the North Entry of University Hall — 
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hereafter to be designated as University 
20. 
Prof. E. C. Moore sailed from New 
York early in February on his way to 
China, where he will spend his half- 
year’s leave of absence in his work as 
a representative of the American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions. 

Early in February, Alexander Agas- 
siz, 55, sailed from Charleston, S. C., on 
a three months’ expedition to investigate 
the coral formations of the Windward 
Islands. Among the scientists of his 
party is Dr. W. M. Woodworth, ’88. 

The unit system of construction, em- 
ployed so successfully in the new Med- 
ical School buildings, was originally de- 
vised by Prof. C. S. Minot, p 78, head 
of the Embryological Laboratory. 

The American Orthopedic Associa- 
tion, at its convention at Toronto, elected 
Dr. J. E. Goldthwait, m ’90, of Boston, 
president, and Dr. B. B. Osgood, m ’90, 
of Boston, secretary. 

E. J. Lake, 92, who has been elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut, 
will be for two years ex-officio a member 
of the Yale Corporation. — Bridgeport 
(Ct.) Standard. 

On Nov. 29, 1607, John Harvard was 
baptized at St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
How will the University celebrate the 
tercentenary of the Founder next No- 
vember ? 

There are 42,421 volumes and 36,322 
pamphlets in the Library of the Univer- 
sity Museum, an increase of 1264 vol- 
umes and 1289 pamphlets over the num- 
bers previously reported. 

The German Emperor has conferred 
on Professors Kuno Francke and Hugo 
Miinsterberg, the Order of the Crown, 
second class. 

The Right Hon. James Bryce, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, 
will be the guest of Harvard at Com- 
mencement. 
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By recent votes of the Governing 
Boards all graduates of the Scientific 
and Graduate Schools are entitled to 
vote for Overseers on Commencement. 

The French Government has conferred 
upon Prof. A. P. Andrew, of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, the honorary title of 
Officier @ Académie. 

Prof. R. B. Dixon, ’97, of the De- 
partment of Anthropology. has been 
elected president of the American Folk- 
Lore Society. 

The feasibility of founding a large 
Harvard Club in Boston is being dis- 
cussed. 

Positions, the salaries of which aggre- 
gated over $300,000, were secured 
through the Appointments Committee 
last year. 

The Gardner Collection of Photo- 
graphs now numbers 5629 photographs, 
5056 slides, and 1236 negatives. 

The second annual banquet of the 
Bussey Institution Association was held 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Feb. 4. 

Pres. Roosevelt, ’80, was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize of $37,000. 

— Cercle Frangais Lecturer, 1907. Le 
Vicomte d’Avenel, who gives this year 
the 10th series of Hyde Lectures before 
the Cercle Francais, was born June 2, 
1855. He has explored the economical 
life and material civilization of France 
from 1200 to 1900. His first book ap- 
peared 30 years ago when he belonged 
to the Ministry of the Interior as secre- 
tary of the Departmental and Com- 
munal Administration. He early forsook 
public life and gave all his time to litera- 
ture. In 1877 he undertook an extensive 
investigation on France of the 17th cen- 
tury, on its government, on its nobility, 
its clergy, and on all the machinery of 
its administration: finances, army, navy, 
justice, public instruction, etc. This 
great work which bears the title of Riche- 
lieu et la Monarchie absolue, comprises 
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four volumes in 8° and was given the 
Grand Prix Gobert by the French Acad- 
emy, the highest distinction of its kind. 
M. d’Avenel was struck by the multi- 
tude of facts on the subject which were 
ignored and he set to work to investigate 
them. Others had done the same before, 
but his method was quite different. 
What appealed more to the public in 
Richelieu et la Monarchie absolue was 
the economical and financial questions 
treated by the author with authority 
and competence. He conceived the 
plan of gathering in nymerous tables the 
cost price of everything from the Middle 
Age to our day; the cost and rent of land 
and of houses, of corn, meat, drinks, 
of commodities of all kinds, clothing, 
linen, tissues, fuel, lighting, metals, build- 
ing materials, furniture and objects of 
art, horses and fodder, traveling and 
transportation of merchandises, etc., 
and especially wages of the working 
class, salaries and honorarium of liberal 
professions. Part of these figures — 
there are more than 100,000 of them — 
have been published in four large quarto 
volumes by the French Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the work was awarded 
twice the Prix Rossi by the Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 
Among the other books published by 
M. d’Avenel are le Mécanisme de la 
vie moderne, a work which is popular 
now in France, which gives in five vol- 
umes in 18° a picturesque and pervading 
description of the principal branches of 
French industry and commerce, of the 
great dry goods stores, of Paris houses, 
theatres, of feminine dresses, of French 
banks, etc.; and Les Francais de mon 
temps, a work in which the author 
analyzes “le mécanisme des gens” and 
which recalls Les Caractéres of La- 
bruyére. At Harvard, M. d’Avenel gives 
in Sanders Theatre 8 lectures on “‘His- 
toire Economique de la France depuis le 


Moyen Age jusqu’au xx° siécle,” viz.: 
Les découvertes dues @ la nouvelle his- 
toire économique et privée; Les pay- 
sans et l’agriculture, depuis le moyen 
age jusqu’é nos jours; Le Socialisme 
d’hier et la genése de la propriété indi- 
viduelle récente; L’ouvrier, le manceuvre 
et le domestique, anciens et actuels: 
leurs salaires; Le budget des dépenses 
de louvrier et du paysan depuis sept 
cents ans; L’influence de |’Etat et celle 
des mouvements de la population sur le 
prix du travail; Les riches du passé et 
du présent; De quoi se composaient les 
fortunes des riches et des bourgeois 
d’autrefois. 

— The Ethnological Expedition to 
South America under the auspices of the 
Peabody Museum sailed from New York, 
Dec. 17. The party will probably be 
away three years; it consists of Dr. W. 
C. Farabee, ’00, instructor in Anthro- 
pology and the chief scientist of the ex- 
pedition; his two assistants, J. W. Hast- 
ings, ’05, and L. J. de Milhau, ’06; Mrs. 
Farabee; and the accompanying phy- 
sician, Dr. E. F. Horr, who has been an 
army surgeon in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. They sailed on a Government 
steamer for the Isthmus and from Pan- 
ama will go by steamer to Mollendo, 
Peru, and thence by train to Arequipa. 
The members have official and personal 
letters from Pres. Roosevelt and Sec. 
Root, who have shown great interest in 
the expedition and its objects. The great 
Inca Mining Co. has, through its presi- 
dent, offered all possible courtesies to the 
party, including its transportation facil- 
ities, and as this company employs sev- 
eral hundred men and has a thoroughly 
organized system of post-houses and 
roads over the Andes, the services of the 
company will be of great assistance. The 
party expects to make from its head- 
quarters at Arequipa, on the western 
slope of the Andes, where the Harvard 
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Observatory is situated, trips of a few 
months’ duration into the surrounding 
territory. The scientific objects of the 
work will be to gather all possible infor- 
mation on the origin, manners of life, 
physical characteristics, and civilization 
of these South American tribes of In- 
dians about whom little is known. The 
only expedition of this sort made into 
this territory was conducted by Ger- 
mans; but as their work was very in- 
complete, the region, from an ethnolog- 
ical point of view, is practically unex- 
plored. The financing of the expedition 
has been undertaken by a Harvard grad- 
uate who is very much interested in the 
work of the ethnological department of 
the University. The general oversight 
and planning of the enterprise has been 
in the charge of Prof. F. W. Putnam, s 
62. 

— Where this Year’s Students come 
from. The enrolment by states in all 
departments of the University, with the 
exception of the Summer School and the 
Afternoon and Saturday Courses for 
Teachers, as given below, is much the 
same as last year. The figures show a 
representation from Massachusetts of 
almost 504 per cent. of the total registra- 
tion in the University, a decrease of a 
little over 1 per cent. from last year. The 
present representation from New York 
State is a little over 124 of the total regis- 
tration as compared with 12} per cent. 
last year. Of the foreign countries, China 
has shown the greatest increase in en- 
rolment in the University, having 19 
representatives as compared with 2 last 
year. The figures in detail follow: Massa- 
chusetts, 2033; New York, 498; Penn- 
sylvania, 166; Ohio, 130; Maine, 113; 
Illinois, 107; Rhode Island, 103; New 
Hampshire, 75; New Jersey, 66; Mis- 
souri, 56; California, 47; Iowa, 45; 
Connecticut, 41; District of Columbia, 
$5; Indiana, 34; Kentucky, 33; Minne- 


sota, 29; Colorado, 25; Wisconsin, 25; 
Maryland, 23; Michigan, 20; Vermont, 
20; Washington, 15; Kansas, 13; Ala- 
bama, 12; Tennessee, 12; Texas, 12; 
Georgia, 11; Virginia, 11; West Vir- 
ginia, 11; South Carolina, 10; Louisi- 
ana, 10; North Carolina, 9; Nebraska, 
9; Oklahoma, 8; Oregon, 8; South Da- 
kota, 6; Utah, 6; Arkansas, 5; Florida, 
4; Delaware, 83; New Mexico, 3; Mon- 
tana, 8; North Dakota, 2; Mississippi, 
2; Nevada, 2; Idaho, 1; Wyoming, 1. 
The foreign possessions send as fol- 
lows: Hawaii, 7; Porto Rico, 3; Philip- 
pine Islands, 1. Foreign countries: Can- 
ada, 38; China, 19; England, 7; Japan, 
7; Mexico, 4; France, 3; Germany, 3; 
India, 3; Italy, 3; Prince Edward’s 
Island, 3; South Africa, 2; Argentina, 
2; Asia Minor, 2; Cape Town, 2; Ire- 
land, 2; New Zealand, 2; Columbia, 1; 
Costa Rica, 1; Cuba, 1; Bulgaria, 1; 
Hungary, 1; Jamaica, 1; Portugal, 1; 
Russia, 1; Switzerland, 1; Trinidad, 1; 
Turkey, 1; NewSouth Wales, 1.— Har- 
vard Crimson. 

— Dean Langdell. “As a teacher 
Professor Langdell’s great service was 
his invention of a new method of teach- 
ing law — the case method. He not only 
conceived the method, but put it into 
practice by writing the books needed in 
its application to large classes, and using 
these books successfully in his own 
courses of instruction. He thus trained 
a series of enthusiastic young disciples, 
who in a few years demonstrated that 
they had a great advantage in their pro- 
fession over their contemporaries trained 
in other ways. Some of these disciples 
became themselves teachers of law, and 
so spread the case method. Professor 
Langdell lived to see his invention 
adopted in most of the leading law schools 
of the country, and utilized also in teach- 
ing government, international law, eco- 
nomics, diplomacy, and medicine. As 
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Dean of the Law School Professor Lang- 
dell’s main ideas were to raise the stand- 
ards of admission and graduation, 
lengthen the period of residence, and 
compel every candidate for the degree to 
pursue his studies in an advantageous 
order, and as means to these ends to en- 
large the library and improve its admin- 
istration. Almost all the measures he 
advocated were restrictive or repellent; 
many of them did not commend them- 
selves to the profession; but they re- 
sulted, after many years of struggle and 
doubt, in very conspicuous success, dem- 
onstrated by the growth of the School, 
and the careers of its graduates. Pro- 
fessor Langdell was a thoughtful, clear, 
and original writer on topics in the law 
or in business which happened to inter- 
est him. Nothing could exceed the pa- 
tience and thoroughness with which he 
prepared himself to write a lecture, an 
essay, or a book-notice. His life, like his 
character, was simple, affectionate, inde- 
pendent, and dignified.” — Pres. Eliot’s 
Annual Report. 

— Harvard-Yale Debates. Following 
is a record of the debates between Har- 
vard and Yale, together with the decision 
in each case: 

1893 — At Cambridge; Harvard. 

1893 — At New Haven; Harvard. 

1894 — At Cambridge; Harvard. 

1894 — At New Haven; Harvard. 

1895 — At Cambridge; Harvard. 

1896 — At New Haven; Yale. 

1897 — At Cambridge; Yale. 

1898 — At New Haven; Yale. 

1899 — At Cambridge; Harvard. 

1900 — At New Haven; Harvard. 

1901 — At Cambridge; Harvard. 

1902 — At New Haven; Harvard. 

1903 — At Cambridge; Harvard. 

1904 — At New Haven; Yale. 

1905 — At Cambridge; Harvard. 

1906 — At New Haven; Harvard. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY. 


REPORTS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 


To the President and Fellows and 
the Board of Overseers —'The Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
University have the honor to submit the 
following report. 

They heard several professors at a 
series of meetings, and the President 
communicated to the Committee letters 
received from other professors, and re- 
ported to the Committee the discussion 
in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences on 
the expediency of instituting a Presi- 
dent’s cabinet or council, and the results 
of that discussion. It appeared at the 
hearings and from the discussions in the 
Faculty that the idea of a President’s 
cabinet, or a council of deans, or a group 
of vice-presidents with separate prov- 
inces, was almost unanimously distrusted 
by the Faculty as tending to the estab- 
lishment of a new authority which 
would incline toward excessive conserva- 
tism. ‘The Committee have considered 
for themselves all the various opinions 
and recommendations which have been 
brought to their notice, and the majority 
of the Committee have agreed on the 
following statement : 

The existing difficulties in the organ- 
ization and administration of the Uni- 
versity relate to the business of the Cor- 
poration, the President, and the various 
Boards and Committees of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. It is the conclusion 
of the majority of your Committee that 
no changes are necessary in the functions 
of the Corporation, the President, and 
the Faculty Boards and Committees, but 
that valuable improvements can be made 
in the present modes of performing those 
functions. The Corporation meetings 
have been of late years encumbered with 
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masses of details. Last summer a new 
Board was created, called the Resident 
Executive Board, consisting of the Presi- 
dent, the Comptroller, the Bursar, the 
Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, 
the Secretary to the Corporation, the 
Assistant Dean of Harvard College, and 
the Regent. This new Board is to deal 
with a large number of administrative 
details which have heretofore been car- 
ried through the President to the Corpor- 
ation. The Board has stated meetings 
once a fortnight, and disposes finally 
of most of the questions which come be- 
fore it, referring to the Corporation, in a 
well-prepared state, such matters only as 
require action on the part of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows. At the stated meetings 
of this Board the members have an op- 
portunity of hearing about each other’s 
work, and bringing about the desirable 
codperation between their different 
offices. The establishment of this Board 
is an undoubted improvement, which 
has been effected since your Committee 
were appointed. 

In the opinion of the majority of your 
Committee the President of the Uni- 
versity does not need to be relieved of 
any function he now performs; but he 
ought to be relieved of details in many 
directions, and to have more assistance 
than he now has in conducting the cor- 
respondence of the University. The 


- appointment of a Secretary to the Presi- 


dent (the title was subsequently changed 
to Secretary to the Corporation), at the 
instance of the Board of Overseers in 
1901, was an important administrative 
improvement, and this improvement, in 
the judgment of the Committee, should 
be carried farther. The Secretary should 
have an assistant, a graduate of the Col- 
lege with a liking for administrative 
work, and a desire to render active serv- 
ice to the University. The Secretary 
to the Corporation should also be pro- 


vided with larger quarters in Univer- 
sity Hall. Through the Secretary and 
his assistant much of the President’s 
correspondence can be conducted, and 
much of the Corporation business can be 
thoroughly prepared so as to save time at 
the Corporation meetings. 

Since 1890, when the present Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences was first organized, 
the Faculty has greatly increased in size, 
and has more and more delegated its 
executive business to administrative 
boards and committees, and to the sec- 
tions of the Faculty by subject of in- 
struction called Divisions and Depart- 
ments. The Faculty is much too large 
a body for executive work; but it is an 
invaluable body for discussion and legis- 
lation. Through its Deans and its vari- 
ous subdivisions and committees it now 
transacts its executive business much 
more effectively than formerly, and more 
effectively than any other Faculty in the 
University now conducts its business. 
The Faculty of Arts and Sciences, there- 
fore, need not be changed in its structure, 
or in its functions; but the grounds on 
which its four Deans have been selected 
may well be somewhat broader in future, 
and the size of some of its subdivisions 
for executive purposes, like the adminis- 
trative boards and standing committees, 
for example, may well be reduced. In 
selecting future Deans, more attention 
may be directed to their insight and fore- 
sight in educational matters, and their 
capacity to develop systematically their 
several sections of the University. Never- 
theless, it will be necessary, in selecting 
Deans, to keep in view also their ability 
to deal successfully with the individual 
student. Already the four Deans in the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences have acted 
with the President as a sort of council or 
committee to present to the Faculty pro- 
jects for discussion. 

Each Division or Department of the 
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Faculty of Arts and Sciences consists 
of all the members of the Faculty who 
teach the subject which characterizes 
and defines the Division or Department, 
as, for example, the Classics, History and 
Government, Mathematics, or Chem- 
istry. The membership of these Divis- 
ions or Departments is therefore large 
or small, according to the number of 
teachers provided for the several sub- 
jects taught in the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. The Chairmen of the Divis- 
ions or Departments are now selected 
by the President and the four Deans who 
sit in the Faculty; and these Chairmen 
are changed every few years. It is seldom 
that a Chairman serves more than five 
consecutive years, and seniority is not 
regarded in the selection of Chairmen. 
The Chairmen of large Divisions or De- 
partments have a considerable amount 
of correspondence and other business 
which requires clerical assistance. In the 
opinion of your Committee, the College 
should provide a clerical force expressly 
to aid the Chairmen of Divisions and 
Departments in the dispatch of their 
official business. 

The Administrative Boards and Com- 
mittees of the Faculty might, in the 
opinion of your Committee, be advan- 
tageously reduced in size. This pro- 
cess has already begun, but might well 
be carried farther. Large committees 
are less effective than small commit- 
tees, and they consume the time of an 
unnecessary number of University teach- 
ers. 

The subordinate Boards and Com- 
mittees heretofore established, or to be 
established, should be encouraged to 
take final action on all questions for the 
determination of which sound precedents 
have been settled, or which can be acted 
upon under standing rules of the Corpor- 
ation or the Faculty. They should be 
advised not to refer to the Corporation 


or to the Faculties questions which in- 
volve no change of established policy or 
practice. When good judgment suggests 
that an exception be made to a general 
rule or practice, the Board or Commit- 
tee concerned should be encouraged to 
make the exception itself. In other 
words, administrative discretion should 
be freely used by trusted officials and 
committees. 

In conclusion, the majority of your 
Committee desire to express the belief 
that the organization of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is, in general, a singularly for- 
tunate and successful one, and particu- 
larly that the functions of the President, 
as they have been developed during the 
growth of the University since the Civil 
War, are of high value, in that they tend 
to unify the University, and to place the 
experience of each Governing Board 
and every: Faculty at the service of the 
whole institution. The chief innovation 
in the administration of the University 
since 1890 is the growing influence of the 
Divisions and Departments in the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. This growth is 
wholesome, and should be encouraged, 
and codrdinated with the functions of 
the Corporation, the President, and the 
Faculty. It may be expected that the 
Divisions and Departments will ulti- 
mately control annual appointments, 
suggest promotions of young teachers, 
propose extensions of instruction, and 
devise and urge new expenditures for 
apparatus and equipment. Their action 
will need to be actively supervised by 
the President, the Deans, and the Fac- 
ulty’s Committee on Instruction. The 
functions of this last named Commit- 
tee will probably need to be gradually 
enlarged; indeed, this process has already 
begun. 

It will be observed that the changes, 
or rather improvements, which your 
Committee suggest are all natural out- 
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growths of present practices, or develop- 

ments of measures already initiated. 
Charles W. Eliot, 
Henry P. Walcott, 
Francis C. Lowell, 
Louis A. Frothingham. 


December 12, 1906. 


The undersigned, a member of the 
Committee, is unable to concur in certain 
of the conclusions of the foregoing Re- 
port; especially ih the statement con- 
tained in the paragraph beginning “In 
conclusion” (p. 3). He does not think, 
however, that any beneficial results 
would follow from a more detailed state- 
ment of the grounds of his dissent at this 
time. He, therefore, confines himself to a 
mere intimation that in his judgment far 
more comprehensive measures of re- 
form would be desirable than those indi- 
cated above. So far as they go, however, 
the changes, etc., proposed, would not 
seem to be in themselves open to objec- 
tion. To them, therefore, as partial 
remedies applicable to existing condi- 
tions, he gives assent. 


Charles F. Adams. 
December 12, 1906. 


The undersigned feels that the changes 
recommended in the majority report are 
probably in the right direction, but that 
they still leave the administrative organ- 
ization of the University in a cumber- 
some and somewhat ineffective condi- 
tion. 


James J. Storrow. 
January 9, 1907. 


IN PRAISE OF ROWING.’ 


In the first place, I want to express 
my entire sympathy with the doctrine 
which has been preached here several 


1 Speech at the dinner to the Harvard 
Crew, Hotel Somerset, Boston, Nov. 22, 1906. 
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times to-night, that in rowing and rowing 
hard you get great fun. ‘That is just 
what I got in the year 1858. But I will 
point out another thing in regard to that 
fun — it lasts; it lasts all one’s life. I 
can still row and it still gives me great 
pleasure to row. Now, gentlemen, that 
is more than you can say of any other 
sport which is used in college. This is 
a sport, the fun of which lasts until you 
are over 70. I will not go beyond that. 
But I am sure of that. 

In the next place, it is a sport which 
is absolutely clean and honorable. (Ap- 
plause.) And there is only one other 
sport in college of which you can say 
that, I believe, at this moment, and that 
is tennis. 

Another thing is to be said about 
rowing — it is highly co-operative in its 
nature. You must get eight men to do 
their level best together, and that is a 
mighty wholesome lesson for all life, 
gentlemen. You will hardly get a better 
lesson than that in your College course, 
or your life course either. It is the lesson 
of doing your level best faithfully to 
your mates — of working in a group and 
working hard. 

And there is another thing about it 
which lasts for life, and that is that in 
rowing you do not work for money or any 
selfish object. You are working for fun, 
but you are working for comradeship 
and for the honor of your College. Now, 
gentlemen, that is what is the happiest 
thing through life — the very happiest 
thing there is in the world to do — work 
hard, work with a group of comrades, 
and work unselfishly for a good object. 
That is what a great many men I see be- 
fore me — rowing men and some men 
who say they did not row in College — 
have done all through their lives. 

So I say, gentlemen, that rowing is 
the best sport that is in college now. It 
always has been. It is comparatively an 
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unchanging sport, that is, there are no 
new tricks this year, no secret practice, 
no invisible performances. It is all in the 
open. That is a good deal to say about 
a sport nowadays. All the long-lived 
sports change little from generation to 
generation; and if you see a sport in 
which there are new tricks every year 
you may know by that fact alone that it 
is not a good sport to have in a college. 

I look back on my own experience in 
rowing with real pleasure to-day. It is a 
good many years ago now that Agassiz 
and I rowed together in the same boat. 
I remember his telling me in rather an 
acute way that I’d better feather my oar 
a little more. He was quite right, I 
needed that. I remember the man who 
rowed No. 4, as we were coming back 
on our sixth mile in the second race in 
which I rowed, saying, “ Mr. Eliot” —I 
was a tutor then and he was an under- 
graduate — ‘‘ Mr. Eliot, don’t row so 
hard, I am getting tired.” I did not 
want to stop rowing hard, so I said to 
Caspar Crowninshield, who rowed No. 
2, on the tired man’s side, “Caspar, 
can’t you do still more?” “ Yes,” said 
he, “I can;” and he did, and I did not 
have to stop rowing hard. 

These experiences, gentlemen, get 
engraved on one’s memory in such ex- 
citements, and the old man looks back 
upon them with entire satisfaction, with 
a real pleasure. 

I remember another little incident 
connected with that year of rowing. As 
Agassiz has stated, we were very poor. 
We had not paid for that boat which he 
said we had bought, and we depended 
on our first prize money to pay for it. 
Well, the day before the race it appeared 
that there were to be 13 or 14 boats in 
the race, and we said to each other, ‘How 
are our friends going to know us in the 
regatta with 13 or 14 boats? We have 
no uniform, nothing at all to distinguish 
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us.’ We had rowed in our various under- 
clothes up to that time. So Ben Crown- 
inshield and I went down to Hovey’s 
and bought six red handkerchiefs, just 
about that color [picking up a flower 
from the table], and we tied those hand- 
kerchiefs around our heads, and that, 
gentlemen, is the origin of the Harvard 
red. Here is the kind of silk handker- 
chief that was worn a few years later 
[showing a handkerchief]. It is not the 
right color. The trouble was that ma- 
genta came in and the Harvard color 
was magenta for a few years; but that 
handkerchief is a poor aniline dye. 
This [showing an American beauty rose 
of a very dark red hue] was the real 
color. 

It is a thorough-going satisfaction for 
anybody who has watched the sports 
of Harvard University for 45 years to 
see the improvement that has come in 
rowing in the last few years. It is a 
great satisfaction, indeed, to see the im- 
portation from England of a higher 
sporting spirit than what had always 
been manifested at Harvard, even in 
rowing. We have needed that importa- 
tion, gentlemen, and we have had a 
very fortunate example of it this last 
summer. I want to thank the crew of 
this year and the graduates who helped 
them to go to England. Some of those 
graduates were old rowing men them- 
selves. They know that an important 
contribution to the right spirit of sport 
has been brought home this year; and 
we shall go farther in that direction. 

And in concluding I desire to repeat 
a bit of advice that I have given in- 
effectually for several years past with 
regard to Harvard rowing. It was justly 
said here this evening that when our 
crew had won at New London they 
looked about to see where they could get 
some more rowing, and they concluded 
they would go for the best oarsmen, 
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amateur oarsmen, in the world. Very 
just conclusion, very happy result of this 
experiment. Now, gentlemen, let us 
apply that same doctrine within the 
United States; and when we have estab- 
lished our own reputation as being the 
best oarsmen of a year in a limited com- 
petition, let us go for the best oarsmen 
in the United States. I leave you to find 
them. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 


THE NEW COMMENCEMENT 
SPIRIT." 


When the Harvard Corporation in 
1894 abolished rum and claret punches 
at the Class reunions in the Yard on 
Commencement Day, alarmists, always 
ready to fall back on prophecy as a sub- 
stitute for argument, freely expressed the 
opinion that that prohibition would seri- 
ously harm the College. “‘ For of course,” 
they said, “old graduates want to be con- 
vivial; they won’t come back to go dry 
through a hot summer’s day; and if they 
stay away, their Class ties and their Col- 
lege ties will grow slack. Within ten 
years, under this dispensation, Com- 
mencement will be as stupid as a tee- 
totalers’ convention, and Harvard won’t 
be able to inspire much enthusiasm in 
her sons.” 

The logic seemed to be fairly good, 
but, fortunately, there was a mistake in 
the premise. Although love of drink is 
in some cases an overmastering passion, 
it proved to be neither the primary nor 
the secondary incentive which drew Har- 
vard men to the Commencement cele- 
bration; so that the celebration itself, 
instead of growing chilly and being 
sparsely attended, became from year to 
year more and more imposing in num- 
bers, in interest, and in enthusiasm. In- 


1 Reprinted from the Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


deed, Commencement, for which a single 
day used to suffice, now spreads over the 
better part of a week. It is something 
more than the expectation of free punch 
that brings a man from Oregon or Mex- 
ico to Cambridge for Harvard’s annual 
festival. 

This “something”’ stated broadly is a 
suddenly quickened devotion to the Col- 
lege, due to several causes. Chief among 
these was the astonishing increase in 
student enrolment, dating from about 
1890. Growing swarms of students meant 
larger classes, and if these larger classes 
were to keep their contact with Harvard 
unbroken after graduation, new methods 
must be devised. To illustrate this ex- 
traordinary recent growth, I need only 
say that were all of Harvard’s living 
bachelors of arts to march in the pro- 
cession this year, the halfway point in 
the line would come somewhere in the 
first third of the Class of 1894. In 
other words the 12 classes from 1894 to 
1906 have nearly as many survivors as 
all the other classes from 1893 back to 
1833. 

The return of a large delegation of 
these big classes to Cambridge on Com- 
mencement required different provisions 
for entertaining them. The capacity of 
Memorial Hall for the Alumni Dinner 
was outgrown; overflow meetings had to 
be improvised. Elaborate programs were 
planned for the classes which held spe- 
cial reunions, and the fact that a man 
was sure of a welcome and of being with 
his classmates for two or three days nat- 
urally attracted many who would not 
otherwise have come on for the dinner 
only. And then there are the new build- 
ings which the graduate of ten years’ 
standing is eager to see, and the old build- 
ings and haunts he wishes to revisit: and 
the academic celebration itself is on a 
grander scale. 

Whilst in these various ways the de- 
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sire to return to Commencement has 
been stimulated, there have rapidly de- 
veloped throughout the country many 
nuclei of the Harvard spirit. There are 
now some fifty Harvard clubs, ranging 
in size from that of New York City, with 
its magnificent clubhouse and its mem- 
bership of nearly 3000, to that recently 
organized by three Harvard enthusiasts 
at Mesa, Arizona, who “met in the back 
room of Joe Robertson’s saloon,” and 
intend not only to enjoy an occasional 
dinner, but to see to it that Arizona sends 
every year her quota of students to Har- 
vard. Many of these clubs maintain 
scholarships at the University, and they 
all, whether they meet as clubs often 
or seldom, serve as missionary centres 
from which a knowledge of the advan- 
tages of Harvard is diffused through their 
-section. To many of them, some promi- 
nent member of the Faculty goes every 
season to bring informally the latest 
news of the University. The founding of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs ten years 
ago, and their vigorous expansion mark 
the most important events among the 
alumni for a long time past. That sev- 
eral hundred men should travel perhaps 
2000 miles, not to Cambridge but to 
Chicago, or Louisville, or Cincinnati, or 
St. Paul, to confer once a year on Har- 
vard matters, measures the hold the 
College has on the devotion of her sons. 
A similar awakening to its opportunities 
has taken place in the Association of the 
Alumni. Nor have the graduates of the 
College alone been stirred; the alumni 
of the Law, Medical, Divinity, Scientific 
and Dental Schools long ago formed 
associations which have brought their 
members together, to the strengthening 
of their respective schools, and it is evi- 
dent that the all-university spirit gains 
from season to season. 

Among the agencies of unification 
these alumni organizations and the more 
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thoroughly organized class arrangements 
have had a great influence. Others to be 
noted are the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine, which, since 1892, has served as 
an unofficial medium between the College 
on the one hand, and the graduates on 
the other, besides giving the personal 
and collective news of the graduates 
themselves. Then there are the journals 
of the Medical and Scientific Schools; 
the Harvard Bulletin, which has been 
the organ of the athletic body; and, re- 
cently, the Harvard Gazette, which prints 
the official announcements of the Gov- 
erning Boards. The Harvard Union, 
which has made it possible for every re- 
turning graduate to feel that a welcome 
and a warm nook by the fire await him 
in Cambridge, has done much to strength- 
en the home-faring spirit. A man in 
California may not use the Union once 
in three years, but his knowledge that it 
is there ready to receive him adds to the 
pleasure with which he thinks of Har- 
vard. 

Nor must we overlook the fact that, 
beginning with the celebration of the 
250th anniversary of the College in 1886, 
there have been several occasions of un- 
usual interest to induce men, who might 
otherwise have stayed away, to come to 
Commencement. There were, for in- 
stance, the ovations to President Eliot in 
1894 and in 1904, the reception to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as vice-president in 1901, 
and as president in 1905, and the Span- 
ish War commencement in 1898. The 
fact that a large number of distinguished 
men are to be seen and heard at the va- 
rious exercises, is another valid attrac- 
tion. So the impression has become pop- 
ular that on the official side Commence- 
ment is worth coming to, let alone the 
meeting with old cronies. And now the 
exceptional attention given to the Class 
which celebrates its quarter-centennial 
— a feature ushered in by '79 with its 
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gift of the Stadium — helps to swell the 
reasons for the crowded attendance. 

Athletics, too, have had a conspicuous 
part in this modern development, al- 
though some observers dispute whether 
they do more than foster a somewhat 
truculent clannishness, a spirit of emu- 
lation which too easily regards rivals with 
suspicion, if not as enemies. There can 
be no doubt, however, that for many un- 
dergraduates and graduates loyalty to 
the teams has been the most obvious 
form of expressing their loyalty to the 
College, and it would be easy to show 
how loyalty thus kindled may serve 
higher ends. 

These are some of the elements in 
the remarkable centripetal movement of 
Harvard graduates during the past dec- 
ade or so. Another element which can- 
not be overlooked is the rapid increase 
in collective gifts to the University. 
A general subscription like that of 1905 
for the teachers’ endowment fund, or 
Class gifts, like those of ’79, ’80, and ’81, 
to which practically every member of 
the Class subscribes something, quickens 
each giver’s personal interest in the ob- 
ject of his benefaction. Human nature 
being what it is, the zeal of a man who 
has contributed ten dollars in cash is 
often more lively than a thousand dol- 
lar affection in theory. These general 
subscriptions not only have had a stimu- 
lating effect on the givers as individuals 
but they have done much to strengthen 
the Harvard esprit de corps. And this ap- 
plies also to the men who support their 
local clubs or subscribe to a scholarship, 
or give their time and money to attend 
the Associated Clubs’ conventions. 

Of course, nobody outside of a psych- 
ological laboratory analyzes the com- 
plex motives which decide him to come 
to Commencement. In most men it ap- 
pears to be a simple decision. And yet 
below the surface desire “to have a good 
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time,” which may include much or little, 
it is plain that a deep, growing, masterful 
devotion to Harvard — an unselfish de- 
votion — is present in the hearts of a 
larger number of her sons than ever be- 
fore. The individual graduate realizes 
that while he was a student she gave to 
him without stint, not only laying before 
him the richest educational opportuni- 
ties in America, but furnishing the scene 
of his adolescent sports and pleasures, 
and friendships. With this realization, 
he feels a desire to make some return to 
the all-bountiful mother. This sense of 
obligation, this active gratitude, is sure 
to increase. 

The centripetal movement towards 
Harvard at Commencement time is not 
likely to be ephemeral. On the contrary, 
as the causes behind it are all growing 
causes, it also will grow. Be it noted that 
it has gained momentum at the very pe- 
riod when pessimists had proved with 
mathematical precision that the elective 
system and great numbers had destroyed 
class feeling and would soon put an end 
to college spirit. Here again, there seems 
to have been a mistake in the premise. 

The punches have gone, but a spirit 
stronger than alcohol remains. With our 
Yankee instinct for doing with all our 
might whatever we attempt, we have in 
a few years converted a rather haphazard 
easy-going gathering into a well-ordered 
celebration, moving at double-quick 
time. Six months before the last Wednes- 
day in June has dawned, thousands ot 
Harvard men in all parts of the country 
have been warned by their Class secre- 
taries that the great reunion is to be held 
and that they are all expected to attend 
it. From that day onward it is in their 
minds, and the news passes from them to 
their fellows, and a huge battery of en- 
thusiasm has been charged before ever 
they reach Cambridge: 

Only good can flow from this annual 
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All-Harvard festival, which to many a 
participant is a reconsecration — good 
to the graduates, good to the College, 
good to the public, in which both play 
their parts. As Antaeus regained his 
pristine strength when he touched Mother 
Earth, so the graduate, be he young or 
old, cannot fail to be refreshed when he 
revisits Harvard. Here he meets not only 
his old comrades, but his youth itself, 
with its ideals. And here he feels an 
ever-deepening consciousness of being 
in the presence not of an institution, but 
of a benign and beautiful Personality 
whose mission it is to proclaim Truth, 
and to implant ideals which alone can 
guide to noble living forever. One of the 
chief services — if, indeed, it be not the 
chief — which a great university like 
Harvard performs to-day, is that of 
maintaining a sanctuary for every kind 
of truth. The graduate goes into the 
world, where he soon discovers that not 
Truth but the platform of a party, the 
dogmas of a sect, the standards of a com- 
mercial conspiracy, the etiquette of a 
profession, suffice for the world’s pur- 
poses; it is well that he should return 
often to the spot where the facts of na- 
ture and human nature, so far as they 
are known, are taught without bias 
and “in scorn of consequence.” The 
various causes which have recently 
strengthened the homing instinct of 
Harvard men have already been justi- 
fied by their effects. 

‘ William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 


DR. ALTHOFF TO PRESIDENT 
ELIOT. 


[Dr. Althoff, the German Ministerial 
Director, on whom at Commencement 
the University conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, has sent the following 
letter (in German) to President Eliot. 
The original is beautifully illustrated.] 
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Bern, January 10, 1907. 


HIGHLY HONORED Mr. Presinent: I 
feel constrained, by means of this docu- 
ment, to express once more to you and 
the Governing Boards of Harvard Uni- 
versity my deeply felt gratitude for the 
high distinction which you have shown 
me by conferring upon me the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. While I sin- 
cerely regret not to have been able to at- 
tend the festive ceremony in the midst of 
the splendid circle of men upon whom 
Harvard University bestowed the same 
honor, I feel especially happy, that I 
have nevertheless been granted this rare 
distinction which fills me with just pride. 
For it comes from a University which, as 
the oldest seat of noblest culture in 
America, has obtained the highest lustre 
through a long series of famous men 
among its teachers and graduates and 
has secured for itself a place of world- 
wide renown through its scholarly work 
unsurpassed in faithfulness and suc- 
cess. 

If in the extremely gracious and con- 
siderate statement of my services, which 
you esteem far too high, you mention the 
part taken by me in bringing about the 
exchange of professors, I can assure you 
that it was a matter of special gratifica- 
tion to me that this undertaking, so im- 
portant for the mutual understanding 
of two kindred nations and the further- 
ance of their intellectual relationship, 
should, owing to your friendly response, 
have made its beginning first of all with 
Harvard University; and I hope that 
Harvard will in the future also ever have 
a prominent part therein. 

With best greetings to you, Mr. Pre- 
sident, and to the whole teaching 
body, I beg to close with the assur- 
ance that the growth, expansion, and 
prosperity of your University will always 
be followed by my warmest wishes 
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and most earnest sympathies. With 
highest regards, 
Yours most respectfully, 
Atruorr, LL.D., 
Ministerial Director. 


To the President of Harvard Nat 
Mr. Charles W. Eliot, Ph. D., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


VARIA. 


THE BURIAL OF FOOTBALL, 1860. 


[The following account of an historic event 
is from the note-book of John L, Sibley, ’25, 
long the College Librarian.] 

This evening (Sept. 3, 1860) is the 
anniversary for the football fight between 
freshmen and the other undergraduates; 
but the contest has grown so savage of 
late years that the faculty voted, July 2, 
to prohibit the encounter to-night, and 
the undergraduates decided to have a 
closing service. Accordingly, before 
night, one of the express wagons was 
seen carrying a drum, which was left at 
the upper end of the Cambridge Com- 
mon. After tea the Delta and its vicinity 
was not thronged as usual, on the first 
Monday evening, with students in their 
most ragged attire and with spectators. 
But ere long the sound of a drum was 
heard, and soon a procession appeared, 
at the head of which was a drum-major 
or grand marshal, with a huge bearskin 
cap and baton, accompanied by assist- 
ants with crepe staffs and torches, and 
followed by two bass drummers (stu- 
dents beating muffled drums); the ele- 
gist or chaplain (Albert Kintzig Post, 
drowned July 5, 1872), with his Oxford 
cap and black gown, and brows and 
cheeks crocked so as to appear as if wear- 
ing huge goggles; four spade-bearers; 
six pallbearers with a six-foot coffin on 
their shoulders; and then the sophomore 
class [’63] in full ranks. 

They looked poverty-stricken, their 





hats with rims torn off or turned in, bore 
the figures ’63 in front (that being the 
year of their class), their apparel such as 
is suited to the tearing football fight, 
and their left legs having crepe on them. 
The procession moved on in perfectly 
good order to the Delta, and halted under 
the trees toward the upper end, where a 
circle was formed and the coffin passed 
around for the friends to take a last look 
at the contents — simply a football with 
a painted frill fastened into the head of 
the coffin, while the spade-bearers plied 
their spades industriously in digging the 
grave. The elegist then — in the most 
excessively mock-sanctimonious manner, 
amid sighs, sobs, groans, and lamenta- 
tions, the noise of which might have been 
heard for a mile — read by torchlight 
the following address and poem: 

“DeEaRLY BELOVED, — We have met 
together upon this mournful occasion to 
perform the sad offices over one whose 
long and honored life was put to an end 
in a sudden and violent manner. Last 
year, at this very time, in this very place, 
our poor friend’s round, jovial appear- 
ance (slightly swollen, perhaps), and the 
elasticity of his movements, gave promise 
of many years more to be added to a long 
life which even then eclipsed the ‘oldest 
graduates.’ When he rose exulting in the 
air, propelled by the toe of the valiant 
hopes, looking like an angel sounding 
the onset and hovering over the mingled 
fray, we little thought then that to-day he 
would lie so low, surrounded by weeping 
sophs. 

“Exult, ye freshmen, and clap your 
hands! The wise men who make big 
laws around a little table have stretched 
out their arms to encircle you, and for 
this once, at least, your eyes and ‘noses’ 
are protected, you are shielded behind 
the aegis of Minerva. But for us there 
is naught but sorrow, the sweet associa- 
tions and tender memories of eyes 
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bunged up, of noses wonderfully dis- 
tended, of battered shins, the many 
chance blows anteriorly and posteriorly 
received and delivered, the rush, the 
struggle, the victory! They call forth 
our deep regret and unaffected tears. 

“The enthusiastic cheers, the singing 
of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ each student 
grasping a brother’s hand — all, all have 
passed away, and will soon be buried 
with the football beneath the sod, to live 
hereafter only as a dream in our mem- 
ories and in the college annals. 

“Brothers, pardon my emotion, and 
if I have kept you already too long, par- 
don me this also. On such an occasion 
as this but few words can be spoken, but 
those must be spoken, for they are the 
outburst of grieved spirits and sad hearts. 
What remains for me to say is short, 
and, in the words of the well-known 
poem —” 

He then read the following parody on 
the burial of Sir John Moore: 
But one drum we had, with its funeral note, 


As the coffin we hitherward hurried, 
And in crape we are decked, for proudly we 
d 


ote 
On the football that’s soon to be buried. 


We'll bury him sadly at dim twilight, 
As day into night is just turning, 

With a solemn dirge, by the dismal light 
Of the torches dimly burning. 


With pall and bier that’s borne by the crew, 
And a headstone carried behind them, 

His corpse shall ride with becoming pride, 
With martial music before him. 


’Gainst the Faculty let not a word be said; 
Though we cannot speak our sorrow, 
We'll steadfastly gaze on the face of the 
ead, 
And bitterly think on the morrow. 
We think as we hollow the narrow bed, 
And fasten the humble footboard, 
That to-morrow at chapel we’ll see no black 


eyes, 
Or noses that show they ’ve been hit hard. 


The Faculty talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him; 

But little we'll care if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Sophomore laid him. 
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’T is time that our heavy task were done, 
And I would advise our retiring, 

Or we'll hear the voice of some savage one 
For the ringleaders gruffly inquiring. 





The coffin was then lowered into the 
grave, which the sextons filled, and at the 
head was placed the following epitaph in 
white letters on a black board: 

Hic jacet 
FOOTBALL FIGHTEM 
Obit July 2, 1860 
Aet. LX. years 
Resurgat. 


On the footpiece the words “In Me- 
moriam,” were inscribed over a winged 
skull. 

While they were filling the grave the 
class sang, to the air of “Auld Lang 
Syne,” the following dirge: 

Ah! woe betide the luckless time 

When manly sports decay, 


And football stigmatized as crime 
Must sadly pass away. 


Chorus. 


Shall Sixty-three submit to see 
Such cruel murder done 

And not proclaim the deed of shame? 
No! let’s unite as one! 


O hapless ball, you little knew 
When last upon the air 

You lightly o’er the Delta flew 
Your grave was measured there. 


Chorus. 
But Sixty-three will never see 
Your noble spirit fly, 


And not unite in funeral rite, 
And swell your dirge’s cry. 


Beneath this sod we lay you down, 

This scene of glorious fight; 

With dismal groans and yells we'll drown 

Your mournful burial rite; 

Chorus. 
For Sixty-three will never see 

Such cruel murder done, 

And not proclaim the deed of shame, 

No! let’s unite as one! 

“Then,” says the chronicler, “cheers 
for the various classes and groans for the 
Faculty were given, and the students dis- 
persed, having gone through all the cere- 
monies with a laughable mock gravity, 
good humor, and good order.” 
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{ President Dunster’s Birth. Ernest 
Axon, of Hatherlow, near Stockport, 
England, writes in the Nation of Jan. 3, 
1907: ‘‘ It will interest American genealo- 
gists to know that the date of the baptism 
of Henry Dunster, first president of Har- 
vard College, has been ascertained by 
William Hewitson of Bury, Lancashire, 
who contributes an article on the subject 
to the December number of The Clavian, 
the magazine of the Bury Grammar 
School. Mr. Hewitson identifies him 
with the Henry, son of Henry Dunster, 
who was baptized at Bury, November 
26, 1609. It is certainly curious that the 
bapfism has escaped notice, as it appears 
to have done, in the country where 
Dunster did his work and is best remem- 
bered, the more so as it was known from 
Dunster’s own telling that he was a Lan- 
cashire man, and that a letter (dated 
1640) printed by Dr. Chaplin, in his 
‘Life of Henry Dunster,’ gives the resi- 
dence and name of Dunster’s father, and 
the names of several brothers and one 
sister. These facts being known there 
should have been no difficulty in finding 
further genealogical particulars of the 
family. Unfortunately, those interested 
in Dunster relied on extracts made from 
the Parish Register of Bury by the per- 
son who was parish clerk in 1854. These 
were presumably intended to be com- 
plete, but they were only a selection, and 
were not accurately copied. At a later 
date another inquiry was made of a later 
parish clerk, and again an incomplete 
and inaccurate copy of the Dunster en- 
tries was supplied. Neither list con- 
tained the president’s baptism. The com- 
plete register, as published by the Lan- 
cashire Parish Register Society, contains 
all the family of Henry Dunster as we 
know it from the letter of 1640... . 
The will of the father of President Dun- 
ster is not referred to by Mr. Hewitson, 
but it is preserved in the Chester Probate 
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Register, where I saw it the other day. 
He describes himself as a yeoman. There 
is nothing of special interest in it, but it 
gives the name of a daughter Alice, who 
is not named in the letter of 1640, and 
shows that the wife, who was living in 
1640, had died, and that the widower had 
remarried. The date of the will is Octo- 
ber 6, 1645, and it was proved by the two 
daughters (Elizabeth and Alice), De- 
cember 14, 1646. The Parish Register 
records the burial on September 16, 1646, 
of Henry Dunster of Baleholt.” 

q C. P. Ware, ’62, writes: “All of our 
doctors who spoke at the dedication of 
the new Medical School and received 
degrees — H. P. Bowditch, J. C. War- 
ren, W. L. Richardson, T. Dwight, and 
F. C. Shattuck — entered college from 
E. S. Dixwell’s [28] school. Dr. Shat- 
tuck was there for the last year of prepar- 
ation only; all the others were there for 
several years.” 


A HARVARD STUDENTS EXPENSES IN 
1790-94. 


Charles L. Capen, ’69, writes from 
Bloomington, IIl.: “ Capt. John H. Burn- 
ham, of this city, is the owner of an old 
account-book of Joseph Perkins. In it 
is a page stating the expenses of sending 
his son, Joseph, through Phillips Acad- 
emy at Andover, and then through Har- 
vard College. I send you herewith a 
copy of it, thinking it possible you might 
care to do something with it for publica- 
tion. Joseph Perkins, the son, entered 
Harvard College in 1790, graduated, 
valedictorian, in 1794, and received the 
degree of A.M. in 1797. The fore part 
of this copy purports to give his entire 
“‘expences”’ at Andover: then at college, 
and the last item, of £3, is probably the 
outlay connected with his obtaining his 
A.M. at which time he delivered an 
oration on ‘Genius,’ which was printed 
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afterwards in pamphlet form. His fa- 
ther and he were both born at Chebacco 
Parish (now Essex), Ipswich, Mass. The 
son was born July 8, 1772, became a 
lawyer, and died in the 31st year of his 
age. 

Dr. An Account of What I expended for my 
son Jofeph In Cloathing boarding Schooling 


books &c. Nefsefary for A Liberal Education 
viz 








October 20th 1788 five Books. 1- 4- 0 
Dr. April 29th 1789 Books 
Boarding Clothing &c. 16- 7- 4 
2 Books. 0-17- 0 

for schooling & Board from 
April 29 to July 8th money &ce. 5- 2- 0. 
July 22 Cafh 17/0 Dictionary 
11/0 Stocks 3/0 gloves 2/6. 1-13- 6. 
Novbr 10th 1789. Cafh 5-2-0. 
Expence in Cloathing &c. 
£11-9-0 16-11- 0 
Cafh by Mr. Goldfmith 12/ for 
schooling & Board from 
March 10th to April 14th 6/18 7.- 5- 0 
may 4th 1790 Expence in 
Cloathing &c. 4/16 4-16- 0 
for Boarding from April 1790 
to July 1790 being the Laft 
term 2-10- 0 
Expence from July 1790 to 
Auguft 18th Exclufive of 
furnifhing your room. 12- 3- 8 
Coft in Cafh at entering Col- 
lege Auguft 18th 1790 

Paid to Steward prefi- 
dent &c. 3- 3- 0 
Sept 7th Cafh 1- 16-0 1-16- 0 
24 Term November 34 1790 
for Cafh 1-16- 0. 
for Cloathing Boarding &c. 
8-1-6. 8- 1- 6 
34 term Feby 12th, 1791 Cafh 
10 - 1-10. 10- 1-10 


Feb. 12th 5 weeks board 20 0 
one pair Shoes 80 & 2 
hankerchieffs 4/0. 01.-12- 0 


may 6th 4th term cash 7-16-0 7-16-0 
2 weks board 8/0 hat Cloath- 
ing 5-5-0. 5-13- 0 


Auguft 17th 1791 boarding 4 
weeks. 16/0. Cloathing 
20/0. Shoes 9/0. 2 
Cafh at the same time 8£ 8 
Nov 2. Cloathing &c.4-14-0. 4 
and Cafh 9-16-9 9 
1792 Febry 8 Cafh 9-10-0 9 
Ditto 5 weeks Board — 20/0 
& Shoes 8/0 & Cloathing 23/60 2 
may 24 Cloathing &c. 64/0. 3 
& Cafh 15-0-6 15 
Auguft 15th 4 weeks Board e 
16/0 hat 27/0 
breeches 17/ Ribband 2/ 
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oc. 11th 4 weeks Board 16/ 


Cloathing &c. 1-19-0 2-15- 0 
& Cafh 9-14-0 9-14- 0 
& Cafh £10-0-0 10- O0- 0 
1793 Febry 6th five weeks 
Board 20/0 horfe hire Extra6/ 1- 6- 
Cafh 10-0-0. 10- O- 0 
may 8th 3 weeks board 18/ 
Shoes & Cloathing 60/ 3-18- 0 
Cafh9-13- 4, 9-13- 4 
Auguft 13th 4 weks board16/ 0-16- 
Cafh £12. - 12-0. 12-12- 
Novr 11 Cafh 10-19- 0. 10-19- 0 
5 weeks Board 20/ & surtout 
&c. Jacket Breches & 3-5-1 4- 5- 1 
1794 Feb 3 Cafh 10£ - 10 by 
Amos Choate. 10-10- 
may 5 Cafh. £ 13-7-0. 13- 7- 0 
Shoes 9/ O- 9- 
June 12- 
July 7 boardining & Cloath- 
ing 1- 0- 0 
Cafh 12- 6 
July 19th Expences att Com- 
encement eo fet | ca 
300- 7- 0 
April 1897 Cafh £3. 003.- O- 0. 


{ Another Sophocles Story. The ac- 
count of the examination in Greek trans- 
lation, by Prof. E. A. Sophocles, given in 
the December Magazine, recalls to me 
an occurrence related to me by a member 
of the Class of ’69. My friend, whose 
room was in Holworthy, just over that 
of Prof. Sophocles, was one evening 
seated before his fire in his slippers read- 
ing. A gentle rap sounded at the door. 
After the manner of those days he called 
“Come!” and went on with his reading. 
The visitor did not enter, but after a few 
minutes the tap was repeated, with the 
same result as before. After two or three 
repetitions of this performance, the door 
suddenly opened, and the shock of gray 
hair and piercing black eyes of the pro- 
fessor appeared. “ Your water is running 
on my head,” he said in the passionless, 
measured manner with which we were 
all familiar. “Why, Professor Sophocles! 
excuse me, I did n’t know it was you,” 
etc. An investigation showed that an 
old-fashioned urn which my friend and 
his chum kept in their room for boiling 























water to use in punches and other bever- 
ages, was leaking at the spigot, and the 
drip had passed through floor and ceiling 
so as to fall exactly upon Prof. Sopho- 
cles’s head as he sat at his writing-table. 
My friend was profuse in his apologies, 
which were waved aside with the quiet 
remark, “It is nothing —I have done 
the same — to the freshman, below.” 
Elwyn Waller, ’67. 

4 English as she was wrote at Harvard 
in 1728. The following extract is taken 
from the New England Weekly Journal 
of Jan. 15, 1728, p. 2/1: 

“But to lay aside these foreign Strains, 
I shall finish my Paper with producing 
the Twenty Seventh Letter I have re- 
ceived (all of the same Importance) 
from our learned & judicious University 
at Cambridge. 


To PROTEUS ECHO, Esq; 
‘Sublimest Metropolitan, 

“We the adunated Filiuns of Harvard, 
‘present our perletan Vectigals at the 
‘Conditiorium of your insignissiman 
‘Dignity. Your Salutations shall be in- 
‘flated through the etherial Expanse, by 
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‘every famigerating and stentorious Suf- 
‘fragium of Humanity. We also adum- 
“brated by the Protection of your Suffer- 
‘ance, hope to consend to the Heights of 
‘Existimation. So Epilogising, We are, 
‘&e. &e. &e. EK?” 

4 The Art of Advertising in 1807. 
The following extract is taken from the 
Columbian Centinel of Feb. 7, 1807, p. 
2/3: 

“Revolutions of the Planets compared. 
The earth requires twenty-four hours to 
perform a revolution on its axis. To 
those who are not in the habit of study- 
ing Astronomy, the difference between 
this motion and that of another planet, 
must be a subject of interesting specula- 
tion. The Planet Harvard College Lot- 
tery Wheel turns completely on its axis 
in about sixteen seconds of time. An 
Intersting Speculation for Adventurers, 
who wish to be within the orbit of a 
planet so influential on the affairs of this 
world. More of these Astronomical Phe- 
nomena will be explained at G1LBERT 
& Dean’s Observatory, No. 78, State- 
Street.” 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz: 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; ¢ for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers; for 
Holders of Honorary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws ; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of 
Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for 
Bachelors of Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors 


of Veterinary Medicine. 


Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate memberz of the 


Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 


The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 


































